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[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 23, 1918.] 


SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


O important military events occurred 
on any of the fronts during the 
month ended Jan. 20, 1918. In France 
and Flanders there were frequent iso- 
lated raids in many sectors, but no gen- 
eral engagements. In Palestine the Brit- 
ish advanced several miles beyond Jeru- 
salem, and firmly secured their conquest 
of the city. On the Italian front the 
Austrians were driven across the lower 
Piave and such minor advantages as 
were gained by the Allies in the upper 
reaches strengthened the belief that the 
Venetian Plain would be safe against 
further invasion. The armistice con- 
tinued on the Russian front, and the 
peace parleys were pursued at Brest- 
Litovsk. 

Politically the month was full of activ- 
ity and possibilities. The restatement in 
concrete form of the aims of the Allies 
by President Wilson and Premier Lloyd 
George gave assurance that a separate 
peace with Russia would not give the 
Central Powers the triumphant conclu- 
sion of the war they seemingly had an- 
ticipated, and forced the conviction 
throughout the world that the struggle 
would continue with renewed bitterness 
and inexorable determination until Ger- 
many and Austria had conclusively given 
up their designs of annexation and world 
domination. 

The investigations by Congress into 
the organization and preparation of the 
American armies produced a widespread 
demand for concentration of efforts, and 
for the creation of a Director of Muni- 
tions, whose jurisdiction should super- 
sede the Secretary of War in the pur- 
chase of supplies. There was also a de- 
mand for the creation of a War Cabinet, 
empowered to take over the management 
of our part in the conflict, under the di- 
rection of the President. The railroads 
passed from private to Government con- 
trol during the month, but this step did 


not relieve the freight congestion, and, in 
consequence, on Jan. 16, the Fuel Admin- 
istration unexpectedly issued an order 
closing all factories east of the Missis- 
sippi River—except those engaged in pro- 
ducing specified munitions or food prod- 
ucts—for the five days beginning Jan. 
18; the order also called for a general 
cessation of business on all Mondays 
from Jan. 28 to March 25, inclusive. This 
measure produced a profound sensation 
throughout the country. It was bitterly 
assailed, and the United States Senate, 
by a vote of 50 to 19, passed a resolution 
suggesting that the order be suspended, 
but without avail. 


The clear emergence of Germany’s an- 
nexationist purposes at the _ Brest- 
Litovsk conference reacted upon both 
Russian and German public opinion. 
All reports from Germany indicated that 
bitter controversies were raging between 
the Militarists and Liberals; widespread 
unrest was reported also in Austria-Hun- 
gary. In France the arrest of former 
Premier Caillaux with fresh disclosures 
of his questionable acts strengthened the 
Clemenceau Government. The activities 
of labor organizations in England, Italy, 
and France indicated unrest, and deep- 
ened the conviction that unless the Gov- 
ernments agreed upon peace within a few 
months the demands for an international 
labor congress to take up the question 
could probably not be rejected without 
serious consequences. 

Sir Edward Carson, a member of the 
British War Cabinet, resigned Jan. 21 
on account of the possible action of the 
Government with relation to Irish af- 
fairs, the presumption being that he as 
leader of the Ulsterites would not be in 
harmony with the Government in rela- 
tion to home rule. . No announcement 
of the decision of the Irish Convention or 
of the Government’s attitude was made, 
however, up to Jan. 23. Lieut. Col. James 
Craig resigned as Lord Treasurer of the 
Household for the same reason. 
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The German cruisers Breslau and Goe- 
ben, which had been acquired by Turkey 
and renamed the Sultan Selim and Mi- 
dulla, made a sortie from the Darda- 
nelles on Jan. 20. The Breslau was sunk 
by a mine and the Goeben so seriously 
damaged that she was beached at Niag- 
ara Point in the Dardanelles. Two Brit- 
ish monitors were lost in the engage- 
ment. 

*k * * 


Dr. GARFIELD’sS “ HEATLESS DAYS ” ORDER . 


HE order of the Fuel Administrator, 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, issued on 
Jan. 16, provided that in all portions of 
the United States east of the Mississippi 
River, on Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and on 
each Monday, beginning Jan. 28, and 
continuing to March 25, 1918, inclusive, 
no manufacturing plant should burn fuel 
or use power derived from fuel, except 
only such plants as must be operated 
seven days a week to avoid serious dam- 
age, plants manufacturing perishable 
foods, newspaper plants, and certain mu- 
nition factories. It was also ordered that 
on the Mondays between Jan. 21 and 
March 25, inclusive, no fuel should be 
burned—except enough to prevent injury 
to property from freezing—in any busi- 
ness or professional offices except those 
of the national, State, or Federal Gov- 
ernments, of public utility companies, 
banks, physicians, and dentists; nor was 
the use of fuel permitted in any stores 
or business houses, or in theatres and 
other places of amusement, or in places 
where liquor was sold. The order also 
provided that priority in shipping coal 
should be given to the needs of private 
residences, hospitals, railroads, military 
cantonments, public utilities, shipping 
for bunker purposes, manufacturers of 
perishable foods, and Federal, State, and 
Municipal Governments. 


The order came unexpectedly, and was 
strongly condemned as injudicious and 
unnecessary; nevertheless, it was almost 
universally obeyed. It received the offi- 
cial sanction of President Wilson, and 
was indorsed by some members of the 
Cabinet. Its first effect was such as to 
cause leading members of the Democratic 
Party in and out of Congress, and the 


CS 


Republicans almost unanimously, to de- 
nounce the step and to question the wis- 
dom and judgment of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 
* * * 
RussiA’s CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY DIS- 
SOLVED 


—— Russian Constituent Assembly 
held its first meeting on Jan. 18, 
1918, and after a single turbulent ses- 
sion was dissolved by armed Bolshevist 
sailors in pursuance of a decree of 
Lenine. Tchernoff, a Social Revolution- 
ary, who had been Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the Kerensky Cabinet, was elected 
Chairman over Marie Spiridonova, the 
3olshevist candidate, by a vote of 244 to 
151; the Cadets, of whom fifteen were 
elected, were absent. The Bolshevist 
members withdrew from the Assembly 
after the defeat of their motion that the 
authority of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Government (the Bolsheviki) first be 
recognized. The remnants of the Assem- 
bly then adopted decrees awarding the 
lands to the peasants and proposing to 
send delegates to all the warring nations 
to arrange a world peace. But before 
any further action was taken the Assem- 
bly was closed by the sailor guards. The 
ground of its dissolution was that the 
delegates had been elected by the first 
revolution, (Milukoff-Kerensky,) but 
that the second revolution (Lenine- 
Trotzky) had superseded that election 
and was not properly represented by the 
existing delegates. 

There was some disorder in Petrograd, 
with a number of casualties, the day this 
Assembly convened and during its brief 
existence. 


Nikolai Lenine, the Bolshevist Premier, 
in addressing the Central Executive 
Committee at the Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Council prior to the issuance of the 
decree dissolving the Assembly, spoke as 
follows: 


A conflict between the Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Government and the Con- 
stituent Assembly has been growing since 
the Russian revolution. The February 
revolution was a political bourgeois revo- 
lution, in which the Constitutional Demo- 
erats scored success, overthrowing Czar- 
ism. In October a social revolution oc- 
curred and the working masses, through 
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the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 

became ‘the sovereign authority. 

By creating the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates the Russian proletariat 
brought something new into the revolu- 
tion. There is no equal in the history of 
revolutions in Western Europe, except the 
Paris Commune. The Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates are not bound by any 
rules or traditions to the old bourgeois 
society. Their Government has taken all 
the power and rights into its own hands. 
The Constituent Assembly is the highest 
expression of the political ideals of bour- 
geois society, which are no longer neces- 
sary in a socialist State. The Constituent 
Assembly will be dissolved. It has not 
met today, and has, in fact, ceased to 
exist. 

The Assembly was succeeded by the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets, (Coun- 
cils of Workmen and Soldiers,) which 
held its first meeting on Jan. 22. 

A tragic episode occurred at Petrograd 
on Jan. 20. A. I. Shingaroff, former 
Minister of Finance and Food Control in 
the Kerensky Government, and F. F. 
Kokoshikine, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in Moscow University, and former 
Controller General in the Kerensky Cabi- 
net, were both assassinated by armed 
sailors whilé lying ill in a prison hospital. 
Both were distinguished Russians, and 
their murder produced a profound sensa- 
tion. Measures were taken to protect 
other members of the Kerensky Cabinet 
still under arrest. 

It was stated on Jan. 23 that the 
Bolsheviki had definitely concluded to 
break off negotiations for peace with 
the Germans and Aus*+rians on account 
of their refusal to evacuate the occupied 
provinces pending an election to deter- 
mine their sovereignty. 

* x # 


ADMIRAL Wemyss, NEw HEAD OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY 


ICE ADMIRAL SIR ROSSLYN 
WEMYSS was appointed First Sea 

Lord of the British Admiralty on Dec. 
26, 1917, in succession to Admiral Sir 
John R. Jellicoe, who was elevated to the 
peerage. The new Sea Lord was born in 
1864; he is the son of the late J. H. 
Erskine Wemyss of Wemyss Castle, Fife. 
He entered the navy in 1877, was Lieu- 
tenant in 1887, Commander in 1898, and 
Captain in 1901. He -has been in com- 


mand of the Royal Naval Barracks, was 
for a while equerry to King Edward, 
and as Rear Admiral commanded the 
Second Battle Squadron in 1912-13. In 
April, 1915, he commanded the squadron 
which protected the landing of the troops 
at Gallipoli. No important announce- 
ments followed the appointment, and no 
changes in policy were made public. 


* * 


ADDING TO BRITAIN’S FIGHTING FORCES 


HE English House of Commons unan- 
imously passed on second reading 
the bill to increase the man power of the 
United Kingdom at the front by recruit- 
ing men from munition factories who 
had previously been exempted to protect 
them in certain occupations. The bill 
divides the essential industries into three 
classes, in which 1,000,000 exempted men 
were employed. From the first class no 
men were taken; from the second, one- 
half the fit men; from the third, about 
one-third. It was estimated that the. 
change would increase the available 
fighting forces by 450,000. In presenting 
the bill it was stated that the total en- 
rollment in the British armies was 7,500,- 
000. England had contributed 4,530,000; 
Scotland, 620,000; Wales, 280,000; Ire- 
land 170,000; the dominions and colonies, 
900,000. The remaining 1,000,000, com- 
posed of native fighting troops, labor 
corps, carriers, and similar workers, were 
from India, Africa, and other depen- 
dencies. 


As the exemptions had been part of a 
bargain made with the labor leaders 
when conscription was first decided 
upon, it was necessary to have their con- 
currence in the new measure. The Pre- 
mier delivered two addresses to the lead- 
ers of the labor parties in advocacy of 
the measure, the war aims speech printed 
elsewhere in this issue being one of them. 
The negotiations gave a fresh importance 
to the general attitude of labor parties 
toward the war, not only in England, but 
in the other countries of Europe. 


On Jan. 15 the British Labor Party 
issued an appeal to the people of Central 
Europe, in which they announced their 
support of the Russian principle of self- 
determination of peoples and no indemni- 
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ties or annexations. Previously a special 
national labor conference on Dec. 28 had 
adopted a pronunciamento, insisting on 
restitution and reparation. The state- 
ment placed at the forefront a demand 
for the restoration and rehabilitation of 
Belgium at the expense of Germany. It 
also dealt with Alsace-Lorraine, Italy, 
the Balkans, Poland, Turkey, and Ger- 
man African colonies on lines similar to 
those suggested in earlier documents on 
these subjects. The war aims address of 
President Wilson was indorsed through- 
out England, Italy, and France by labor 
leaders in fervent resolutions of ap- 


proval. 
* * 


THE NEw REPUBLIC OF FINLAND 


HE new Republic of Finland is the 

first great fragment broken off the 
former Empire of Russia to attain to 
something like complete national exist- 
ence, as it was almost the latest addition 
to that empire in Europe, Bessarabia 
alone having been added later, as a result 
of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877, though 
Bessarabia had earlier been Russian ter- 
titory. Finland, which had been a semi- 
independent grand duchy under the Swe- 
dish Crown, was united to Russia in 1809, 
as the result of an agreement between 
the Czar Alexander I. of Russia and Na- 
poleon I. According to treaty, Finland 
was to maintain its own self-governing 
institutions, even having its own coinage 
and postage stamps, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia being simply the Grand Duke of Fin- 
land. This treaty was observed by Rus- 
sia for a century, and was then infringed 
by the “ Russianizing ” policy of the Rus- 
sian Ministry. But Finland has had a 
long and continuous practice in the sci- 
ence and art of self-government, and is, 
therefore, far more favorably situated 
for experiments in nationhood than is 
Russia. Its population of 3,231,000, thin- 
ly scattered over an area of 125,000 
square miles, is made up of 2,751,000 
Finns, 338,961 Swedes, (who form the 
ruling class,) with a small number of 
Russians and some 1,600 Lapps, (proba- 
bly representing the oldest European 
race, whose ancestors were contemporary 
with the Ice Age and the mammoth.) 
The great majority of the population, in- 


cluding both Finns and Swedes, belongs 
to the Lutheran Church. In Finland the 
suffrage is possessed by every Finnish 
citizen (man or woman) aged 24 or more. 
There are sixteen electoral districts, re- 
adjusted every ten years, which elect the 
Diet, a single-chamber Parliament of 200 
members, chosen for three years. The 
members of the Diet receive 1,400 marks, 
equal to about $280, for each session of 
about three months. Finland, therefore, 
begins national life with a clear-cut con- 
stitutional system. The substitution of 
an elected President for the hereditary 
Grand Duke will make its organization 
complete. 
* * * 
THE PROBLEM OF “ SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION IN THE GERMAN COLONIES ” 


CCORDING to the recently declared 

war aims of the Entente nations, 
the future of Germany’s colonies in 
Africa and New Guinea is to be decided 
in accordance with the expressed wish 
of the inhabitants. It is not altogether 
easy to see exactly how this popular ex- 
pression is to be obtained. To begin 
with New Guinea, the region formerly 
known as Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land con- 
tains 70,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 531,000 natives, and, before the 
war, 200 Germans. It is not easy to see 
how the rival theories of constitutional 
government and the histories of, say, 
Germany, France, England, and the 
United States, are to be made known to 
these half-million head-hunting Mela- 
nesians in such a way that they may 
form a reasoned judgment; nor is it 
easy to see just how their votes can be 
counted, since it is highly dangerous 
for a white man to travel through nearly 
the whole region. Similarly, the former 
German colonies in Africa cover a mill- 
ion square miles, with a population of 
12,000,000 speaking scores of different 
tongues. Their education in the theory 
of government will take time. Most of 
this territory is, in fact, governed by 
native chiefs, vigorous native despots, 
ruling by armed might, forming about 
them bands of trained spearsmen and 
having their wealth in slaves. It would 
be practicable to obtain the opinion of 
these small military despots, as France 
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did before annexing the regions about 
Timbuktu, on the upper Senegal and Ni- 
ger Rivers. Cameroon chiefs did act- 
ually apply for admission to the British 
Empire shortly before this region was 
seized by Germany. But it does not seem 
that to leave the decision in the hands 
of the chiefs would be quite consistent 
with democracy. 
* * * 
WOMEN AND DRINK IN ENGLAND 


HE weekly average number of 

women in the United Kingdom con- 
victed of drunkenness declined from 700 
in 1914 to 188 at the end of 1917. The 
increase of women employed in industry 
in that period was 1,500,000, and their 
wage earnings increased nearly one 
billion dollars, yet female drunkenness 
declined 73 per cent. The main causes 
appear to be the restrictive measures ap- 
plied to the sale of alcohol, the con- 
structive measures adopted to increase 
opportunities for nonalcoholic refresh- 
ment, and the restrictions on the output 
and release from bond of alcoholic 


liquors imposed by the Food Committee. 


The restriction of the sale of alcohol to 
the hours of the two principal meals 
has done away with the habit of drink- 
ing in public houses during the morning 
and afternoon. As regards the con- 
structive measures, the Central Control 
Board approached the problem by initiat- 
ing and supervising the erection and 
equipment of canteens and messrooms 
at national factories and controlled es- 
tablishments, and in the neighborhood 
of docks, and this movement removed 
one of the most prevalent causes of un- 
necessary drinking, besides materially 
contributing to the efficiency and con- 
tentment of the workers. 

* x & 


AUSTRALIA AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


SECOND referendum on the question 

of conscription in Australia was 
held on Dec. 20, 1917, and resulted in 
a heavier majority against compulsory 
service than the first referendum, in Oc- 
tober, 1916. [See CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE, December, 1916, Pages 446-9.] 
In 1916 the majority against conscription 
was 61,000, but in 1917 it was 165,000, 
the vote being 1,013,000 for and 1,178,000 
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against. There were majorities against 
conscription in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, and South Australia. 
Western Australia, Tasmania, the Fed- 
eral territories, and the Australian mili- 
tary forces gave majorities for conscrip- 
tion. William Morris Hughes, Prime 
Minister, who had pledged himself to the 
resignation of the Government in the 
event of his proposals being defeated, 
accepted the verdict and offered to re- 
tire, but, as Frank Gwynne Tudor, leader 
of the Labor Party, was unable to form a 
Cabinet, Mr. Hughes resumed office as 
Prime Minister. 
* * * 
THE REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL 
ROM the twelfth century until the 
year 1910 Portugal was an inde- 

pendent monarchy. The forced abdication 
of Dom Pedro, in the former Portuguese 
colony of Brazil, gave rise to a sympa- 
thetic republican movement in Portu- 
gal, the first Republican Club being 
founded in 1890. On Jan. 31, 1891, theré 
was an unsuccessful republican revolt 
at Oporto, (or Porto, the home of port 
wine,) and under Carlos I. the “ tobacco 
question” nearly overturned the mon- 
archy. A new revolt, beginning on Jan. 
28, 1908, resulted three days later in 
the assassination of the King, Carlos I, 
and his eldest son, Prince Luiz Philip, 
but the monarchy survived in the person 
of a younger son, who became King 
Manoel II. A new revolution in October, 
1910, however, dethroned him and a re- 
public was proclaimed on Oct. 5. 

Students of Portuguese political prob- 
lems say that this was wholly a revolu- 
tion of the capital, Lisbon, the greater 
part of the nation taking no part in it. 
There followed a long and bitter struggle 
among the various politicians who had 
overthrown the monarchy, and who ap- 
pear to call themselves Republicans and 
Progressives; but, for an outsider, it is 
difficult to discern any clear difference 
of principle between them; the real line 
of cleavage being apparently between 
those in and those out of office; or to 
repeat the phrase of a distinguished 
native of the Iberian Peninsula, Sancho 
Panza, between the Haves and the Have- 
nots, in an official sense. 
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A revolutionary outbreak took place in 
Portugal early in December, 1917, and 
after three days’ fighting the Govern- 
ment capitulated; seventy persons were 
killed and 350 wounded. A new Govern- 
ment was formed under Dr. Paes, the 
revolutionary leader, and _ President 
Machado of the republic was banished. 
The movement appears to have been 
prompted by dissatisfaction with the al- 
leged inefficiency of the old Government. 
There had previously been numerous 
strikes and riots, attributed largely to 
food scarcity and high prices, and any 
monarchist influence in the uprising was 
denied. The new Government pledged it- 
self to continue cordial support of the 
cause of the Entente Allies. On Jan. 
8, 1918, the crews of warships at Lisbon 
mutinied and bombarded the forts, but 
the army remained faithful and the re- 
bellious crews were overpowered. 

* * 


WAR AND MARRIAGES 
IR BERNARD MALLET, President 
of the Royal Statistical Society of 
Great Britain, in his annual address de- 


clared that the marriage rate of 1915 in 
the United Kingdom was the highest on 
record—19.4 per cent.; the previous 
maximum, 17.9, was in 1853. “ Crudely 
stated,” he declared, “the war has re- 
“sulted in 200,000 people being married 
“between August, 1914, and June, 1917, 
“who in the ordinary course would not 
“have married.” 

Alluding to the marriage statistics in 
belligerent countries, he said that in Hun- 
gary the effect of the war had been that 
more than 600,000 people who in the ordi- 
nary course would have married had not 
done so. In Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hesse, Hamburg, and Bremen, six States 
containing more than 80 per cent. of the 
German population, the total number of 
marriages in 1913 was 434,103, and in 
1914 the number was 392,053, a decrease 
of nearly 10 per cent., in spite of a great 
number of war marriages during the first 
month of the war. From figures avail- 
able, in Saxony, compared with the last 
year of peace, the decrease was about 35 
per cent., in Hamburg 24.5 per cent., in 
Bremen 37.6 per cent., and in Berlin 21.6 
per cent., and he presumed that the de- 


crease in the country was greater than in 
the towns. 


The United Kingdom, he stated, had 
lost by the fall in births over 500,000 
potential lives, approximately 10,000 per 
million of the population. Germany had 
lost in the same period 2,600,000, ap- 
proximately 40,000 per million. Hungary 
had lost 1,500,000, approximately 40,000 
per million. At the outbreak of war the 
population of the Central Empires was 
about two and a half times as great as 
that of the United Kingdom; their losses 
of births had apparently been ten times 
as great. The infant mortality, both in 
England and in Germany, was the lowest 
on record in 1916. 


The effect of the war strain in reduc- 
ing vitality is reflected in the rapid in- 
crease in deaths in Germany, Austria, 
and England from tuberculosis. The 
deaths from this cause in the first half 
of 1917 in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and other German States rose 
from 22,008 in the first half of 1913 to 
37,064 in 1917, a 78 per cent. increase; in 
Vienna, Prague, and Budapest the in- 
crease was 90 per cent.; in London the in- 
crease was 17 per cent. 

NATIONALITIES IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


HE statements of war aims by Pre- 
mier Lloyd George and President 


Wilson both laid stress on the fact that 
the so-called Turkish Empire, at pres- 
ent, in fact, ruled from Berlin, is an ex- 
ample of the injustice suffered by sub- 
ject peoples under the domination of piti- 
less foreign conquerors. Since the Turks 
originally came from Northern Central 
Asia, whence they were driven by the 
conquering Mongols, there is in fact no 
part of the Turkish Empire where they 
are not intruders. In Anatolia, (West- 
ern Asia Minor,) where they have ab- 
sorbed or displaced the earlier Greek in- 
habitants, they form a large majority 
of the population. In Constantinople, 
with a population of 1,000,000, and the 
strip of European Turkey attached to it 
by the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913, the 
Turks are in a minority. The estimates 
for Asiatic Turkey are as follows: Asia 
Minor (Anatolia) has 7,000,000 Mussul- 
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mans and 575,000 Armenians, and may 
be considered genuinely Turkish. In Ar- 
menia there are 1,800,000 Mussulmans, 
while there are, or were, 500,000 Arme- 
nians. The Aleppo district contains 
about 800,000 Mussulmans and 50,000 
Armenians. The Lebanon region con- 
tains 320,000 Christians and 30,000 Mus- 
sulmans. This indicates for Asia Minor 
two distinct national areas—Turkish to 
the west and Armenian to the east. 
There are across the Russian frontier 
some 1,250,000 Armenians. If added to 
those in Asia Minor they would form the 
nucleus for the restoration of an ancient 
Aryan race with a very valuable ancient 
literature. Syria and Palestine might 
form two additional small States, but 
there are large Mussulman elements in 
both, though there is probably hardly 
any Turkish blood in either outside the 
small official class. Finally, Arabia, the 
southern part of which has already es- 
tablished its independence, has some 
4,000,000 inhabitants. 
Losses OF HEAvy GUNS 


ENERAL LUDENDORFF, Chief of 
the German General Staff, in a re- 
port issued on Oct. 4, 1917, stated that 
during grand operations the average 
numbers of guns lost by a single Ger- 
man army in a single month, either by 
wear and tear or by enemy fire, were 
found to be as follows: 





Peis Ueno FW aco cadaedurensaucan 870 
HIGANY GIGQCH. ook dé cociedesceeverdacens 585 
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If the same average were maintained 
by all the armies during the year it would 
show a loss of 17,460 guns. Of the above 
total of 1,455, about 655 were lost through 
wear and 800 through allied bom- 
bardments. General Ludendorff gave 
these figures as a reply to the contention 
of his critics that fire against enemy 
batteries is relatively unimportant, and 
that it is only bombardment of the in- 
fantry that seriously matters. The re- 
ply is decisive, as the General says: 

The figures show that the enemy 
counterfires upon our artillery with very 
good results. It should be added that the 


loss of material is only one side of the 
artillery struggle. The destruction of 
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enemy munitions, the losses in killed, 
and the diminution of the physical and 
moral worth of the men are elements at 
least as important. 

¢ = 


JAPANESE SHIPBUILDING 


HE Jxepanese Government in 1917, 
up to August, granted permission 
for construction of 111 ships of a total 
of 554,580 tons, and by September thirty- 
five ships, aggregating 154,727 tons 
gross, had been launched. Prior to 1916 
many vessels were purchased abroad. 
In 1916 twenty vessels, of a total of 
74,300 tons, were sold to foreigners. The 
expansion of the mercantile fleet since 
1896 has been rapid. In 1896 Japan pos- 
sessed 373 vessels of over 100 tons gross, 
aggregating 334,592 tons; in 1916 1,151 
vessels aggregating 1,847,453 tons—an 
increase of 550 per cent. in twenty years. 
Exports and imports combined during 
the same period increased 650 per cent. 
At the end of 1916 there were twenty- 
eight steamship companies, the fleets 
totaling 980,000 tons gross, and the divi- 
dends paid in 1916 averaged 26.1 per 
cent., while private shipowning repre- 
sented about 870,000 tons gross. Japan 
today ranks third in shipbuilding and 
fifth in tonnage. 
x * 

THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


KRAINE, the new republic in Rus- 
sia, derives its name from the Rus- 

sian Krai, “ border,” and means in gen- 
eral the “frontier,” and in particular 
the frontier territory between the Slavs 
(Poles, Lithuanians, Russians) on the 
north and west and the Mussulman 
Turks and Tartars on the south and 
east. Like the “frontier” in the early 
days of the United States, it was un- 
stable, a rather vagué, constantly moving 
region with no definite boundaries. In 
the earlier period of Eastern European 
history, while Russia was a comparative- 
ly small territory centred about Mos- 
cow, much of the Ukraine was under 
Polish domination. The Union of Lublin, 
in 1569, definitely brought both Lithua- 
nia and the Ukraine under the Polish 
crown; the Ukraine then including the 
districts of Kiev, Poltava, and Cherni- 
goff. With the election of the Roman- 
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offs, in 1618, Russia began to increase 
while Poland began to decrease in power. 
Under the Czar Alexei Mikhailovitch, 
(“son of Michael,”) the second Roman- 
off, father of Peter the Great, largely 
through an armed uprising of the people 
of the Ukraine against Polish oppression, 
Russia gained, in 1667, the city and dis- 
trict of Smolensk (Lithuania) and that 
part of the Ukraine to the west of the 
Dnieper, of which Kiev was the capital; 
Kiev having been the oldest Russian 
capital, the original centre of the Russian 
Nation. But much of the Ukraine, east 
of the Dnieper, remained independent 
for a century and a quarter longer, be- 
ing joined to Russia in the year 1787. 

The population of the Ukraine was 
largely made up of emigrants from 
Russia, with large Lithuanian and Polish 
elements and some infusion of Tartar 
blood; but most of the Ukraine speaks a 
dialect differing from that of Muscovite 
Russia about as much as Sicilian dif- 
fers from Tuscan, or Lowland Scotch 
from English. The modern “ Ukrainian ” 
movement largely owes its origin to 
forces set in motion in (Austrian) Gali- 
cia, the purpose of which was to weaken 
Russia by setting up a rival nationalist 
movement, which was to include South- 
ern Galicia and Northern Bukowina, 
Southern Bukowina being Rumanian. 

* * * 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COSSACKS 


HE word “Cossack” (or more cor- 

rectly “Kazak”) was originally a 
name given by the Mohammedan Tartars 
to the irregular armies of the Ukraine 
frontier territory, who fought against 
them on the great plain between the 
Central Russian forest land and the 
Black Sea, in the basins of the Dnieper 
and the Don. Originally the Cossacks 
were, in faet, a knightly order, recruited 
to oppose the advance of the Mohamme- 
dan Tartars, and later Turks. They were 
strictly disciplined under an_ elected 
“ Ataman,” also a Tartar title. In their 
strongly fortified camps on the islands 
of the lower Dnieper no women were ad- 
mitted, and they anticipated, and in 
some respects surpassed, recent move- 
ments of reform by absolutely prohibit- 
ing the use of wine in time of war. When 


the Tartars ceased to be a nation and 
the Turks were gradually pushed back- 
ward toward the Danbue, the strong 
Cossack organization, still with large 
rights of self-government, was made use 
of by the rulers of Russia, into which the 
greater part of the Ukraine had been 
incorporated, as a _well-armed and 
mounted frontier force, Cossack colonies 
being planted along the north edge of 
the Caucasus range and in Siberia. The 
Cossacks of the Caucasus are finely de- 
scribed in Tolstoy’s story, “The Cos- 
sacks.” The Cossacks form, in fact, a 
caste of mounted warriors, probably 
numbering -half a million, with certain 
well-defined rights of self-government, 
and still maintaining the strongly re- 
ligious coloring which marked their 
original purpose. They constitute a po- 
tential force for the defense of order 
against anarchy in Russia. 
* * xk 
SIBERIA AND UKRAINIA 


ILE the whole vast Russian realm, 

covering more than _ 8,000,000 
square miles, or about one-sixth of the 
land surface of the globe, is threaten- 
ing to dissolve into its constituent ele- 
ments, it is interesting to recall the cir- 
cumstances under which this vast, un- 
wieldy mass was brought together. 
Siberia was added to the Russian realm 
in the stirring and adventurous days of 
Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, 
just before the Invincible Armada set 
forth from Spain to “bring England to 
her knees.” Yermak the Cossack, who 
was practically in rebellion against the 
Moscow Czar, Ivan the Terrible, led a 
small band of 1,636 men across the Ural 
Mountains, then the eastern boundary of 
Russia. The Tartar armies had subdued 
most of Siberia, but their power was al- 
ready falling into decay, and Yermak 
and his battalion had little difficulty in 
capturing Sibir, the capital of the Tar- 
tar Khan, the town from which the whole 
vast territory takes its name. Within 
eighty years—that is, by 1660—the Rus- 
sians had reached the Pacific Ocean. 
Neither Tartars nor Turks offered much 
resistance, though during Milton’s child- 
hood the Tunguzes fought obstinately 
against the invaders. The Buryats of 
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Lake Baikal contested their advance for 
ten years, beginning in 1631. There- 
after all went smoothly. 


Ukrainia, at the southwestern end of 
the Russian realm, was largely an out- 
growth, in the stirring times depicted 
in Henry Sienkewicz’s great novels, of 
the once great Polish Kingdom, form- 
ing a loosely organized region between 
Poland and the territories of the Tar- 
tars and Turks. Large inducements to 
settle in this border country were of- 
fered by the Kings of Poland, and an 
instant response was made by the more 
adventurous spirits of Poland, Galicia, 
and Russia. But the Poles exercised 
their authority so tyrannously that in 
the reign of the second Romanoff, Czar 
Alexei Mikhailovitch, the Cossacks, led 
by Bogdan Khmelnitski, revolted, and 
joined their fortunes with Russia, ask- 
ing for and receiving large rights of 
self-government. In the days of Peter 
the Great Mazeppa tried to break this 
union, joining his forces with Charles 
XII. of Sweden, Peter’s indomitable 
enemy. But Peter won, and the union 
between Great Russia and Little Russia 
was renewed. 

oa 


THE GERMAN PRACTICE oF “ LOOTING ” 


HE Director of Lick Observatory, 

California, has recently reminded the 
world of a notorious act of looting 
by German troops, Kaiser Wilhelm be- 
ing the receiver of the stolen goods. 
Several hundred years ago the French 
Jesuits made for the Chinese Court a 
group of huge bronze astronomical in- 
struments: great globes, armillary 
spheres, astrolabes, and large circles 
divided for measurement of angles in 
the sky, all of heroic size and cast in 
massive bronze. Eight or nine of these 
historic instruments were dismounted by 
French and German officers during the 
expedition against the Boxers in 1900, 
five being sent to Germany and three or 
four to France. The French Govern- 
ment was indignant, and immediately 
returned to Peking the instruments sent 
to France; they were once more mounted 
on the city wall. The German Kaiser 
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had no such scruples. Three of. these 
beautiful instruments are now to be seen 
in front of the Kaiser’s Palace at Pots- 
dam, to remind the world of his speech: 
“When you shall meet him, (the Chin- 
ese,) remember, quarter is not to be 
given, prisoners must not be made; use 
your weapons so that for a thousand 
years no Chinaman dare look askance 
at a German.” (Illustrierte Zeitung, 
Aug. 2, 1900.) 

The word “loot,” used by the Lick 
Director, is interesting. It is an Anglo- 
Indian “loan-word,” borrowed from the 
Hindi, from the vocabulary of tribes 
of hereditary thieves. It was first used 
in 1757, the year of the battle of Plas- 
sey, in Orme’s History. The looter was 
called, in Hindi, a “ looty-wallah ” ; thus, 
in 1782, J. Munro speaks of “ rascally 
looty-wallahs.” More recent instances 
are those of W. L. Whipple: “A noted 
lutee or rogue ” ; and Lawrence Oliphant: 
“TI observed, in the suburb, large looting 
parties composed of Chinese blackguards, 
ransacking the houses.” 


ae Japanese since their capture of | 

Tsing-tao have greatly increased the 
trade of that port. In 1916 the trade 
was $39,000,000,. against $13,000,000 
in 1915. At the rate of exchange, which 
fell 35 per cent. in 1916, the actual in- 
crease was 400 per cent. During the 
year the imports rose from $7,500,000 to 
$20,000,000, the exports from $5,500,000 
to $19,000,000. A new section of the city 
has been erected, wharves have been 
built, and shipping and railway facilities 
vigorously introduced. 

* * * 


NDER the new Franchise bill, 

which has passed the Commons and 
is favorably reported in the House of 
Lords, there will be added to the total 
electorate 2,000,000 men and 6,000,000 
women, thus doubling the voting strength 
of the United Kingdom; the present 
electorate numbers 8,000,000. The bill 
will put upon the voting list about 10, 
000,000 men out of the total of 13,000,- 
000 above the age of 21 in the British 
Isles. 





WAR AIMS OF LABOR PARTIES 


Significant Manifestoes Marking the Rise of the 
Workingman as a Power in Deciding War Questions 


succeeded in seizing control of the 

issues of war and peace on the east- 

ern front there has been a marked 
tendency among the working people in all 
the belligerent countries to take an active 
part in the settlement of war questions. 
In the first weeks of 1918 this new at- 
titude became so emphatic and powerful 
as to constitute one of the most mo- 
mentous aspects of the war situation, 
calling for treatment at some length in 
the pages of CURRENT History MAGa- 
ZINE. 

The proletariat, awakening to fuller 
class consciousness, declares that it is go- 
ing to end the war. As the middle class 
did in the Napoleonic wars, the working 
class is gaining an increasing, if not yet 
a controlling, voice in the conduct of af- 
fairs, and many thoughtful observers are 
expressing the belief that this power will 
never be relinquished. 

The revolutionary change has been 
especially marked in England, where or- 
ganized labor is aspiring to supplant the 
titled and capitalistic classes in national 
politics. Every day of the first weeks 
of 1918 has brought new emphasis to the 
fact that labor is now the dominant 
factor in shaping Great Britain’s war 
policy. Premier Lloyd George, recogniz- 
ing the. situation, made two of his most 
important war speeches within a single 
week to the nation’s labor leaders. At 
the annual conference of the British 
Labor Party in Nottingham on Jan. 23 
Arthur Henderson, the party’s leader in 
the House of Commons, declared that or- 
ganized labor was taking a stand in in- 
ternational politics from which it would 
never recede. “‘ We are expecting,” he 
added, “ to get into a conference that will 
result in a peace settlement.” Both he 
and the Russian Ambassador made the 
startling statement that a revolution— 
peaceful, of course—was taking place at 
the present moment in England. At the 
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same time Chairman Purdy, in opening 
the convention, declared: “ A negotiated 
peace while Germany occupies the terri- 
tory of others would be a German vic- 
tory. If Germany does not accept Presi- 
dent Wilson’s aims, those announced by 
Premier Lloyd George, and labor’s mini- 
mum terms, we will fight on.” 

The Nottingham Convention by a two- 
thirds majority indorsed the war aims 
program which appears in the pages 
that follow. All amendments sug- 
gested by pacifists were laid aside. A 
resolution was adopted welcoming the 
war aims addresses of President Wilson 
and Premier Lloyd George [which ap- 
pear elsewhere] “in so far as they har- 
monize with the aims of the British labor 
movement.” The resolution called upon 
the Allies to formulate their war aims 
jointly and arrange for an interallied 
conference in London on Feb. 20. 


Crisis in Central Empires 


That the Central Powers are feeling 
the pressure of the new movement, which 
has been aided by the fraternizing of 
Russian and Teutonic soldiers, is evident 
from the widespread strikes in Austria- 
Hungary and the imprisonment of scores 
of pacifist labor leaders in Germany. The 
situation in Austria has taken on the pro- 
portions of a crisis. The plain citizenry 
of the Dual Monarchy, reading the peace 
terms of President Wilson and Premier 
Lloyd George, can find little in them to 
support the frantic pleas of the German 
militarists that they are fighting to pre- 
serve their empire. Since the Bolsheviki 
at Brest-Litovsk forced the German lead- 
ers to come out into the open as avowed 
annexationists the temper of the common 
people throughout the Central Empires 
has undergone a change. The working 
of this new and potent influence caused 
M. Litvinoff, Bolshevist Ambassador to 
Great Britain, in his speech before the 
labor congress at Nottingham, to declare 
“we can already hear the rumblings of 
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a storm in Austria from the results at 
Brest-Litovsk.” 

The message of the French Socialists 
to the Bolsheviki, printed in the pages 
that follow, is another phase of the same 
movement. The war aims of the British 
labor unions and those of the Socialists 
of the Continental countries, while differ- 
ing widely on the point of a German 
peace, are so nearly alike in other es- 
sentials as to give an impression of gen- 
eral solidarity. Upon this solidarity 
their leaders have based the recent asser- 
tion that if the statesmen do not soon 
make a peace the workers will get to- 
gether at Stockholm or elsewhere and 
do it themselves. 

Below are presented the most signifi- 
cant of the recent utterances of labor 
organizations in various belligerent coun- 
tries, all throwing light upon the war 
aims of European groups of workingmen. 
To complete the story the reader should 
turn also to the imposing series of war- 
aims speeches by political leaders, be- 
ginning on Page 257 of this issue of 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


British Labor’s War Aims 


One of the steps leading up to the Not- 
tingham resolution was a memorandum 
on “ Labor’s War Aims” issued Dec. 17, 
1917, by the Labor Party through its 
Secretary, Mr. Henderson. The mem- 
orandum was passed by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress and the Executive of the Labor 
Party. It declares “that whatever may 
have been the causes of the outbreak of 
the war, it is clear that the peoples of 
Europe, who are necessarily the chief 
sufferers from its horrors, had them- 
selves no hand in it,” and that “ what- 
ever may have been the objects for which 
the war was begun, the fundamental pur- 
pose of the British labor movement in 
supporting the continuance of the 
struggle is that the world may henceforth 
be made safe for democracy.” 

Opposing imperialism in all countries, 
the memorandum declares that the Brit- 
ish labor movement relies largely upon 
the complete democratization of all Gov- 
ernments, on the abolition of compulsory 
military service everywhere, and on the 
establishment, through the coming peace 
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treaty, of a supernational authority, or 
league of nations, with appropriate legis- 
lative machinery and the necessary 
power to enforce its decrees. 


Self-Determinism of Peoples 


A summary of the other chief points 
is as follows: 

The British labor movement has no 
sympathy with the attempts made, now in 
this quarter and now in that, to convert 
this war into a war of conquest, whether 
what is sought to be acquired by force is 
territory or wealth; nor should the 
struggle be prolonged for a single day, 
once the conditions of a permanent peace 
can be secured, merely for the sake of 
extending the boundaries of any State. 
But it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that, not only restitution and reparation, 
but also certain territorial readjustments 
are required, if a renewal of armaments 
and war is to be avoided. These readjust- 
ments must be such as can be arrived at 
by common agreement on the general 
principle of allowing all peoples to settle 
their own destinies and for the purpose 
of removing any obvious cause of future 
international ¢onflict. 

The British labor movement emphat- 
ically insists that a foremost condition of 
peace must be the reparation by the Ger- 
man Government, under the direction of 
an international commission, of the 
wrong admittedly done to Belgium; pay- 
ment by that Government for all the 
damage that has resulted from this 
wrong; and the restoration of Belgium 
to complete and untrammeled independ- 
ent sovereignty, leaving to the decision 
of the Belgian people the determination 
of their own future policy in all respects. 

The British labor movement reaf- 
firms its reprobation of the crime 
against the peace of the world by which 
Alsace and Lorraine were forcibly torn 
from France in 1871, a political blunder 
the effects of which have contributed in 
no small degree to the continuance of un- 
rest and the growth of militarism in Eu- 
rope; and, profoundly sympathizing with 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Alsace 
and Lorraine who have been subjected to 
so much repression, asks, in accordance 
with the declarations of the French So- 
cialists, that they shall be allowed, un- 
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der the protection of the supernational 
authority, or league of nations, freely 
to decide what shall be their future polit- 
ical position. 


The Balkans and Italy 


The British labor movement suggests 
that the whole problem of the reorgani- 
zation of the administration of the peo- 
ples of the Balkan Peninsula might be 
dealt with by a special conference of 
their representatives, or by an authori- 
tative international commission, on the 
basis of (a) the complete freedom of 
these people to settle their own destinies, 
irrespective of Austrian, Turkish, or 
other foreign dominion; (b) the inde- 
pendent sovereignties of the several na- 
tionalities in those districts in which 
these are largely predominant; (c) the 
universal adoption of religious tolerance, 
the equal citizenship of all races, and 
local autonomy; (d) a customs union 
embracing the whole of the Balkan 
States; and (e) the entry of all the Bal- 
kan National States into a federation 
for the concerted arrangement by mutual 
agreement among themselves of all mat- 
ters of common concern. 

The British labor movement declares 
its warmest sympathy with the people of 
Italian blood and speech who have been 
left outside the inconvenient and inde- 
fensible boundaries that have, as a result 
of the diplomatic agreements of the past, 
been assigned to the Kingdom of Italy, 
and supports their claim to be united 
with those of their own race and tongue. 
It realizes that arrangements may be 
necessary for securing the legitimate in- 
terests of the people of Italy in the ad- 
jacent seas, but it has no sympathy with 
the far-reaching aims of conquest of 
Italian imperialism and believes that all 
legitimate needs can be safeguarded 
without precluding a like recognition of 
the needs of others or annexation of other 
people’s territories. 


Principle of Self-Determination 


With regard to the other cases in dis- 
pute, from Luxemburg, on the one hand, 
of which the independence has been tem- 
porarily destroyed, to the lands now 
under foreign domination inhabited by 
other races—the outstanding example 





being that of the Poles—the British labor 
movement relies as the only way of 
achieving a lasting settlement on the ap- 
plication of the principle of allowing 
each people to settle its own destiny. 


The Jews and Palestine 


The British labor movement demands 
for the Jews in all countries the same ele- 
mentary rights of tolerance, freedom of 
residence and trade, and equal citizenship 
that ought to be extended to all the in- 
habitants of every nation. It further ex- 
presses the opinion that Palestine should 
be set free from the harsh and oppressive 
government of the Turk, in order that 
this country may form a free State, 
under international guarantee, to which 
such of the Jewish people as desire to do 
so may return, and may work out their 
own salvation free from interference by 
those of alien race or religion. 


The British labor movement condemns 
the handing back to the universally exe- 
crated rule of the Turkish Government 
any subject people. It is further sug- 
gested that the peace of the world re- 
quires that Constantinople should be 
made a free port, permanently neutral- 
ized, and placed (together with both 
shores of the Dardanelles and possibly 
some or all of Asia Minor) under the 
same impartial administration. 

With regard to the colonies of the sev- 
eral belligerents in tropical Africa, from 
sea to sea, the British labor movement 
disclaims all sympathy with the impe- 
rialist idea that these should form the 
booty of any nation. It is suggested 
that the interests of humanity would be 
best served by the full and frank aban- 
donment by all the belligerents of any 
dreams of an African empire; the trans- 
fer of the present colonies of the Euro- 
pean powers in tropical Africa, however 
the limits of this area may be defined, to 
the proposed supernational authority, or 
league of nations, herein suggested. 


The British labor movement declares 
against all the projects now being pre- 
pared by imperialists and capitalists, not 
in any one country only, but in most 
countries, for an economic war, after 
peace has been secured, either against 
one or other foreign nation or against all 
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foreign nations, as such an economic 
war, if begun by any country, would in- 
evitably lead to reprisals, to which each 
nation in turn might in self-defense be 
driven. 

To make the world safe for democracy 
involves much more than the prevention 
of war, either military or economic. 
Within each country the Government 
must for some time maintain its control 
of the most indispensable commodities, 
in order to secure their appropriation, 
not in a competitive market mainly to 
the richer classes in proportion to their 
means, but systematically, to meet the 
most urgent needs of the whole com- 
munity on the principle of “no cake for 
any one until all have bread.” 

The British labor movement holds that 
one of the most imperative duties of all 
countries immediately peace is declared 
will be the restoration, so far as may be 
possible, of the homes, farms, factories, 
public buildings, and means of communi- 
cation wherever destroyed by war opera- 
tions. 

The British labor movement will not 
be satisfied unless there is a full and free 
judicial investigation into the accusations 
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made on all sides that particular Govern- 
ments have ordered, and particular offi- 
cers have exercised, acts of cruelty, op- 
pression, violence, and theft against indi- 
vidual victims, for which no justification 
can be found in the ordinary usages of 
war. 

It draws attention, in particular, to the 
loss of life and property of merchant sea- 
men and other noncombatants (includ- 
ing women and children) resulting from 
this inhuman and ruthless conduct. It 
should be part of the conditions of peace 
that there should be forthwith set up a 
court of claims and accusations, which 
should investigate all such allegations as 
may be brought before it, summon the 
accused person or Government to answer 
the complaint, to pronounce judgment, 
and award compensation or damages, 
payable by the individual or Government 
condemned to the persons who had suf- 
fered wrong, or to their dependents. The 
several Governments must be responsible, 
financially and otherwise, for the pres- 
entation of the cases of their respective 
nationals to such a court of claims and 
accusations and for the payment of the 
compensation awarded. 


Labor Party’s Reconstruction Program 


Conscription of Wealth 


HE British Labor Party followed up 
7 its war aims memorandum by issu- 
ing on Jan. 3, 1918, a report of its 
general policy for “reconstruction ” 
after the war. It was prepared by a sub- 
committee of the executive for discussion 
by the constituent organizations and for 
eventual submission to the party confer- 
ence to be held next June. The four 
pillars of reconstruction are specified 
thus: 


(a) The Universal Enforcement of the 
National Minimum; 
(b) The Democratic Control of Industry ; 
(c) The Revolution in National Finance; 
and 
(dq) The Surplus Wealth for the Com- 
mon Good. 
The Labor Party states its general 
principles of reconstruction in these 
terms: 


The individualist system of capitalist 
production * * * may, we hope, have 
received a deathblow. With it must go 
the political system and ideas in which it 
naturally found expression. We of the 
Labor Party, whether in opposition or in 
due time called upon to form an admini- 
stration, will certainly lend no hand to its 
revival. If we in Britain are to escape 
from the decay of civilization itself we 
must insure that what is presently to be 
built up is a new social order, based not 
on fighting, but on fraternity—not on the 
competitive struggle for the means of bare 
life, but on a deliberately planned co- 
operation in production and distribution 
for the benefit of all—not on the utmost 
possible inequality of riches, but on a 
systematic approach toward a _ healthy 
equality of material circumstances for 
every person—not on an enforced dominion 
over subject nations, subject races, sub- 
ject colonies, subject classes, or a subject 
sex, but, in industry as well as in gov- 
ernment, on that equal freedom, that gen- 
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eral consciousness of consent, and that 
widest possible participation in power, 
both economic and political, which is char- 
acteristic of democracy. We do not, of 
course, pretend that it is possible, even 
after the drastic clearing away that is now 
going on, to build society anew in a year 
or two of feverish ‘* reconstruction.’’ What 
the Labor Party intends to satisfy itself 
about is that each brick that it helps to 
lay shall go to erect the structure that it 
intends, and no other. 

As regards the first “pillar,” the 
party holds that the minimum wage of 
30 shillings ($7.50) a week should be 
the very lowest base line for the least 
skilled adult workers, men or women, in 
any occupation in the United Kingdom. 
It calls for suitable provision against the 
disorganization of the labor market that 
must follow when millions of soldiers 
are demobilized and suddenly turned 
adrift to find employment. The party in- 
sists that the obligation to find suitable 
employment for these men and women 
will rest with the Government, and it de- 
mands that the Government should bind 
itself not to attempt to lower the stan- 
dard of wages. To this end it calls for a 
specified program of public construction 
enterprises, which shall be used te tide 
over the period of readjustment. 


Control of Industry 


The party declares against the con- 
tinuance of the Military Service acts a 
moment longer than the imperative re- 
quirements of the war excuse. It stands 
not merely for the principle of the com- 
mon ownership of the nation’s land, to 
be applied as suitable opportunities oc- 
cur, but also for the national ownership 
and administration of the railways and 
canals and their union, along with har- 
bors and roads, and the posts and tel- 
egraphs, as well as the great lines of 
steamers, in a united national service of 
communication and transport, to be 
worked exclusively for the common good. 

The party opposes the return of the 
railways to the shareholders, declaring 
that the railways and canals, like the 
roads, must henceforth belong to the 
public alone. Both in the railways and 
nationalized mines the party suggests a 
steadily increasing participation in the 
management, both central and local, of 
the employes, and aims at household coal 
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of standard quality, a fixed and uniform 
price for the whole kingdom, payable by 
rich and poor alike, as unalterable as the 
penny postage stamp. It is further as- 
serted that health insurance will never 
be put on a proper footing, or the Friend- 
ly Societies secure a clear field, until the 
nation expropriates the profit-making in- 
dustrial insurance companies. 

The assumption by a State Depart- 
ment of the whole business of life insur- 
ance is urged, and the party sees the key 
to temperance reform in taking the man- 
ufacture and retailing of alcoholic drink 
out of the hands of those who find profit 
in promoting the utmost possible con- 
sumption. Localities should have con- 
ferred upon them facilities 

(a) To prohibit the sale of liquor; 

(b) To reduce the number of licenses 
and regulate the conditions under which 
they may be held; and 

(c) If a locality decides that licenses 
are to be granted, to determine whether 
such licenses shall be under private or 
any form of public control. 

The party holds that the Government 
has demonstrably prevented a lot of 
“ profiteering,” work which must not end 
immediately on the declaration of peace. 
“The people will be extremely foolish if 
they ever allow their indispensable indus- 
tries to slip back into the unfettered con- 
trol of private capitalists, who are, 
actually at the instance of the Govern- 
ment itself, now rapidly combining, trade 
by trade, into monopolist trusts, which 
may presently become as ruthless in their 
extortion as the worst American exam- 
ples. The question of the retail prices 
of household commodities is emphatically 
the most practical of all political issues 
to the woman elector.” 


Revolution in National Finance 


On the question of national finance the 
report has the following, among other 
passages: 

The colossal expenditure involved in the 


present war (of which, against the pro- 
test of the Labor Party, only a quarter 
has been raised by taxation, while three- 
quarters have been borrowed at onerous 
rates of interest, to be a burden on the 
nation’s future) brings things to a crisis. 
Innumerable new private fortunes are 
being heaped up by those who have taken 
advantage of the nation’s needs; and the 
one-tenth of the population which owns 
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LEON TROTZKY 


The People’s Commissioner for Foreign Affairs in the Russian (Bol- 
shevist) Administration. He was prominent in the Russian Rev- 
olution of 1905, but was in the United States when the Czar 


was overthrown in March, 1917. 
(© International Film Service.) 





LABOR PARTY’S RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


nine-tenths of the riches of the United 
Kingdom, far from being made poorer, 
will find itself, in the aggregate, as a re- 
sult of the war, drawing in rent and inter- 
est and dividends a larger nominal income 
than ever before. 


Such a position demands a revolution in 
national finance. How are we to discharge 
a public debt that may well reach the 
almost incredible figure of £7,000,000,000, 
and at the same time raise an annual 
revenue which for local as well as 
central government must probably reach 
£1,000,000,000 a year? It is over this 
problem of taxation that the various 
political parties will be found to be 
most sharply divided. The Labor Party 
stands for such a system of taxation as 
will yield all the necessary revenue to the 
Government without encroaching on the 
prescribed national minimum standard of 
life of any family whatsoever; without 
hampering production or discouraging any 
useful personal effort, and with the near- 
est possible approximation to equality of 
sacrifice. We definitely repudiate all pro- 
posals for a protective tariff, in whatever 
specious guise tliey may be cloaked, as a 
device for burdening the consumer with 
unnecessarily enhanced prices, to the 
profit of the capitalist employer or landed 
proprietor who avowedly expects his 
profit or rent to be increased thereby. We 
shall strenuously oppose any taxation of 
whatever kind which would increase the 
price of food or of any other necessary 
of life. 


For the raising of the greater part of 
the revenue now required the Labor Party 
looks to the direct taxation of the incomes 
above the necessary cost of family mainte- 
nance; and for the requisite effort to pay 
off the national debt, to the direct tax- 
ation of private fortunes both during life 
and at death. The income tax and super- 
tax ought at once to be thoroughly re- 
formed in assessment and collection, in 
abatements and allowances, and in grad- 
uation and differentiation, so as to levy 
the required total sum in such a way as 
to make the real sacrifice of all the tax- 
payers as nearly as possible equal. This 
would involve assessment by families in- 
stead of by individual persons, so that the 
burden is alleviated in proportion to the 
number of persons to be maintained. It 
would involve the raising of the present 
unduly low minimum income assessable to 
the tax, and the lightening of the present 
unfair burden on the great mass of pro- 
fessional and small trading classes by a 
new scale of graduation, rising from a 
penny in the pound on the smallest as- 
sessable income up to 16 or even 19 
shillings in the pound on the highest 
income of the millionaires. It would in- 
volve bringing into assessment the numer- 
ous windfalls of profit that now escape, 


and a further differentiation between es- 
sentially different kinds of income. 

But all this will not suffice. It will be 
imperative at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to free the nation from at any rate 
the greater part of its new load of in- 
terest-bearing debt for loans which ought 
to have been levied as taxation; and the 
Labor Party stands for a special capital 
levy to pay off, if not the whole, a very 
substantial part of the entire national 
debt—a capital levy chargeable like the 
death duties on all property, but (in order 
to secure approximate equality of sacri- 
fice) with exemption of the smallest sav- 
ings, and for the rest at rates very 
steeply graduated, so as to take only a 
small contribution from the little people 
and a very much larger percentage from 
the millionaires. Over this issue of how 
the financial burden of the war is to be 
borne, and how the necessary revenue is 
to be raised, the greatest political battles 
will be fought. 


Surplus for Common Good 


The fourth pillar is the future appro- 
priation of the surplus, not to the en- 
largement of any individual fortune, but 
to the common good. It is from this con- 
stantly arising surplus (to be secured, on > 
the one hand, by nationalization and 
municipalization, and, on the other, by 
the steeply graduated taxation of private 
income and riches) that will have to be 
found the new capital which the com- 
munity day by day needs for the per- 
petual improvement and increase of its 
various enterprises, for which we shall 
decline to be dependent on the usury- 
exacting financiers. 

It is from the same source, says the 
report, that has to be defrayed the public 
provision for the sick and infirm of all 
kinds (including that for maternity and 
infancy) which is still so scandalously 
insufficient; for the aged and those 
prematurely incapacitated by accident or 
disease, now in many ways so imperfect- 
ly cared for; for the education alike of 
children, of adolescents, and of adults, in 
which the Labor Party demands a genuine 
equality of opportunity, overcoming all 
differences of material circumstances; 
and for the organization of public im- 
provements of all kinds, including the 
brightening of the lives of those now 
condemned to almost ceaseless toil, and 
a great development of the means of 
recreation. From the same source must 
come the greatly increased public pro- 
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vision that the Labor Party will insist on 
being made for scientific investigation 
and original research, in every branch 
of knowledge, not to say also for the 
promotion of music, literature, and fine 
art, which have been under capitalism 
so greatly neglected, and upon which, so 
the Labor Party holds, any real develop- 
ment of civilization fundamentally de- 
pends. Society, like the individual, does 
not live by bread alone—does not exist 
only for perpetual wealth production. 

It is the proposal for this appropri- 
ation of every surplus for the common 
good—in the vision of its resolute use 
for the building up of the community as 
a whole instead of for the magnification 
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of individual fortunes—that the Labor 
Party, as the party of the producers by 
hand or by brain, most distinctively marks 
itself off from the older political parties, 
standing, as these do, essentially for the 
maintenance, unimpaired, of the perpet- 
ual private mortgage upon the annual 
product of the nation that is involved in 
the individual ownership of land and 
capital. 

Finally, the report proposes “home 
rule all round” in the empire, disclaims 
any intention to dispossess or impoverish 
any other State, opposes the idea of an 
“economic war,” likewise of a protective 
tariff, and advocates a league of nations, 
to be provided for in the treaty of peace. 


British Labor’s Message to the Bolsheviki 


Indorses 


GAIN the British Labor Party 

placed itself on record regarding 

war issues on Jan. 15, 1918, in a 
message to the Russian people and an 
appeal to the peoples of Central Europe. 
The message was prepared by the Labor 
Party in conjunction with the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress. The text reads: 


We have reached a crisis in the war. 
The negotiations at Brest-Litovsk have 
been interrupted because the Germans 
have refused to admit the principle of 
self-determination of peoples and the 
doctrine of no annexations. In thus act- 
ing, the Central Powers are speaking 
clearly in the name of a militarist State. 


In this crisis the British people must 
speak, because the Russians can only suc- 
ceed in their great and perilous task if 
supported by the people everywhere. The 
British people must proclaim to Russia 
and the Central Powers that its aim is 
identical with Russia’s; that we, too, see 
no solution for the evils of militarism ex- 
cept self-determination and no indemnities, 

In applying this Russian principle to 
our own case we are conscious of the 
problems raised, but we do not shrink 
therefrom. The British people accepts the 
principle of no annexations for the British 
Empire. This applies in our case to the 
Middle East, Africa, and India. 

We wish to remind the Russian people 
that Great Britain, taught by the loss of 
the American colonies in the eighteenth 


“No Annexations ” 


Plan 


century, was the first modern State to 
grant complete self-determination to any 
group of its inhabitants, for example, the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand. We accept the 
principle also for India and other de- 
pendencies of the British Empire, though 
we believe that the record of the British 
Government here gives little occasion for 
reproach, 


We intend to meet this by more rapid 
development of self-government. We re- 
spect the sovereign independence of the 
Turkish people in their national home, 
but we believe that the domination of 
their Government over other peoples is a 
hindrance to their own national develop- 
ment. Our Government is pledged to some 
of those peoples—Arabs, Palestinians, Ar- 
menians—that the Ottoman rule shall not 
again be imposed on them. This responsi- 
bility should be undertaken by the peace 
conference and a permanent international 
organization that we hope will be there 
constituted. 


In tropical Africa we repeat our re- 
nunciation of annexations. Nobody con- 
tends that the black races can govern 
themselves. They can only make it known 
that the particular Government under 
which they have been living is bad in 
some or all respects and indicate the spe- 
cific evils from which they desire libera- 
tion. We believe that the peace confer- 
ence would be well advised to place all 
tropical Africa under uniform interna- 
tional control. 


We adjure the peoples of Central Eu- 
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rope to declare themselves or make their 
Governments speak for them in answer to 
Russia and ourselves. We call on them 
to renounce annexations in Europe with 
the same good faith in which we are re- 
nouncing them in Asia. We call on them 
to give the same self-determination to the 
French, Alsatian, Italian, Polish, and 
Danish members of their States as Rus- 
sia has given to Finland, Courland, Lithu- 
ania, and Russian Poland. * * * 

The family interests of dynasties or the 
desire of the German, Austrian, and 
Magyar governing classes to dominate 
other classes and nationalities must no 
more be suffered to prevent self-deter- 
mination in Central Europe, and thereby 
imperil it in Europe as a whole, than the 
interests of British imperialism or British 


capitalism must be suffered to do else- 
where. 

Peoples of Central Europe, this catastro- 
phe of the human race, this fatal schism 
in the civilized world, can only be ended 
by the defeat of militarism on both sides 
and by the victory on both sides of moral 
and intellectual fair dealing. If the world 
is to be saved, it must be saved by good 
faith and reciprocity on the part of all 
Do not fail us now. Do not let your Gove 
ernments drive the British people, as they 
are driving the Russian people, into the 
terrible choice between continuing the 
war and abandoning the only principles 
that can save the world. 

If this choice is forced upon us, we shall 
choose as Russia, chose. We shall con- 
tinue, but the responsibility will be yours. 


French Socialists’ Protest to Russians 
Appeal Against Separate Peace 


lute universal suffrage, nor a supreme 
and responsible Parliament. Thus the 
people of the enemy countries have not 
affirmed by their acts their anti-imperial- 
istic will, nor their unison with the right of 
peoples to dispose of themselves, nor with 
the principle of the society of nations 
which is destined to guarantee it. 


There is in war a terrible logic. The 


HE Socialist group in the French 
Chamber of Deputies published on 
Dec. 19, 1917, a long open letter to 
their fellow-Socialists in Russia, in which 
they recalled the enthusiasm and hope 
with which French Socialists had wel- 
comed the Russian revolution, and in 
which they pleaded with the revolution- Soviets realize this, for, while affirming 
aries not to betray their allies by making their desire for a general peace, they 
a separate peace. They pointed out that said: ‘‘ Let us ask Germany to make her 
such a peace between Russia and Ger- war ame ae and the German Social- 
ists to have a revolution, just as we 

many would revive autocracy and be a hewn.” 

moral disaster for which socialism would 


The Soviets obtained neither one ane 
have to bear the blame. The full text of 


swer nor the other. Nevertheless, peace 
the latter half of the message is as fol- can be nothing but just, nothing but last- 


ing. It can be both only by the demo- 
lows: cratic will of the people. A _ separate 
How can the democracies of the West, peace cannot be that. Thus concluded by 
whose long historic struggle the Russian the Russian revolution it would constrain 
democracy has no right to despise, even Russian socialism to repudiate its own 
if it has not yet produced socialism; how principles, renouncing the right of the 
can the great American democracy, whose people to dispose of themselves, and 
reckon as nothing the fate of the violated 
and pillaged little nations. 

It would be a moral disaster the burden 
of which would be borne everywhere by 
will they be able to strengthen them- international socialism as a perfectly nat- 
selves for a prolonged struggle if they do ural consequence. Russian Socialists will 
not wish to see dominate the political, not assume this responsibility. Accord- 
military, and economic hegemony of those ing to them, Russia will ascend from the 
who at the last moment unchained the abyss into which Czarism had thrown it. 
catastrophe? But for that supreme effort all Russian 

Has not Germany, followed by her allies, Socialists ought to be together and united. 
until now declined to make known her Divisions which were already sapping it 
war aims? The laboring classes of the before the war now paralyze its work of 
Central Empires have not won their po- reorganization. From afar, we, its friends, 
litical liberty. Even their sacrifices have have suffered in realizing so many cyn- 
not yet established the certitude of abso- ical differences and _ rivalries. These 


idealistic force no one can deny; how can 
these nations act if they realize that they 
are threatened by the feebleness and de- 
sertion of their great northern ally? How 
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threaten the possible return of a reaction- 
ism from which the whole world would 
suffer. 

But most of all, Russia should find, at 
the earliest possible moment, a_ stable 
Government whence shall arise the new 
L.fo. A Constituent Assembly alone can 
furnish it; it alone can end the conflicts 
which unseat dictators without giving 
them authority and security for the mor- 
row; it alone can say that it governs for 
the people by the people; it alone will 
offer other nations of the world guaran- 
tees and covenants which Russia is called 
to undertake in the international moves 
ment of events. 

By casting aside a separate peace, rev- 
olutionary Russia will preserve her honor ; 
she will refuse to deliver up to German 
imperialism the democracies which strug- 
gle against it. By uniting all Socialist 
elements, she will cement her forces of 
organization. By creating a republican 
administration with all the Regular Reds, 
she will indestructibly lay the foundations 
of Russian liberty, she will serve the 
progress of socialism throughout the 
world. 

And we French Socialists who find in 
the seriousness of events and in the cons 
sciousness of our responsibilities the ins 
spiration for these friendly declarations, 
we do not hesitate to say to you: We also 
realize the extent of our duties. French 
Socialists will do nothing to weaken the 
resistance of the army and people of 
France, but rather strengthen the morale 
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of both, and forcefully implore the allied 
Governments that they clearly indicate 
by actions their oft-repeated declarations 
that they are fighting because they are 
attacked and that they would obtain no 
peace other than that of right. 

Thus would a promise of a revision of 
the aims of war be imposed on the Gov- 
ernments. ‘To the Governments of the 
Central Empires our Governments should 
categorically say: Only the desire for a 
general peace, which is the will of all 
pespies as it is of the Russian people, 
and the realization of international justice, 
can prevent the prolongation of the war. 

The sacrifices which the allied peoples 
Still consent to bear and on which the 
security of the Russian revolution and 
the path to reorganization rest may pos- 
sibly, in spite of appearances, so bring 
home this supreme necessity to the peoples 
of the Central Empires that they, too, 
may be moved to realize that the sole 
safety of humanity must be democratic 
in its results, democratic in its methods, 
and democratic in its guarantees. 


There follow twenty-eight signatures 
of Deputies, among which are those of 
Albert Thomas, Bedouce, Bracke, Cachin, 
Compére-Morel, Dejeante, Doizy, Goude, 
Groussier, Jules Guesde, Hubert, Trou- 
ger, de la Porte, Lauche, Lebey, Longuet, 
Mayeras, Mistral, Moutet, Ellen-Prévot, 
Renaudel, Sembat, and Varenne. 


Peace by Means of a World Strike 


ization of the extreme anti-war So- 

cialist groups in the belligerent and 
neutral nations, which held its third con- 
ference at Stockholm on Sept. 5-7, 1917, 
issued a manifesto at that time, the text 
of which has at length reached the United 
States. The Zimmerwalders first organ- 
ized in the little Swiss town of Zimmer- 
wald, near Berne, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1915. They have always advo- 
cated the forcing of peace by the direct 
pressure of the proletariat on the war- 
ring Governments through mass strikes 
as well as politically, but their Russian 
adherents are the only ones who thus 
far have acted upon this plan. Lenine 
and Trotzky have always been support- 
ers of the Zimmerwald program. There 


TS Zimmerwald international organ- 





have been some signs recently of serious 
attempts by Socialist minorities both in 
Germany and in Austria-Hungary to act 
along the same lines. In view of the 
growing part which organized labor is 
everywhere tending to take in the at- 
tempt to end the war this manifesto de- 
serves to be placed on record. 

The Stockholm conference which 
adopted this appeal was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the Independent Social 
Democratic Party of Germany, of the op- 
position group in the Austrian Social De- 
mocracy, of nearly all the Russian So- 
cialist organizations, of the regular So- 
cialist parties of Finland, Rumania, 
Poland, and Switzerland, of the extreme 
groups of the Socialist parties of Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark, and of the 
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Socialist Propaganda League and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood from the United 
States. The delegates from England, 
France, and Italy were prevented from 
attending by their Governments’ refusal 
of passports. 


Text of the Manifesto 


The manifesto adopted at Stockholm 
is addressed to the proletarians of all 
countries and reads as follows: 


The peoples are drifting unresistingly 
toward the fourth Winter of the war with 
all its horrors. Millions of men have been 
murdered, millions have been made crip- 
ples; other millions are being dragged to 
the slaughterhouse day after day. Hun- 
ger and misery are causing the decay of 
the men, women, and children who stay 
at home, not only in the belligerent but 
also in the neutral countries. This is the 
self-destruction of the peoples, as the ree 
sult of the capitalist competition for power 
and booty. 

In the face of this horror and torment 
there arises from the suffering peoples 
the ever-louder cry: ‘‘ Bring us peace! 
Put an end to the international murder! ”’ 
But thus far there is no sign of the dawn- 
ing of peace. It is true that the rulers 
in both camps, under the pressure of their 
War-weary peoples, admit their readiness 
for peace, but behind their solemn pro- 
testations of a desire for peace their un- 
satisfied lust for the destruction of their 
opponents and for conquests and fresh 
possibilities of exploitation only hides 
itself with difficulty. 


The capitalist Governments all fear 
being compelled to return from the bate 
tlefield without booty and laden only 
with debts running into billions and the 
curses of millions of widows and orphans, 
They tremble before the day of peace, 
which will be a day of reckoning. Theree 
fore, they will not agree about peace as 
long as they still dispose of the least 
strength and the slightest prospect of the 
defeat of their opponents lures them on. 

No less devoid of hopeful prospects is 
the so-called work of peace and mediation 
of the Government Socialists who have 
promised the proletariat decidedly to ad- 
vance the cause of peace at Stockholm. 

No bridges can be built between the 
Government Socialists of the two groups 
of power; they are nothing but the ace 
complices of their home Governments. 
The menial work they have done in help- 
ing maintain the political truce and in 
supporting the imperialistic war policy 
has robbed them of the ability to wage q 
revolutionary battle for interests of the 
proletariat. 

In all countries the only ones able and 
called to do this work are the proletarian 


masses who have remained true to their 
Socialist ideas or are being rallied to them 
anew. Common ideas and the conscious- 
ness of common interests are welding 
these internationally minded proletarians 
together into a solid unit that is pressing 
irresistibly toward a@ common aim. And 
the development of things is also impera- 
tively forcing them to a swift execution of 
their great life task. 


Peace Only Through the Proletariat 


Only a peace won and shaped by the 
Socialist proletariat through decisive mass 
actions can permanently prevent the re- 
newal of the worldwide massacre. A cap- 
italist peace, no matter how it might be 
shaped, would lead to the shifting to the 
shoulders of the working masses in every 
country of the immense war debts. ‘The 
proletariat has sustained the war for 
years with the blood of its sons and with 
the vital strength of all its men and 
women. The capitalist gang has strength- 
ened its blood-sucking powers through 
the easy acquisition of war profits. A 
capitalist peace would mean the sacrifice 
of the people’s rights, but would make it 
easier for the capitalists to exploit the 
people’s strength to the limit. In order to 
insure a permanent peace it is also neces- 
sary to democratize all the States from 
the ground up anid to extirpate the priv- 
ileges of the propertied classes. But the 
only guarantee against a return of the 
world war is the establishment of the so- 
cial republic. 


The conditions in Russia also are 
forcing the acceleration of the interna- 
tional proletarian battle. ‘The Russian 
fighters for fredom, through their great 
revolution and the overthrow of Czarism, 
took a promising first step toward the 
forcing of peace and the liberation of the 
people. But in the world war the pro- 
letariat of a single country cannot force 
peace through its isolated efforts. Thus 
far the masses of the proletariat in the 
other countries have not followed their 
Russian brothers on the road to freedom. 
And this has aided in enabling the ree 
action to raise its head threateningly in 
Russia. 

The international proletarian mass struge- 
gle for peace means at the same time the 
salvation of the Russian revolution. 


There have been individual actions by 
the proletariat here and there already. 
Workingmen and workingwomen have 
raised the cry for bread, peace, and libe- 
erty in the street, in defiance of all per- 
secutions. The masses of workers who 
lay down their tools in the face of war 
capitalism in order to guard their eles 
mentary rights as men are fighting the 
battles of the proletariat. And they have 
undertaken these strikes in spite of the 
surrender of their right of organization 
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labor, and 
All this is a sign not 
only of the war weariness of the pro- 
letarians in the different countries, but 
also of their recognition of the fact that 
only proletarian fighting methods can 
bring them peace. 


by the Government Socialist, 
political leaders. 


Calls for an International Strike 


But the longed-for goal cannot be 
reached through such individual battles, 
of which the proletarians of the other 
countries either never hear or learn of 
only after great delay. The hour has 
struck for beginning the great common 
battle in all countries for the bringing 
about of peace, for the liberation of the 
peoples through the Socialist proletariat, 
The means for this is the common interna= 
tional mass strike. 

Our call is directed to the working class 
of every country. Its own fate is indis- 
solubly connected with the fate of the 
world proletariat. The working people of 
any country who fail to join in the come 
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mon struggie or who attack their brothers 
in the rear render vain the hope of peace, 
prolong the war and the exploitation of 
the people, and ruin their own future. It 
would be committing treason to the coms 
mon cause of humanity. That must not be! 

Proletarians of all nations! ‘The harde 
est duty awaits you, but you are also ens 
couraged by the loftiest aim, the final libe 
eration of humanity. 

Workingmen and workingwomen! Make 
propaganda for the international mass 
action in every factory where life throbs, 
in every foundry where it groans and 
creaks. ‘The battle will be long and hard. 
The ruling classes will not yield to one 
blow, let alone capitulate. The harder the 
battle, the more determinedly must it be 
waged. We must win through fighting, 
for the continuance of unresisting fore 
bearance is bound to bring the proletariat 
to its ruin. 

Long live the international mass strugs 
gle against the war! Long live the 
Socialist peace! 


War Aims and Pledges of France 


M. Pichon, the New Foreign Minister, Defines 
France’s Attitude Toward Russia and Other Issues 


[See other Peace-Aims Speeches, page 257.] 


URING an important debate in the 
French Chamber, Dec. 28, 1917, 
regarding the separate peace ne- 
gotiations of Russia at Brest- 

Litovsk, M. Pichon made his first speech 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Clemenceau Government. The discus- 
sion was started by the Socialists, some 
of whom desired that the Allies should 
recognize the Bolsheviki. M. Pichon, 
amid much cheering, declined to do any- 
thing until a legally constituted Govern- 
ment had been created, and once again 
he outlined the war aims of France. 
“Germany,” continued M. Pichon, “is 
attempting to involve us in these Maxi- 
malist negotiations. We have suffered 
horrible losses, we have shown our he- 
roism, and is it possible that we should 
agree to negotiate in such conditions?” 
In the midst of a striking silence the 
Minister said, “If there is a single Dep- 
uty who thinks it possible, let him say 
so.” The Chamber, by its applause, 


proved its absolute agreement with the 
Minister and with the Government. 
Following are some of the most sig- 
nificant passages in M. Pichon’s speech: 
“ By the acts of the Bolsheviki Russia 
is completely disorganized. In order to 
escape a foreign war a great part of Rus- 
sia is experiencing a more formidable in- 
ternal tempest. Germany is trying to 
continue the work of destruction of the 
Russian military power, to dig an abyss 
between Russia and her allies, to take 
possession of her riches, to disintegrate 
and to split her up so as not to share the 
spoils, to recover her prisoners of war, 
and to arrange later on a revolution to 
establish an autocratic régime under 
Prussian hegemony. It is inconceivable 
that the entire Russian people is not re- 
volted by this policy. As for us, it is our 
duty to remain in touch with all the sane 
elements in Russia; with ali the groups 
which realize the need to be free. Amid 
the general disorganization we ought to 
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unite ourselves to them whether they 
may be Socialists, Liberals, or Revolu- 
tionists. We do not despair of our an- 
cient ally; we are ready to resume with 
her our former relations, which it was 
not our fault were not maintained. 
“Only our enemies have been able to 
impute intentions of conquest to us. Only 
they have accused us; they who prepared 
for forty years the monstrous aggres- 
sion, who publicly preached the subjuga- 
tion of the world, who hurled themselves 
upon unfortunate Serbia, who assailed 
Belgium, who took the initiative in the 
submarine war, who have devastated ter- 
ritories, and who have not made known 
their war aims except with equivocal res- 
ervations. We are not intervening in 
the internal policy of Russia, but we are 
taking the necessary measures to safe- 
guard our considerable interests in the 
country to which we have been attached 
by alliance for a quarter of a century. 
In conformity with the principles of the 
Maximalists we are replying favorably 
to the populations which wish to main- 
tain relations with us. We are not work- 
ing for the breakup of Russia, but we 


wish to serve a policy which will regen- 
erate Russia. 
“T have been asked to define our war 


aims. They are public, and have been 
announced in the repeated declarations 
of our Ministers, in Orders of the Day 
in Parliament, and in speeches by the 
leaders of Governments. First, to con- 
quer. Mr. Lloyd George again repeated 
yesterday that peace was only to be ob- 
tained by victory. In order to give the 
world a peace of justice and fraternity 
in conformity with the votes of the 
Chambers and the declarations of the 
allied Governments we aim at the resti- 
tution of the provinces which were torn 
from us by force, the reintegration of 
Alsace-Lorraine, a guarantee of a dur- 
able peace by agreement, and a general 
organization by a society of nations. 
We are in complete agreement with Pres- 
ident Wilson. He said, ‘ Our present and 
immediate task is to win the war. Noth- 
ing will turn us from this task until it 
has been accomplished. We shall con- 
sider the war as won only when the Ger- 
man people tell us through their legally 
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accredited representatives that they are 
ready to accept a peace based on justice 
and reparation for the wrongs done.’ 

“Since the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine 
we have not ceased to suffer in our 
hearts. Never was it a question of our 
annexing populations under any form 
whatever by right of conquest. In the 
Allies’ reply to President Wilson’s mes- 
sage it was no longer a question of the 
extermination of the German people and 
their disappearance from the map of the 
world. 

“We spoke not only for Serbia and 
Belgium, but also for Poland. The Allies 
wish an independent and indivisible Po- 
land, with all guarantees for its free, 
economic, and military development. The 
Armenian and Syrian peoples and all 
those who submit to the foreign yoke 
deserve our sympathy. Our enemies, on 
the other hand, through the mouth of 
Count Czernin, have proclaimed that the 
right of nationalities to settle their own 
destiny is a question of internal policy. 
What distinguishes us from our enemies 
is our will for a just and durable peace. 
It is easily understood why Germany 
and Austria refused to define their peace 
without annexation. 

“The question of Alsace-Lorraine is 
not only a French question but a world 
question. It is a symbol of right. We 
are not only fighting for France. Noth- 
ing would be more false than to pretend 
that we are prolonging the war for ego- 
istical reasons. There are, besides, other 
questions than those of Alsace-Lorraine 
which will have to be settled in the 
French sense or in the German sense. 
Will there be, or will there not be, a new 
Europe? Will there be, or will there 
not be, a durable peace for the nations? 
We considered as a deliverance the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, which is not a French 
victory or a British victory, but a vic- 
tory for the civilized world and deliver- 
ance for the populations of Palestine, 
where will be instituted an international 
régime of justice and liberty. 

“Germany is trying to draw us into 
the peace negotiations. After the hor- 
rible losses we have suffered, and after 
the heroism of our troops, can there be 
any question of a peace on terms of the 
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territorial status quo or the economic 
status quo? I have already said that on 
the day when we were informed directly 
of peace terms we should consider them 
with our allies, but such an indirect 
peace proposal does not deserve to be 
taken into consideration. 

“ Either the Russian negotiations will 
end in the capitulation of Russia or else 
they will break down. In either case for 
us the war will continue. The war has 
entered upon its most critical phase. 
Until further orders our ally is lacking 
to us, an ally who was on the point of 
bringing about decisive results. Incon- 
testably, it is a great success for Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary to have lib- 
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erty of movement on our front, but if one 
ally fails us another has joined us, the 
United States, with all its commercial, 
industrial, economic, and _ military 
strength. The Allies are determined to 
pool all their resources in order to give 
their armies the maximum of power. 
Unity of action was settled at the last 
conference. Italy and the allied armies 
are fighting for the common welfare. 
Their close union will also be affirmed 
on the Macedonian front. 

“Germany set out upon the impos- 
sible task of conquering the world. The 
world will conquer her. As Mr. Roosevelt 
said, France will have saved the soul of 
the world.” 


Field Marshal Haig’s 1917 Report 


Summary of Its Main Features 


IELD MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS 
HAIG, the British Commander in 
Chief in France and Belgium, is- 

sued an extended report in The British 
Official Gazette on Jan. 8, 1918. The re- 
port covered the Spring. and Summer 
campaigns of 1917, beginning at the 
opening of the Arras offensive, April 9, 
and extending to the conclusion of the 
Flanders defensive in November. 

At the outset of his report General 
Haig explains how the general allied plan 
of campaign for the year was settled at 
a conference at French Headquarters in 
November, 1916. 

“The plan,” the report says, “ com- 
prised a series of offensives on all fronts, 
so timed as to assist each other by de- 
priving the enemy of the power of weak- 
ening any of his fronts to reinforce an- 
other.” 

This plan had to be modified on a 
wholesale scale from the very start, 
owing to a variety of unexpected develop- 
ments, such as the Russian situation, the 
requirements of the Allies, and, particu- 
larly, in later months, to adverse weather 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties the 
whole story of the year’s work is a steady 
continuation of British successes and 


German setbacks, which give General 
Haig ground for his optimistic conclu- 
sion. 

“The Flanders offensive was main- 
tained for three and a half months under 
most adverse conditions,” he says. “ The 
weather entailed almost superhuman ex- 
ertions on the part of the troops of all 
arms. The enemy did his utmost to hold 
his ground, and in endeavoring to do so 
used up no less than seventy-eight divi- 
sions, of which eighteen were engaged a 
second or third time after being with- 
drawn to rest and refit. 

“ Despite the magnitude of his efforts, 
it was the immense natural difficulties, 
accentuated manifold by abnormally wet 
weather rather than the enemy’s re- 
sistance, which limited our progress and 
prevented the complete capture of the 
ridge. What was actually accomplished 
under such adverse conditions is the 
most conclusive proof that, given a nor- 
mally fine August, the capture of the 
whole ridge in a few weeks was well 
within the power of our men. 

“They advanced every time with abso- 
lute confidence in their power to over- 
come the enemy, but physical exhaustion 
placed narrow limits on the depth to 
which each advance could be pushed. The 
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full fruits of each success consequently 
were not always obtainable. 

“Time after time the practically 
beaten enemy was enabled to reorganize 
and relieve his men and bring up rein- 
forcements behind the sea of mud, which 
constituted his main protection. 

“Our captures in Flanders since the 
end of July amount to 24,000 prisoners, 
74 guns, and 941 machine guns. It is 
certain that the enemy losses exceeded 
ours. 

“The most important of all is that our 
new and hastily trained armies again 
have shown that they are capable of 
meeting and beating the enemy’s best 
troops under conditions which favored 
his defense. 

“In this respect I desire to emphasize 
the supreme importance of adequate 
training prior to placing troops in the 
line of battle. It is essential if sacrifice 
is to be avaided and success assured. 

“The general conditions of the strug- 
gle this year have been very different 
from those contemplated at the confer- 
ence in November, 1916. The great gen- 
eral and simultaneous offensive then 
agreed upon did not materialize. Russia, 
though some of her leaders made a fine 
effort, not only failed to give the help 
expected, but even failed to prevent the 
enemy from transferring forty fresh di- 
visions from her front in exchange for 
tired ones used up in the west, or from 
replacing his losses on the west by drafts 
of fresh men from the east. 

“The combined Franco-British of- 
fensive in the Spring was launched be- 
fore Italy was ready, and the splendid 
effort made by Italy later was unfor- 
tunately followed by developments which 
resulted in the weakening of the allied 
forces in this theatre. In the circum- 
stances the task of the British and 
French armies has been far heavier 


The report of General Haig does not 
embrace the Cambria offensive of late 
November, 1917, when the British troops 
made their most important advance of 
the year, going forward from three to 


Investigation of the Cambrai Reverse 
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throughout the year than originally was 
anticipated, and the enemy’s means of 
meeting our attack was greater than he 
or we expected. 


“That under such circumstances we 
won the victories of Arras, Vimy, and 
Messines, and the French those at Mo- 
ronvillers, Verdun, and Malmaison con- 
stitutes a record of which the Allies have 
a right to be proud. The British armies 
have maintained a vigorous and continu- 
ous offensive throughout the period cov- 
ered by this dispatch. No other example 
of offensive action on so large a scale 
and so long and successfully sustained 
has been furnished by the war. 

“In the operations at Arras, Mes- 
sines, Lens, and Ypres, 131 German di- 
visions were engaged and defeated by 
less than half that number of British. 

“Without reckoning the possibilities 
opened up by our territorial gains in 
Flanders, and without considering the 
effect which a less vigorous prosecution 
of the war by us might have had in the 
other theatres, we have every reason to 
be satisfied with the results achieved in 
the last year’s fighting.” 

He sums up the report as follows: 

“The additional strength which the 
enemy can obtain from the events in 
Russia and Italy already has been largely 
discounted, and the ultimate destruction 
of the enemy’s field forces has been 
brought appreciably nearer.” 

The following is the closing sentence: 

“During the year the United States 
have entered the war and taken up their 
part with all the well-known energy and 
ability of that great nation. Already 
many thousands of American soldiers are 
in France. Warm as is the welcome they 
received from the French people, nowhere 
will they find a mere genuine or friendly 
greeting than among the ranks of the 
other great English-speaking armies.” 


seven miles. Nine days later the Ger- 
mans delivered a sudden counterattack, 
forcing the British back two miles, and 
thus neutralized much of the fruits of 
their victory. The withdrawal provoked 
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much criticism in England, and resulted 
in the appointment of a commission to 
ascertain whether there had been a sur- 
prise due to blundering tactics. 


Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced in the House of 
Commons on Jan. 15, 1918, that as a re- 
sult of Field Marshal Haig’s inquiry the 
General Staff, War Cabinet, and the 
Government considered that the British 
higher army command had not been sur- 
prised by the German attack in the Cam- 
brai region Nov. 30, and that all proper 
and adequate dispositions had been made 
to meet it. 


Bonar Law said Field Marshal Haig’s 
inquiry was instituted before instructions 
had been received by him from the War 
Office. His report had been carefully 
examined by the General Staff, and the 
War Cabinet considered that it would be 
highly detrimental to the public interest 
to have a public discussion on the break- 
down which undoubtedly had occurred. 
The Cabinet, added the Chancellor, was 
satisfied that proper measures had been 
taken to deal with any similar situation 
in the future. 


_ Answering a question by Arthur 
Lynch, Nationalist member from West 
Clare, as to whether unity of command 
had been obtained on the western front 
in the sense that a Generalissimo had 
been appointed to direct operations, 
Bonar Law said “No,” and made the 
same reply regarding the Italian front. 

Asked by James Myles Hogge, Radical 
member for East Edinburgh, whether 
any one had been sent home as a result 
of the Cambrai incident, Bonar Law said 
that the answer he had given made it 
plain that the War Cabinet held the 
higher command blameless. 

Noel Pemberton Billing, member for 
East Hertfordshire, asked the Chancel- 
lor if he could dispel the rumor that 
Field Marshal Haig was being relieved 
of his command in France. Bonar Law 
replied that it was quite unnecessary for 
him to do so. 


Attack on General Robertson 


A few days later an attack appeared 
in The London Mail directed against the 
Imperial General Staff, particularly its 
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chief, Sir William Robertson, and Lord 
Derby, Secretary of War, which pro- 
duced a political sensation and was re- 
garded as the beginning of a campaign 
against the caste system in the old army, 
it being charged that officers of the ter- 
ritorial and new army battalions are con- 
fined to regimental duties, while staff 
appointments are regarded as the pre- 
rogative of the old regulars. 


The question of the responsibility for 
the German success at Cambrai came up 
again in Parliament on Jan. 23. James 
Ian MacPherson, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the War Office, replying to 
criticisms, after protesting against what 
he termed the cruel charges against a 
most distinguished General at a time 
when he had no opportunity for defend- 
ing himself, declared unhesitatingly that 
the Government had full confidence in 
the Field Marshal. Mr. MacPherson 
said he could not speak for the War 
Cabinet, but that he could speak for the 
War Office and the Army Council, and 
he asserted that from the time Field 
Marshal Haig took command up to the 
present moment he had never lost the 
confidence of those bodies. 


The Secretary admitted that there was 
a breakdown at Cambrai, but he pointed 
out that the General Staff knew on Nov. 
28 that an attack was intended for the 
380th. He could not go beyond Bonar 
Law’s statement, but he would repeat 
that the breakdown was not a fault of 
the General Staff. 

The disposition of the troops, Mr. Mac- 
Pherson added, was as good as could 
possibly have been made, and the War 
Cabinet came to the conclusion that no- 
body should be sacrificed for the reverse, 
which could not possibly have been 
avoided, owing to the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, which could not be overcome. 

The Secretary said that there was a 
breakdown at this particular point of 
the line, but there was no salient there. 
Inequality of forces existed at this par- 
ticular spot, despite the fact that the 
General Staff took all necessary pre- 
cautions. It has been asked why rein- 
forcements were lacking, but, as a matter 
of fact, they were ready behind the lines 
in most perfect disposition. History 

















would show why they were there, and if 
they had not been there he was not sure 
what the result would have been. 

There was no intention to publish the 
result of the inquiry, said Mr. Mac- 
Pherson. There had been no withdraw- 
ale from the front of any persons from 
the higher command. He thought the 
War Cabinet already had shown that 
when necessary it would withdraw Gen- 
erals, and, if in the present case the 
Cabinet had been assured that the higher 
command was not blameless, he made bold 


The criticisms against the American 
War Secretary, Newton D. Baker, as- 
sumed concrete form when Senator Cham- 
berlain, Chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a consistent sup- 
porter of President Wilson and a leader 
in his party, declared in a public speech 
at New York Jan. 19, 1918, that “the 
“military establishment of America has 
“fallen down,” and the reason it fell 
was “because of inefficiency in every 
“bureau and department of the Govern- 
“ment of the United States.” The next 
day the Military Committee of the Senate 
reported for passage a bill to create a 
Minister of Munitions and another to 
create a super war cabinet of three, 
which would be independent of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy in the control of 
actual war operations. 


President Wilson sharply resented the 
utterance of Senator Chamberlain and 
declared he would exert his full power 
to defeat the measures. In his statement 
the President declared: 

Senator Chamberlain’s statement as to 
the present inaction and ineffectiveness 
of the Government is an astonishing and 


absolutely unjustifiable distortion of the 
truth. 
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to say that it would have changed the 
higher command. 

Mr. MacPherson announced that Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Herbert Alexander Lawrence 
had been appointed Chief of the General 
Staff in France, Colonel E. W. Cox to be 
a Brigadier General on the General Staff 
of the Intelligence Department, and Gen- 
eral Travers E. Clarke Quartermaster 
General. These changes, Mr. MacPher- 
son added, had nothing to do with the 
report to the War Council on the oper- 
ations at Cambrai. 


As a matter of fact, the War Depart- 
ment has performed a task of unparalleled 
magnitude and difficulty with extraordi- 
nary promptness and efficiency. ‘There 
have been delays and disappointments and 
partial miscarriages of plan, all of which 
have been drawn into the foreground and 
exaggerated by the investigations which 
have been in progress since the Congress 
assembled—investigations which drew in- 
dispensable officials of the department * 
constantly away from their work and 
officers from their commands and con- 
tributed a great deal to such delay and 
confusion as had inevitably arisen. * * #* 

My association and constant conference 
with the Secretary of War have taught 
me to regard him as one of the ablest 
publie officials I have ever known. The 
country will soon learn whether he or 
his critics understand the business in 
hand. 

To add; as Senator Chamberlain did, 
that there is inefficiency in every depart- 
ment and bureau of the Government is 
to show such ignorance of actual condi- 
tions as to make it impossible to attach 
any importance to his statement. I am 
bound to infer that that statement sprang 
out of opposition to the Administration’s 
whole policy rather than out of any seri- 
ous intention to reform its practice. 


The controversy stirred up the first 
political strife that had arisen since war 
was declared. 

































































































































































The New German Troops in France 
By Walter Littlefield 


FTER the collapse of the Russian 
A fighting machine the German 
press proclaimed as a_ conse- 
quence an almost immediate Ger- 
man offensive in the west. The press of 
the Allies and even their statesmen were 
not slow to take alarm and to speculate 
on the number of men that would be 
moved from the east to the west and to 
attempt to designate where the threat- 
ened blow would fall. The invasion of 
Italy was pointed out as an illustration 
of how Germany could strike with 
secrecy and with large bodies of troops. 
As in certain allied quarters the sup- 
posed movement of enemy troops west- 
ward has been discussed by alarmists 
with seven figures as the basis of their 
calculation, it may be well to examine 
the actual facts in the light of Teutonic 
man power, means of transportation, and 
probable objectives. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Min- 
ister of National Service, analyzing the 
enemy’s strength, told the House of 
Commons in January that the Germans 
would be able to withdraw 950,000 men 
from the eastern front, and that the 
Austrians would be able to release 
enough to make the total 1,600,000. But 
as he gave no period during which this 
feat could be accomplished, his words 
were a warning for the future rather 
than for the immediate situation. The 
Italian Embassy at Washington was in- 
formed a few days before the Teutonic 
stroke into the Regione di Veneto, that 
forty-seven Austro-German divisions had 
been released from the eastern front for 
service in the west, but the destiny of 
these divisions and their composition has 
only recently become known. From Teu- 
tonic prisoners taken in Veneto it has 
been learned that although the Austrian 
reinforcements there came from the east- 
ern front, the five or six German divi- 
sions in Italy came from the western, 
and that the Germans withdrawn from 
the east filled their places. Nor were the 


forty-seven divisions removed en masse, 
but “in frame,” as it were, their com- 
plement being made up by recruits al- 
ready in the west. Moreover, the full 
force of a mobile German division today 
is no longer 20,000, but between 13,000 
and 14,000. This is also true of an Aus- 
trian division. 

While the foregoing movement of 
troops is theoretically confirmed as being 
the most economical in regard to trans- 
portation and supply—northern railways 
being used from east to west and south- 
ern lines from west to southeast, save 
in Austria, where the southern route via 
Vienna was evidently used from the Rus- 
sian front to the Italian—it is also prac- 
tically confirmed by information in the 
possession of the French General Staff. 
It is positively known, for example, that 
during October every company of the 
Woyrsch army contributed 20 men 
apiece, making 15,000 men in all, who 
were sent to bases in Belgium. On Oct. 
16, 900 men of the 18th Landwehr Divi- 
sion also left for the same destination. 
On the 20th the 3d and 4th Landwehr 
Divisions each contributed 1,500 men. 


Transfer a Slow Process 


It is officially estimated that the move- 
ment westward amounted to a total of 
10,000 Germans in October, 20,000 in 
November, and possibly 45,000 in De- 
cember and January, with a declining 
ratio for the last month. To date, there- 
fore, (Jan. 23, 1918,) the Germans have 
shifted about 75,000 men from the east- 
ern to the western front. But they rep- 
resent skeleton detachments of not more 
than fifty divisions, whose complement is 
now being provided by transfers and 
new recruits at their western posts, and 
which will ultimately reach a strength of 
probably not more than 650,000 or 750,- 
000 men. 

The German front in Russia, 450 miles 
long, was held by the Riga army with 
headquarters at Friedrichstadt, the VIII 
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Army, the X Army, the XII Army, the 
IX Army, and some Bavarian detach- 
ments encircling Pinsk—in all forty- 
eight divisions of infantry and ten of 
cavalry, with an aggregate maximum 
strength of 1,200,000 men. It is unnec- 
essary, at this time, to give the strength 
of the Austrians, Bulgars, and Turks 
south on the remainder of the line, for 
cnly that of the Austrians is vital, and 
little of it will be left after deducting 
their engaged force in Italy from their 
total man power, in the proper place. 
Only one thing is certain, the 1,200,000 
Germans on the Russian front have 
been reduced by 75,000 men, and can 
still further be reduced at a maximum 
rate of 20,000 or 25,000 men a month—a 
figure depencing upon several elements, 
the attitude of Russia, the resources of 
transit, and the resources of food and 
munitions. There is no question of the 
west being well supplied with munitions, 
but how about the food daily required 
to support an additional army suddenly 
thrust upon it? 


Two Concentration Areas 


According to German strategy, which 
is necessarily based upon German tactics 
—for you have to get an army to a given 
place before it can be manoeuvred—there 
are two general points of concentration 


on the western front: These are from 
the North Sea to where the British link 
up with the main French army at St. 
Quentin, and the Verdun front, includ- 
ing the western side of the St. Mihiel 
salient. There is an exception, however, 
also one seeming paradox, both of which 
must be borne in mind. The railway fa- 
cilities on the Lorraine front, between 
Metz and Strassburg, are nearly, if not 
quite, as great as those behind the Flan- 
ders and Aisne fronts, while the fact 
that from April 16 until the last of July, 
1917, the Imperial Crown Prince em- 
ployed seventy-one divisions in Aisne and 
Champagne would seem to show that the 
transportation service on the lower west- 
ern front was of the best. 

The fact is that nearly all these troops 
came from the northern part of the 
front, and their movements along the 
line were not dependent upon Germany’s 
main railway systems. As to the Lor- 
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raine front, after September, 1914, Ger- 
man strategy has not, for very obvious 
reasons, seen fit to avail itself of the 
tactical advantages of this region. And 
to the southeast, in Alsace, with its 
mountains, we have a duplication in 
topography of the terrain of Ardenne, 
which is situated between the Depart- 
ments of Aisne and Meuse, in the centre 
of which Verdun is situated. 


Flanders and Verdun Fronts 


Of the entire front, with all its salients 
of 460 miles, the British hold only about 
135, but that 135 miles, save for the Ver- 
dun front from the Argonne Forest 
around to St. Mihiel, a distance of fifty- 
five miles, is more vitally exposed, both 
tactically and strategically, than the en- 
tire remainder of the front. The distri- 
bution of German railways and the casu- 
alties sustained in defensive operations 
prove this. 

Now if we subtract from the entire 
line the vital front from the North Sea 
south to St. Quentin—held not only by 
the British Army but also for fifteen 
miles by the Belgian, and by some 
French detachments north of Ypres— 
plus the Verdun front, we have a re- 
mainder of 270 miles, which is normally 
held by the Germans at the rate of 
5,000 men to the mile, making in all a 
total of 1,350,000 men, including reserves. 


By drawing particular attention to the 
Flanders and Verdun fronts there is no 
Cesire to deprecate the front running 
through Aisne into Ardenne—north of 
the famous Chemin des Dames into 
Champagne—or that of Lorraine, but 
the strategy of the one and the tactics of 
the other have been fully indicated, and 
do not enter into the subject of the dis- 
tribution of troops on a large scale, 
based on our present knowledge of Ger- 
many’s plans. The Chemin des Dames 
seems to be as permanently lost to the 
Germans as is Verdun, while the tactical 
advantages of Lorraine have not, as has 
been said, since the beginning of the war 
appealed to German strategy. On the 
other hand, both the Flanders and the 
northern Aisne line and the line around > 
Verdun can be in a few hours prodi- 
giously reinforced from the great Rhen- 
ish depots of men and material—the for- 
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mer from Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Coblenz, Mainz, and Frankfort, and the 
latter from Mannheim, Metz, Karlsrhue, 
Stuttgart, and Strassburg, where the VII, 
IX, X, VIII, XIV, XIII, XVI, and XV 
Army Corps were so perfectly prepared 
for the war. 
From the Sea to St. Quentin 


The insignia on a prisoner’s uniform 
reveals the number of his command, 
while his bases of supplies and concen- 
tration in the rear are known through 
letters found on him, by aerial observa- 
tion, and through spies. It has thus been 
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ascertained that the front 
from the sea to St. Quentin 
is held by the 4th, 6th, 
and 2d German _ armies, 
with headquarters respective- 
ly at Roulers, Lille, and Le 
Cateau, (the last formerly at 
St. Quentin.) These armies 
in the “ordre de bataille ” 
given on the accompanying 
diagram are composed of 
forty divisions excluding cav- 
alry. Now if these divisions 
are at full strength—as we 
must assume they are after a 
month or so of relative in- 
activity —they number not 
less than 800,000 of all ranks 
in the aggregate, and the 
number may represent in 
combatants 500,000 men and 
over 3,000 guns. 

From north to south the 
German armies and special 
groupings include the Naval 
Corps, Werder’s Corps, two 
and a half Landwehr and 
Ersatz (duplicate) divisions, 
facing the British naval bat- 
talions and the Belgians, and 
the 26th Reserve Corps facing 
the French north of Ypres. 
The remainder face the Brit- 
ish. Toward the end of De- 
cember the following troops 
were billeted in reserve: The 
123d Division at Bruges, the 
54th Reserve Division at 
Ghent, the 53d Reserve Di- 
vision at Deynze, the 7th 
Cavalry Division near Alost, 
the 117th Division at Courtrai, and the 
22d Reserve Corps, the ist Guard Di- 
vision, and the 4th Guard Division at 
Valenciennes and Cambrai. Another 
reserve division was stationed in the 
villages east of St. Quentin, but since 
the beginning of the year it has been 
transferred elsewhere. Thus, there are 
about 1,600,000 men on or within im- 
mediate striking distance of the front 
in question—a front of 135 miles mainly 
held by the British. 


German Forces at Verdun 
On the Verdun front the Germans, 
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since the loss of Douaumont and Vaux 
in the Autumn of 1916, have kept from 
thirty to thirty-five divisions constantly 
employed. There are now eight and a 
half divisions on the left bank of the 
Meuse and twenty-two on the right bank, 
including the 3d and 18th Army Corps, 
which have been refitted a score of times 
since the first concentrated assault of 
Feb. 21, 1916. Excluding these two 
corps there are only two divisions at dis- 
posal in reserve all the way from Vau- 
quois to St. Mihiel, inclusive. Some idea 
of the constant fierceness of the struggle 
on this front may be gained from the fact 
that the normal withdrawals for refitting 
average two divisions a month, while in 
February and March, 1916, and in the 
following November, the number was 
twelve. It is believed that by constant 
refitting all the German divisions here 
are kept at their maximum, and that at 
present there are no fewer than 600,000 
men on or near this sector of fifty-five 
miles. 

To recapitulate the German forces on 
the western front: 


Movement of 75,000 men from the 

east as basis for 700,000 
From the sea to St. Quentin...... 1,000,000 
At Verdun 600,000 
Elsewhere on the front........... 1,350,000 
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From this sum should be subtracted the 
65,000 or 70,000 men taken for use in 
Italy, while to it may in the future be 
added on the average not more than 35,- 
00 a month from the eastern front, mili- 
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tary and transit conditions permitting, 
until the figure designated by Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, 950,000, is reached. To what 
extent this figure may be later aug- 
mented in the west is not known—prob- 
ably not in the proportion of from three 
to twenty-eight, which is characterizing 
present transits. And so the total of 
German man power immediately avail- 
able for all military operations can hardly 
exceed the force on or near the western 
front, 3,650,000, plus the remainder on 
the eastern front, 1,125,000, which gives a 
total of 4,775,000 men. 
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Total German Man Power 


These are purely military figures. Let 
us see how they correspond with those of 
vital statistics obtained principally from 
German sources. The German man 
power available since the war began has 
been 14,000,000. There have been mobil- 
ized for active military service, including 
the entire class of 1919 recruits, 10,650,- 
000; of these 4,000,000 have been definite- 
ly lost, as dead, prisoners, or permanently 
injured. (Fr2nch and British experts say 
this figure will run into 6,000,000, but the 
minimum is here adopted.) The differ- 
ence shows, in active service, 6,650,000 
men. Now the difference between the 
military figure of 4,775,000 and the civil 
figure of 6,650,000, which is 1,875,000, is 
not so significant when we consider the 
military organization of the German 
Empire, and the fact that the military 
figure denotes the actual number of 
troops known to be on or near the various 
fronts, or preparing for them. 


Recent Official Data 


Colonel Repington of the British 
Army announces that “ we must expect 
“half a million fresh German fighters 
“on the west front ” and that “ there are 
“now 150 German divisions, or about 
“2,250,000 men, on the west front, and 
“about 79 divisions, or about 1,185,000 
“men, on the east. From the latter num- 
“ber all those between 19 and 35 are be- 
“ing withdrawn for service on the Fran- 
“co-British front.” 


Secretary Baker has information which 
has enabled him to announce that the 
German divisions on the western front 
in the middle of December numbered 
154, or within one of the maximum 
of last July. The Italian General Staff 
has announced that there are fifty-two 
enemy divisions, of which seven are Ger- 
man, on the Italian front. In the rear 
there are said to be four Austro-Hun- 
garian and four German divisions. This 
total of sixty divisions would give at full 
strength 1,200,000 men. Now this is 
hardly possible, as the French General 
Staff places Austria’s total man power 
at only 1,239,000, thus distributed: One 
thousand one hundred and seventy bat- 
talions of infantry, 240 squadrons of cav- 
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alry, 2,950 field guns, 1,500 light how- 
itzers, and 922 heavy guns. 


German Railway Systems 


Before the war Germany had in the 
west what may be described as two cen- 
tres of railway concentration, one be- 
tween the Rhine and the Belgian frontier, 
and the other between the Rhine and the 
Lorraine frontier, the latter flanked by 
Metz and Strassburg. Both terrains were 
a perfect network of strategic lines. Since 
the war began she had developed a third, 
between Metz and the Argonne. The 
character of this is unknown, but its 
availability is constantly being demon- 
strated on the Verdun front. 


Between the two original terrains of 
railway concentration there is a wedge 
thrust between Belgium and France, 
whose vertex is at St. Quentin. Here 
also the railways have been greatly in- 
creased and expanded. The lines Cologne- 
Liége-Namur-Maubeuge-St. Quentin and 
Liége-Luxemburg-Diedenhofen each has . 
four sets of rails, as also has the short 
line Treves-Luxemburg. The junctions 
at Metz, Méziéres, Herson, and Marloie 
have greatly increased their number of 
sidings. 

Aside from the foregoing systems or, 
in certain instances, included in them, 
there are five main arteries which are 
always kept open for military service. 
They radiate from the front to the great 
Rhine military stations, as follows: (1) 
Cambrai to Aix-la-Chapelle, via Valen- 
ciennes, Mons, Brussels, and Liége; (2) 
St. Quentin also to Aix, via Maubeuge, 
Namur, and Liége; (3) Laon to Aix, via 
Vervins, Givet, and Namur; (4) from 
beyond Rheims to Aix, via Rethel, 
Méziéres, Givet, Dinant, and Namur; (5) 
from beyond Verdun at least three lines, 
probably more, which lead directly or 
indirectly to Coblenz, Mainz, and Frank- 
fort. The central system of the trans- 
German lines from Russia is distributed 
at these three cities; the northern is con- 
centrated at Cologne, which is connected 
with Aix by a four-rail line; the southern 
at some point between Saarbruck and the 
Rhine divides, and covers Strassburg and 
Metz. 

Since the war began it is estimated 
that Germany’s 37,441 miles of railway 
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have been increased to nearly 40,000. 
Of the total a mileage between 6,000 
and 7,000 is available for military trans- 
portation east and west. Beyond the 
Russian frontier, 1,500 miles from the 
western front, the three systems reach 
Riga via Kénigsberg, and Grondo, Pinsk, 
and Lutzk via Warsaw. 

In the first year of the war it was a 
comparatively easy matter to send troops 
from the west to East Prussia or Posen 
and back again, although each army 
corps required twenty-six trains; but 
now the Russian transit is added. There- 
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in lies the great obstacle to a rapid move- 
ment of troops from the east to the west. 
The rate of 75,000 men in about four 
monthg’ time is not likely to be increased, 
particularly as the worst part of the 
journey is from the Russian front to the 
Russo-German frontier, and as long as 
Russia is what she is the occupied terri- 
tory must be held by a strong arm. 
After all, would Germany, as Sir Auck- 
land Geddes says, actually reduce her 
army in Russia, in present conditions, to 
250,000 men (1,200,000 minus 950,000) ? 
It seems extremely unlikely. 


A Thousand Ships in the United States Navy 


Secretary Daniels, giving evidence be- 
fore the House Sub-Committee on Naval 
Affairs on Dec. 19, 1917, stated that the 
navy has more than a thousand ships in 
commission, as against 300 two years ago; 
that 424 were in course of construction, 
this figure not including 350 submarine 
chasers, and that contracts were being 
let for hundreds of other craft. - 

Mr. Daniels explained that of 496 con- 
tracts made since April 1 last, only 62 
had been on a basis of cost plus 10 per 
cent. Of $70,000,000 worth of contracts, 
exclusive of ships, $26,600,000 had been 
on the 10 per cent. plus basis and $43,- 
400,000 in the usual way. 

The Secretary praised the co-ordina- 
tion between the personnel of the navy 
and the personnel of the Allies. One of 
the great problems, he said, was to fur- 
nish gun crews to merchant ships. “ We 
made these reserve ships,” said Mr. 
Daniels, “a school for gunners, and the 
efficiency with which these officers have 
taken hold of the young men and made 
the young men efficient is really one of 
the big things of the navy in this war. 


We have put guns on every ship going 
into submarine war zones that requested 
x.” 

Rear Admiral McGowan, Chief of 
the Naval Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, who also gave evidence, said that 
since April 1 last $317,000,000 had passed 
through his hands as Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts for supplies 
exclusive of battleships, armorplate, and 
the like. Of this amount all had been 
expended after competitive bidding ex- 
cept about $19,000,000. The present pur- 
chases of his bureau aggregated about a 
million a day, including Sundays. Excel- 
lent transportation facilities had been 
furnished by the railroads. While a fast 
freight service had not been maintained, 
there was a continuous service to the 
Government yards. This service was 
maintained because the railroads knew 
the navy had not abused the practice of 
marking trivial shipments “ urgent.” 
“We are still having our transportation 
handled expeditiously,” he added. “We 
are getting 100 per cent. service from 
the railroads.” 





Military Events of the Month 
From Dec. 18, 1917, to Jan. 17, 1918 


P to the latter half of January the 
Germans had given no sign of 
their supposed offensive on the 

western front, so generally advertised by 
their press when they began peace nego- 
tiations with the Russian de facto Gov- 
ernment. The military operations of the 
month were principally confined to recon- 
noissance of various sorts on the part of 
the Allies—land and aerial raids, the 
searching out of German emplacements 
by mid-calibre gun-fire, and air excur- 
sions in force to the German military 
camps in the valleys of the Moselle and 
Rhine. On the other hand, there has been 
a certain concentration of movements on 
the part of the enemy on the Cambrai and 
Verdun sectors. As far as Cambrai is 
concerned both this activity and the Brit- 
ish investigation of their recent defeat 
there prove that the preceding offensive 
was merely scotched and not paralyzed. 
Aerial observation at Verdun has shown 
that the Germans still maintain a poten- 
tial offensive force there. 

Alpine weather came to the Italian 
front just in time to prevent the enemy 
from deploying beyond the passes he had 
already captured and from taking new 
heights guarding others. The British 
and French, under Generals Plumer and 
Fayolle, have, meanwhile, left their pre- 
pared ground on the Adige and achieved 
important local results with the Italians 
on the Piave. The Austrian salient at 
Zenson on the right bank has been wiped 
out. 

As for the more remote battle zones, 
save that in Palestine, the situation has 
shown little change. In the middle of 
January renewed activity by raid and 
artillery fire was reported from the 
Macedonian front, where Bulgar en- 
campments northeast of Doiran and in 
the region of Monastir were attacked or 
bombarded. But so far Sarrail’s suc- 
cessor has given no other sign. 

As the British-Egyptian army under 
General Allenby, with its French, Ital- 
ian, and Arab auxiliaries, advances north 


of Jerusalem on the road to Damascus 
and Aleppo, the resistance of the Turks 
becomes more pronounced. On Dec. 28 
the elevations of Ras Arkus and Es 
Suffa, near the Jericho road, were taken 
only after stubborn fighting. Signifi- 
cant is the fact that between the time of 
the loss of Jerusalem and their retreat 
along the Jericho and Naballa roads, a 
dozen miles beyond the Holy City, in the 
middle of January, the Turks have lost 
over 3,600 in killed and severely wound- 
ed and iess than 1,000 in prisoners. 


The reports of war correspondents to 
the contrary notwithstanding, General 
Byng has been acquitted of all blame for 
events at Cambrai. Andrew Bonar Law, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, formally 
announced in the House of Commons on 
Jan. 15, that as a result of Field Mar- 
shal Haig’s inquiry the General Staff 
and Government considered that the 
British command had not been surprised 
by the German attack in the Cambrai 
region on Nov. 30, and that all proper 
and adequate dispositions had been made 
to meet it. 


An interesting report on the strategic 
importance of Cambrai after the Ger- 
man recovery, has been penned by Major 
C. J. C. Sweet, R. G. A. It may serve to 
explain the paradox as well as the result 
of Field Marshal Haig’s inquiry. In 
part it reads as follows: 


Cambrai is a place of considerable stra- 
tegic importance, not so much on account 
of its significance as a manufacturing 
town and as a point of concentration for 
German troops as because of its position 
upon the network of railways that lies 
behind the German front. * * * At the 
end of 1914 the railway line from Lille 
to Rheims was, except for a few miles 
from Barry-au-Bac to Rheims, entirely in 
German hands, and it formed the main 
lateral communication behind the enemy 
front. It was fed by no fewer than seven 
double lines of rail from Belgium and the 
German bases, lines which ran from 
Tournai to Lille, from Valenciennes to 
Douai, from Valenciennes to Cambrai, 
from Maubeuge to St. Quentin, from 
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Herson to Laon, from Méziéres to Laon, 
and from Méziéres to Rheims. 


The last named may be neglected, as 
being useless to the enemy west of Besan- 
court. Of the remainder, the use of the 
line from Maubeuge to St. Quentin was 
denied to the Germans by their retreat 
consequent upon the battle of the Somme, 
a retreat that cut the main lateral in half 
by the evacuation of the important junc- 
tion of Tergnier. 

The advance upon Cambrai not only cuts 
the main lateral again, but renders the 
feeder from Valenciennes practically use- 
less to the enemy. It must be realized 
that the actual capture of a railway sta- 
tion unnecessary, aS an advance to 
within a few miles of it enables artillery 
to be brought up within range, and a 
sustained fire of heavy shell upon such 
a large target is easily sufficient to ren- 
der it untenable. Efficient observation 
can be secured from kite-balloons, or the 
target can be engaged from the map if 
necessary, rendering the artillery inde- 
pendent of the weather. 

The lines of supply 
armies between Lille and Rheims are thus 
reduced to four, and their lateral com- 
munication is rendered useless from north 
of Cambrai to south of Tergnier. <A long 
detour is necessary to traffic passing from 
the northern to the southern or 
vice versa. Upon such strategic facts 
rests the real importance of an advance, 
such as the Cambrai success, rather than 
upon square miles of territory recovered 
from the enemy, or upon the number of 
prisoners and the quantity of stores 
captured. 


On the last day of the old year heavy 
fighting was resumed on the Cambrai 
front, where a couple of miles south of 
Marcoing the Germans were driven out 
of some trenches they had recently occu- 
pied, and Berlin promptly acknowledged 
the touch. On the following day the Ger- 
mans, having brought up more guns, at- 
tempted to shell the British out, but 
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failed. On Jan. 4, however, they were 
more successful, particularly along the 
Canal du Nord, and the next day they 
ousted the British from some positions 
on the Hindenburg line, east of Bulle- 
court. On the 8th the British recovered 
all the positions they had lost earlier 


in the month. 


And so it has been throughout the 
period covered by this review. And what 
has been true of Cambrai has also been 
true of other British salients—observa- 
tion raids and a consolidation of posi- 
tions, with the imperative conclusion 
that the British are beginning to prac- 
tice French tactics by not keeping strong 
forces of men unnecessarily exposed on 
their first line. 

By Dec. 29 all Belgium and Northern 
France were under deep snow with the 
thermometer considerably below freezing 
point. It was reported on Jan. 9 that 
Hindenburg had ordered the destruction 
of 130 villages in Aisne, principally east 
of St. Quentin. It had recently been 
learned that the Germans were ex- 
perimenting with new direct fire 14-inch 
guns on roller tractors and that these 
guns had been placed along the Oise 
River and Canal and the Feronnelle 
River. The villages said to have been 
destroyed lie between their emplace- 
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ments and the front on the St. Quentin 
Canal. 

As the French gradually advance their 
positions east of the Meuse, northeast of 
Verdun, the German salient with its ver- 
tex at St. Mihiel becomes more impor- 
tant, for its angle embraces the southern 
end of the Plain of the Woevre — the 
watershed of the Meuse-Moselle, which 
is flanked by Metz and Verdun. On 
Jan. 9, the French troops penetrated on 
a mile front the eastern leg of the salient 
north of Seichpray, demolished several 
German defenses recently erected, and 
returned with over 100 prisoners. Three 
days later the Germans tried a liquid 
fire attack against the French positions 
to the west, on the right bank of the 
Meuse, at Chaume Wood, but were dis- 
persed by artillery fire. Another Ger- 
man assault was dispersed a couple of 
days later on the left bank, at the Cote 
de l’Oie. 

In its general aspects there has been 
little change in the Regione di Veneto 
for a month. In the north, from the 
Setti Comuni, down the valley of the 
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Brenta, through the passes of Monte 
Grappa between the Brenta and the 
Piave, the enemy is still trying to force 
his way to the plains. On the east he is 
still trying to secure further footing on 
the right bank of the Piave. The prin- 
cipal events of the month have been the 
great snowstorm, which lasted from 
Dec. 23 till Dec. 31, blocking the enemy’s 
lines of communication not only with 
the Tyrol but also with the bases beyond 
the Isonzo; the activities of the French 
and British on the front, the former in 
the Monte Tomba region and the latter 
at Il Montello; and the driving across 
the Piave, particularly at Zenson; of the 
enemy from the right bank. 

On Dec. 30 the French, after careful 
artillery preparation, gained Austrian 
positions between Osteria di Monfenera 
and Maranzine, and captured 1,348 men, 
sixty machine guns, seven’ field pieces, 
and a number of trench howitzers. 

On Christmas eve the British in a raid 
directed across the Piave from Il Mon- 
tello, captured their first Austrian 
prisoner. 


Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events From 
December 16, 1917, Up to and Including January 17, 1918 


UNITED STATES 


Congressional inquiries into the military and 
naval conduct of the war, and into ship- 
ping, railroad, and food problems, were 
held. 

Announcement was made on Dec. 20 of the 
creation of a new American department 
in the French Government, headed by 
Jules Cambon, to give attention to the re- 
quirements of the American expeditionary 
forces and other American activities in 
France. 

The Government assumed control of the 
railroads on Dec. 28. Secretary of the 
Treasury William G. McAdoo was named 
by President Wilson as Director General. 
On Jan. 4 President Wilson addressed 
Congress on the Government’s position 
and recommended legislation to finance 
the carriers and protect the stockholders 
during the war period. Immediately after 
his address the railroad control bill was 
introduced in both House and Senate. 


Announcement was made on Dec. 30 that 
Mrs. Norman Whitehouse had been ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Public In- 
formation to go to Switzerland and place 
before the people there America’s side of 
the war. 

Regulations governing the registration of 
German enemy aliens were issued by the 
Department of Justice on Dec. 30, and 
the week of Feb. 4 was set aside for the 
work. 

Press censorship regulations issued by the 
Committee on Public Information, on 
Dec, 30, removed the ban on disclosing 
the identity of troops in the Pershing ex- 
peditionary force. 

Major Gens. William L. Sibert, William 
A. Mann, and R. M. Blatchford were re- 
lieved of duty in France and assigned to 
commands at home. 

Rear Admiral Fleteher was recalled from 
duty in the war zone. He was replaced 
by Rear Admiral Wilson on Jan. 4. 

American aviators dropped bombs over the 
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xerman lines on Jan. 5, in reprisal for 
the killing of two American woodcutters 
in a German bombing expedition. 


The United States Supreme Court, in a de- 
cision handed down on Jan. 7, upheld the 
constitutionality of the army draft law. 

President Wilson addressed Congress on Jan. 
8, outlining America’s war aims. 

Dr. H, A. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, 
issued an order on Jan. 16 directing all 
factories except those engaged in the 
production of foodstuffs to suspend opera- 
tions for a period of five days beginning 
Jan. 18, and to remain closed on Monday 
of each week from Jan. 28 to March 25, 
inclusive. 

Daniel Willard resigned as Chairman of the 
War Industries Board, Jan. 16. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


The sinking of the American steamer Harry 
Luckenbach was announced on Jan. 7. 
Eight members of the crew were lost. The 
sailing vessel Monitor was sunk near the 
Canary Islands. 

England’s losses for the week ended Dec. 19 
included fourteen ships of over 1,600 
tons; for the week ended Dec. 26, eleven; 
for the week ended Jan. 2, eighteen; for 
the week ended Jan. 9, eighteen, and for 
the week ended Jan. 16, six. The British 
armed steamer Stephen Furness was sunk 
in the Irish Channel on Dec. 22. Six of- 
ficers and ninety-five men were lost. 
Three 3ritish torpedo-boat destroyers 
were sunk by torpedoes or mines off the 
Dutch coast on the night of Dec. 22, with 
the loss of thirteen officers and 180 men; 
on Jan. 4 the British hospital ship Riva 
was sunk in the British Channel. Three 
members of the crew were lost. A British 
torpedo-boat destroyer was sunk in the 
Mediterranean Sea on Jan. 7. 

The Norwegian ship Ingrid II. was sunk on 
Dec. 24. Only four members of the crew 
were saved. Announcement was made on 
Dec. 27 that five Norwegian ships had 
been sunk and thirty sailors lost. The 
steamer Vigrid was sunk on Jan. 3, and 
five members of the crew were killed. 
Twenty-two Norwegian ships, with a 
tonnage of 52,755, were lost in December 
by submarines or mines. 

The French cruiser Chateau Renault was 
sunk in the Mediterranean Sea on Dec. 14, 
and the submarine which attacked her 
was later destroyed. France lost nine 
ships of over 1,600 tons in the week 
ended Dec. 22 and ten in the week ended 
Dec. 29. Losses in other weeks amounted 
to only one or two ships. 

sank two submarines in 

the Gulf of Taranto on Dec. 20. An 

American liner sank two German _ sub- 

marines off the English coast on Dec. 27. 

A statement was issued by the British 

Admiralty on Dec. 20, announcing that 

the average rate of destruction of U-boats 

was 1.25 a day, or 38 a month, while the 


French destroyers 


German rate of construction 
day, or about 23 a month. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Dec. 20—German troops in Lorraine repulsed 
with heavy losses in attack on French 
lines near Reillon; British lose advanced 
position northeast of Hargicourt. 

Dec. 22—British repulse attacks near the 
Bapaume-Cambrai road and southeast of 
Armentiéres. 

Dec. 23—Germans drive in British advanced 
posts on a 700-yard front northeast of 
Ypres. 

Dec, 28—French repulse German surprise at- 
tack near Veho. 

Dec. 30—Germans attack Welsh Ridge; are 
repulsed in the centre, but penetrate Brit- 
ish lines north of La Vacquerie and south 
of Marcoing. 

Jan. 1—British repulse German raid north- 
east of Loos. 

Jan. 4—Germans force back four British ad- 
vanced positions in the Cambrai region. 
Jan, 5—British repulse German attacks east 

of Bullecourt. 

Jan. 9—French penetrate German positions 
on a front of a mile and to a depth of 
half a mile in front of Flirey and west- 
ward to St. Mihiel; 180 villages, mostly in 
the vicinity of St. Quentin, reported razed 
by the Germans. 

Jan. 12—Two German attacks, accompanied 
by liquid fire, driven back by French be- 
fore Chaume Wood. 

Jan. 16—Artillery fighting on the Alsatian 
front between the Thur and Doller Rivers, 


CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 


Dec. 18—British seize high 
Abu Dis. 

Dec. 20-21—British cross the Nahr el Auja 
and seize six villages near the mouth of 
the river, and capture Ras ez Zandy, two 
miles northeast of Bethany. 

Dec. 28—British repulse Turkish attacks 
north and northwest of Jerusalem and 
advance two and a half miles on a nine- 
mile front. 

Dec. 29—British drive back Turks two miles 
on a thirteen-mile front north of Jerusa- 
lem, taking Ras Arkus, Es Suffa, Ana- 
taerram, Kulundia, and Beitunia. 

Dec. 30—British advance three miles along 
the Nablus road, and occupy El Bireh. 
Dec. 31—British occupy Beitin, El Balua, El 
Burj, Janieh, and Ras Kerker, and reach 

Kuleh on the coastal sector. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Dec. 17—-Austro-Germans repulsed near San 
Marino; British launch an attack south 
of Monte Fontana Secca, but are re- 
pulsed. 

Dec. 19—Teutons 
Italian attacks 
break down. 

Dec. 21-22—Italians retake ground lost in 
the region of Monte Asolone. 
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Dec. 24—Teutons pass Italian positions in 
the Asiago sector in the region of Buso 
Valbella, but are stopped at rear posi- 
tions; Italians expel Austrians from their 
foothold on the Piave Vecchio, south of 
Gradenizgo. 

Dec. 25—Teutons capture Col del Rosso and 
adjoining heights on the Asiago Plateau. 

Dec. 26—Italians recapture Col del Rosso 
and Monte Valbella, but are forced to 
give them up; Teutons advance beyond 
Sosso. 

Dec. 31—French infantry, aided by British 
and Italian artillery and airplanes, suc- 
cessfully storm Monte Tomba positions 
between Osteria di Monfenera and Maran- 
zine. 

Jan. 2—Italians disperse flotilla loaded with 
Austrian troops attempting to cross the 
Piave River at Intestadura. 

Jan. 5—Italians disperse Teuton troops in the 
Seren and Calcino Valleys. 

Jan. 7—British patrols cross the Piave River 
at various points; Italians bombard enemy 
transports and moving columns on the 
Asiago Plateau. 

Jan. 15—Italians deliver surprise attacks in 
the Monte Asolone region and east of 
Capo Sile. 

Jan. 16—Italians repulse Austrian counter- 
attacks in the Monte Asolone region and 
east of Capo Sile. 


AERIAL RECORD 


London was raided by German airplanes on 
Dec. 18. Ten persons were killed and 
seventy injured. One German machine 
was brought down and another was be- 
lieved to have been destroyed. Another 
raid occurred on Dec. 21, when one Ger- 
man machine was brought down. 


Italian and British airmen destroyed eleven 
Austro-German airplanes in a fight near 
Treviso on Dec. 26. 

Padua was bombarded on Dec. 28, Thirteen 
persons were killed and sixty injured. In 
a second raid, Dec. 30, three persons were 
killed and three injured, and two churches 
and many other buildings were damaged. 
A third raid was made on Dec. 31, when 
five persons were wounded, the facade of 
the Padua Cathedral was torn down, and 
the basilica of the Santo and the Mu- 
nicipal Museum damaged. 

BHighteen patients were killed when the Teu- 
tons dropped bombs on two hospitals in 
Castelfranco, Veneto, Jan. 1. 

The British bombarded Mannheim on Dec. 
24. On Jan. 4 they dropped bombs on 
Denain, Ledeghem, and the Menin- 
Roulers railway station. Karlsruhe was 
bombarded on Jan. 14. 

French aviators bombarded many factories 
in Alsace on Jan. 7. 

Berlin announced that the Germans had lost 
eighty-two German machines in December 
and the Allies 119. 


NAVAL RECORD 


Sir Eric Geddes announced in the British 


House of Commons on Dec. 17 that one 
British and five neutral merchantmen, a 
British destroyer, and four armed trawl- 
ers were sunk in the North Sea on Dec. 
12 by German destroyers. 

Yarmouth was bombarded from the sea on 
Jan. 14. Five persons were killed and 
eight injured. 


RUSSIA 


A Government of Commissioners was formed 
for the Caucasus, and E. P. Gegeohkari, 
leader of the Social Democrats, was 
chosen President, Dec. 19. 

Peace negotiations between the Central 
Powers and the Bolshevist Government 
were begun at Brest-Litovsk on Dec. 22. 
Count Czernin, in behalf of the Central 
Powers, proposed an immediate peace 
without forcible annexations and indem- 
nities. A provisional agreement was 
reached on Dec. 30 on important points, 
including the liberation of prisoners of 
war, resumption of commercial relations 
and treaty relations, and the German 
naval delegation at Petrograd reached an 
agreement with the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment for raising the blockade of the 
White Sea. On Dec. 31, a hitch occurred 
in the negotiations when Germany refused 
to withdraw her troops from the occupied 
portions of Russia which sought inde- 
pendence. Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevist 
Foreign Minister, declared Jan. 3 that the 
Government of Russian workers would 
not consent to the German peace pro- 
posals, but the next day, accompanied by 
other delegates, he started for Brest- 
Litovsk and pourparlers were resumed on 
Jan. 11. On that day Baron von Kiihl- 
mann announced that, owing to non-ac- 
ceptance by all the enemy powers, the 
Central Powers had withdrawn their of- 
fer to conclude a general peace without 
forcible annexations or indemnities. At 
the suggestion of Trotzky, the armistice 
was extended for another month, begin- 
ning Jan. 12, and on Jan. 14 the confer- 
ence adjourned at the behest of von 
Kiihlmann, the delegates of the Central 
Powers having finally refused to evacuate 
Courland, Lithuania, Riga, and _ the 
islands in the Riga Gulf. Turkey offered 
free passage of the Dardanelles to Rus- 
sia, on Jan. 5, in return for Russian 
evacuation of Turkish territory and the 
demobilization of the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet. 

Rumanians on the southwestern Russian 
front joined the Ukrainians in their op- 
position to the Bolshevist Government, 
and Lieut. Gen. D. G. Tcherbatcheff, com- 
mander of the Russian forces in Rumania, 
was appointed Commander in Chief of the 
whole Ukrainian front, Dec. 20. On the 
same day the Ukrainian Rada sent a 
negative reply to the Bolshevist ulti- 
matum, demanding that the Ukrainians 
cease to assist General Kaledine. On 
Dec. 24, the Bolshevist Government com- 
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plied with the demand of the Ukrainian 
Government for the release of the Ukrain- 
ian revolutionary staff, which had been 
arrested on suspicion of being in a plot 
to give General Kaledine Red Cross sup- 
plies. A Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates was established in 
Ukraine, -in opposition to the Rada. It 
Was supported by the Petrograd Council 
of People’s Commissaries. On Jan. 3, the 
Ukrainian Government sent an ultimatum 
to the Bolsheviki demanding that they 
withdraw their troops. An armistice was 
declared on Jan. 6, and the opposing 
factions agreed to compromise their dif- 
ferences. Hostilities broke out again, 
however, and a pitched battle occurred in 
the streets of Odessa between Ukrainian 
and Bolshevist troops on Jan. 17. 

Chinese troops occupied Harbin, Dec. 26, and 
imprisoned the Bolshevist force, 

Private banks were seized by the Bolsheviki 
on Dee. 27. 

General Kaledine was re-elected Hetman of 
the Cossacks, Dec. 30. 

Rumanian troops were reported to have oc- 
cupied the Bessarabian town of Loevo on 
Jan. 2, and to have arrested some Bol- 
shevist leaders, and to have shot others. 
The Rumanian Minister, Constantine 
Diamamdi, was arrested in Petrograd on 
Jan. 14, together with his staff, but they 
were all released on Jan. 16 as the re- 
sult of a protest by the entire diplomatic 
corps. The Bolshevist Government sent 
an ultimatum to Rumania demanding the 
release of the Bolsheviki arrested in that 
country for striving to cause disaffection 
in the Rumanian Army. On Jan. 16 it 
Was reported Lenine ordered that King 
Ferdinand of Rumania be arrested and 
sent to Petrograd for imprisonment. 

Premier Clemenceau refused to grant pass- 
ports to Petrograd to Socialist members 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

Bessarabia declared its independence as the 
Moldavian Republic to form part of the 
Russian Federated Republic, Dec. 30. 

The republic of Finland was recognized by 
Denmark and Norway on January 10, and 
by Switzerland on Jan. 17. 

Announcement was made on Jan. 138 of a re- 
volt of the Black Sea Fleet at Sebastopol, 
in which four Admirals and fifty-six 
other officers were slain. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Union Government was returned and cons 
scription confirmed in Canada by elec- 
tions held on Dec. 18. 

Swiss troops on duty on Lake Constance fired 
on the German lake steamer Kaiser Wil- 
1elm, which entered Swiss territorial 
waters, on Jan. 2. 

Secretary Lansing made public telegrams 
sent by Count von Luxburg, the German 
Chargé @’Affaires at Buenos Aires, to 
the Berlin Foreign Office, revealing Ger- 
man intrigue in Argentina. The messages 
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exposed plans for a secret treaty with 
Chile and Bolivia and for concessions to 
Argentina in submarine warfare, and 
mentioned President Irigoyen as a friend 
of Germany. 


Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss was ap- 
pointed First Sea Lord in England on 
Dec. 26, to succeed Sir John Jellicoe, A 
Naval General Staff was created. 


Earl Reading was appointed British High 
Commissioner and Special Ambassador to 
the United States. 

Announcement was made on Dec. 19 that 
General Sarrail had been recalled as 
commander of the allied armies at 
Saloniki. He was succeeded by General 
Guillaumat. 

More than 300 members of the Minority 
Socialist Party were arrested in Germany 
on Christmas Eve. 

Premier Lloyd George spoke in the British 
House of Commons on Dec. 20, announc- 
ing that complete restoration of the ter- 
ritories occupied by the Central Powers 
and full compensation for the _ losses 
caused were the fundamental bases for 
peace. On Jan. 5 he addressed the Trade 
Union Conference in Iondon on war aims. 

The Austrian lower House adopted a reso- 
lution introduced by the Czechs and South 
Slavs on Dec. 20, calling for a peace based 
on the principles of no annexations or in- 
demnities and for the use of Russia’s good 
offices in conveying the proposal to the 
Entente Governments. 

On Dec. 21 a Government bureau for study- 
ing questions relating to peace was opened 
in Berlin, with Dr. Karl Helfferich at the 
head. 

The German Social Democratic Party adopt- 
ed a resolution indorsing the principle of 
self-determination and untrammeled ex- 
pression of will. 

President Wilson addressed the United States 
Congress on Jan. 8 on America’s war 
aims. His statements were indorsed in a 
declaration issued by British labor rep- 
resentatives the following day. 

The British Labor Party issued an appeal to 
the Russian people and to the people of 
Central Europe on Jan. 15, accepting the 
principles of self-determination of peoples 
and no annexations or indemnities for the 
British Empire. 

Persia opened negotiations with both the 
Russians and Turks for the evacuation of 
the country, Jan. 6. 

The Hungarian Cabinet resigned, Jan. 16, 
on account of failure to obtain necessary 
support for its military program. 

Joseph Caillaux, ex-Premier of France, was 
arrested on Jan. 14. The next day Sec- 
retary Lansing made public intercepted 
dispatches of Count von Bernstorff show- 
ing Caillaux’s treasonable relations with 
Germany. Two of his associates, Deputy 
Louis Loustalot and Paul Comby, a law- 
yer, were also arrested. 





The Month’s Submarine Warfare 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 13, 1918] 


RITISH ADMIRALTY figures show 
that the German U-boat campaign 
has, with due allowance for weekly 

fluctuations, continued to maintain its 
average of destructiveness. Losses of 
British merchant vessels by submarine 
and mine during the last five weeks have 
been: 
Over Under 
1,600 1,600 Fishing 
Tons. Tons. Vessels. 
Week ended Dec. 16, 1917.14 3 
Week ended Dee. 23, 1917.11 1 
Week ended Dec, 30, 1917.18 ‘ 
Week ended Jan. 6, 1918.18 
Week ended Jan. 18, 1918. 6 


weeks...67 


Total previous five weeks.55 2 

Incomplete figures for French, Italian, 
and other sinkings indicate that these 
losses have been also about the average. 
In the week ended Dec. 30 nine French 
ships over 1,600 tons were destroyed. In 
the week ended Jan. 12 five French ves- 
sels were destroyed and two Italian. 

The following figures in terms of ton- 
nage were obtained from a reliable source 
in London: 


Tonnage of 


Total for five 


aleolwal we 


British seagoing 

over 1,600 tons, existing 
in August, 1914 

Loss by enemy action and other- 
wise, new construction, 
purchases, and captures...... 


ships, 


16,841,519 


less 
2,750,000 


Remaining Jan. 1, IOUS. .cccic. 14,091,519 

These important figures tell the story 
accurately of the results of the 
marine campaign against British 
ping. 

During the year 1917 there were 1,000 
trawlers used as mine sweepers around 
the British Isles. They swept an average 
of 3,000 square miles daily, and during 
the year they netted 4,600 German mines. 

The Navy Department on Dec. 29 made 
public full details of the sinking of a 
German submarine by the destroyers 
Fanning and Nicholson on Nov. 24, 1917. 
The report reads in part: 

At about 4:10 P. M., while escorting a 


convoy, Coxswain David D. Loomis, look- 
out of the Fanning, sighted a small peri- 


sub- 
ahi 
ship- 


scope some distance off the port bow, 
extending about a foot out of water and 
visible for only a few seconds. The Fan- 
ning immediately headed for the spot, and 
about three minutes after the periscope 
had been sighted dropped a depth charge. 
The Nicholson also speeded to the posi- 
tion of the submarine, which appeared to 
be heading toward a merchant vessel in 
the convoy, and dropped another depth 
charge. 

At that moment the submarine’s conning 
tower appeared on the surface between the 
Nicholson and the convoy, and the Nichol- 
son fired three shots from her stern gun. 
The bow of the submarine came up 
rapidly. She was down by the stern, but 
righted herself and seemed to increase her 
speed. The Nicholson cleared, the Fan- 
ning headed for the U-boat, firing from 
the bow gun. After the third shot, the 
crew of the submarine all came on deck 
and held up their hands, the submarine 
surrendering at 4:20 P. M. 

The Fanning approached the submarine 
to pick up the prisoners, with destroyers 
keeping their batteries trained on the 
boat. A line was got to the submarine, 
but in a few minutes she sank. ‘The line 
was let go, and the crew of the U-boat 
jumped into the water and swam to the 
Fanning. 


Sinking of the Jacob Jones 


The detailed story of the sinking of 
the United States destroyer Jacob Jones 
by a German submarine on Dec. 6, 1917, 
was also given out by the Navy Depart- 


ment. Lieut. Commander David W. 
Bagley reported that the torpedo struck 
abreast of a fuel-oil tank, and immedi- 
ately three large compartments were 
flooded, the deck over the fuel-oil tank 
blown off, and the ship and fittings dam- 
aged in other ways. The ship quickly 
settled by the stern, and the engine room 
was soon flooded. As the radio antennae 
and mainmast were carried away, and 
electric power failed immediately, it was 
not possible to use the radio apparatus. 
Two signal shots were fired from one of 
the guns. Immediately after the ship 
was torpedoed, and it was realized that 
she would sink, all efforts were bent to- 
ward launching rafts and boats, also 
splinter mats and lifebelts. 


As the ship settled, the commanding 
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officer ran along the deck and ordered 
everybody to jump overboard. Most of 
the men who were not killed by the ex- 
plosion got clear of the ship and reached 
rafts or wreckage, although a few were 
seen to be swimming at a considerable 
distance from the ship, having probably 
jumped overboard after the torpedo 
struck the vessel. Eight minutes after 
being struck the destroyer sank stern 
first. About fifteen minutes after the 
ship sank, the submarine came to the 
surface, approached within half a mile 
of the rafts, and picked up two survivors, 
although at the time only one was seen 
to be taken aboard. The submarine then 
submerged and was not seen again. Im- 
mediately after the sinking the command- 
ing officer, who jumped overboard as 
the ship sank and was picked up by the 
motor dory, had efforts made to get all 
survivors on the rafts and get the rafts 
and boats together. He then began to 
make arrangements to reach the near- 
est land in the motor boat, so as to bring 
assistance to the survivors on the rafts. 
After a very trying trip, during which 
it was necessary to steer by the stars 
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and by the direction of the wind, the 
boat was picked up at 1 o’clock the next 
afternoon by a small patrol vessel. The 
senior officer of the station to which 
this patrol. vessel belonged informed 
Lie it. Commander Bagley that the other 
survivors had all been rescued. 

Nearly three months after the event, 
the story of a four-hour battle between 
a German submarine and the American 
steamer J. L. Luckenbach was given out 
by the Navy Department. The com- 
mander of the naval guard on the 
steamer reported that the Luckenbach, 
although hit several times by shells, 
reached port safely. The submarine fired 
225 shots and the Luckenbach 202. In 
the midst of the battle wireless distress 
calls sent out by the Luckenbach were 
picked up by an American destroyer, 
which replied that it would take two 
hours to reach the scene, and advised the 
steamer not to surrender. 

Two hours and twenty minutes later 
the destroyer had arrived close enough 
to fire its first shot at the submarine, 
which submerged ten minutes later and 
disappeared. 


Plural Marriages in Germany 


A New “Morality” Promulgated in Order to 
“Fill the Country’s Empty Cradles” 


HE world has been slow to accept 
the reports of the last year or 
more to the effect that the German 
Government was tacitly encourag- 
ing bigamy or polygamy for the purpose 
of increasing the future man power of 
the empire. The evidence on the sub- 
ject, however, has now reached the point 
where it becomes tangible. In addition 
to numerous stories of refugees and let- 
ters from women in Germany there are 
several pamphlets and leaflets which 
have been widely distributed among. the 
German soldiers without interference 
from their officers. 
One of these pamphlets, in its second 
edition, bears the date 1917, and is pub- 
lished at Cologne by the firm of Oskar 


Miiller. It is entitled “ The Secondary 
Marriage as Only Means for the Rapid 
Creation of a New and Powerful Army 
and the Purification of Morality.” The 
author, Carl Hermann Torges, says that 
he is well over 70 years old and has 
“traveled almost every sea, and worked 
through life with open eyes.” So he 
“appeals for unprejudiced examination 
of his proposals, the adoption of which 
may be expected to lead logically to the 
desired improvements.” 

The pamphlet is based upon the future 
needs of the German Army, because 
“the military strength of a people de- 
pends in part upon the number of men 
able to bear arms.” Germany’s heavy 
losses in the war must be made good, 
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and at the same time every effort must 
be made to meet the decline in the birth 
rate, which was lamented before the war. 
The writer declares that “the bachelor- 
dom of today is a cancer which must be 
extirpated.” He denies that the expense 
of married life is the main reason why 
men remain unmarried, and he deals at 
some length with the economic training 
of women for marriage. He then leads 
up to his main proposals with a chapter 
which declares roundly that “the con- 
ception of immorality is relative,” and 
that “good morals are only what the 
upper classes of society approve.” The 
“facts” are said to give Germany “ the 
justification, in case of necessity, to put 
the stamp of morality upon what today 
seems immoral.” “In any case, if the 
falling off in births is to be counteracted, 
bachelordom must be reduced to the min- 
imum which the circumstances require.” 

The main proposals are stated as fol- 
lows: 


Women in all classes of society who 
have reached a certain age are, in the 
interests of the Fatherland, not only 
authorized but called upon to enter into a 
secondary marriage, which is supported 
by personal inclination. Only a married 
man may be the object of this inclination, 
and he must have the consent of his mar- 
ried wife. This condition is necessary in 
order to prevent the mischief which other- 
wise might surely be expected. 

The offspring of these lawful secondary 
marriages bear the name of their mother, 
and are handed over to the care of the 
State, unless the mother assumes respon- 
sibility for them. They are to be regarded 
in every respect as fully equal members 
of. society. The mothers wear a narrow 
wedding ring as a sign of their patriotism. 
The secondary marriage can be dissolved 
as soon as its object has been attained. 


Elsewhere Herr Torges says that he 
thinks that the objects of his new insti- 
tution can be fulfilled in twenty years, 
and that secondary marriages might then 


be abolished. He ends his pamphlet as 


follows: 


The difficulties consist solely in ethical 
scruples, which, notwithstanding the issue 
of the proper regulations by the State, 
will continue to operate until conscience 
has disposed of them. Thus this question 
becomes a religious question, which can be 
solved only with the help of the clergy. 
It rests, therefore, with the women and 
the clergy, assisted by the State, to de- 
termine whether Germany shall be able 
not only to maintain herself on her present 
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pinnacle of morality, but by her own 

strength to stand up in the future as in 

the present to the pressure of enemies 
who are increasing numerically. 

The leaflets distributed to the troops 
are more simple and direct in their ap- 
peal. One entitled “ Empty Cradles, a 
Soldier’s Duty,” is translated as follows: 


Soldiers, a grave danger assails the 
Fatherland by reason of the dwindling 
birth rate. The cradles of Germany are 
empty today; it is your duty to see that 
they are filled. 

You bachelors, when your leave comes, 
marry at once the girls of your choice. 
Make her your wife without delay. 

The Fatherland needs healthy children. 

You married men and your wives should 
put jealousy from your minds and con- 
sider whether you have not also a duty 
to the Fatherland. 

You should consider whether you may 
not honorably contract an alliance with 
one of the million of bachelor women. 
See if your wife will not sanction the 
relation. 

Remember, all of you, the empty cradles 
of Germany must be filled. 


The Aargauer Volksblatt, a Swiss 
Catholic organ, in December, 1917, pub- 
lished a strong denunciation of the 
pamphlet on “ Secondary Marriages.” It 
declared that several millions of copies 
of the pamphlet had been distributed 
gratis to the German soldiers in the 
trenches and to all classes of German 
women at home, and that the pamphlet 
had been in circulation for more than six 
months without a single German news- 
paper making any protest. The pamphlet 
was therefore described as a piece of of- 
ficial propaganda “against which the 
whole civilized world must rise up in in- 
dignation.” Incidentally, the Aargauer 
Volksblatt regards this scheme for 
“breeding soldiers ” as a peculiar insult 
to Catholicism. 

The Swiss journal criticises the Ger- 
man pamphlet from every point of view 

as utterly immoral, utterly anti-Chris- 
tian, and as “a brutai insult to the 
dignity of women.” It continues: 


We assert that if the German Nation, 
and all German women in particular, do 
not repudiate with furious indignation 
this filthy propaganda on the part of a 
State which is utterly materialized and 
has fallen away altogether from every 
kind of Christian civilization, they are 
assuming a disgrace that can never be 
wiped out. We note with satisfaction that 
the circulation of the pamphlet was ime 
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mediately forbidden in Austria, although 
Austria is hardly a garden of lilies and 
has lost far more men in this war than 
Germany has lost. * * * 


It is deeply regrettable that a nation 
should think of having recourse to such 
methods in order to force its domination 
upon Europe—dedicating children yet un- 
born to a future massacre of the peoples. 
This theory proves better than anything 
else that those peoples are right who 
say that the German people must be freed 
from Prussian hegemony by a decisive 
defeat, and must be cut off from the pos- 
sibility of bringing yet again such a ter- 
rible blood-bath upon mankind. Painful 
though it may be, such grave aberrations 
of an utterly Godless doctrine of power, 
parading under a mask of piety, compel 
one to draw hard and unflinching con- 
clusions; for above the welfare of a nation 
stands, after all, the welfare of human 
society—above all, the moral order. 


Before the war both the birth rate and 
the death rate in Germany were very 
high, but the net result was an annual 
addition of about a million to the coun- 


try’s population. In 1916, according to 
the figures given by the advocates of 
lateral marriages, there was an actual 
decrease of something like 300,000. The 
causes were not only death in battle, in- 
creased infantile mortality, and epi- 
demics, due to underfeeding among adult 
civilians. There was a marked decrease 
in the marriage rate, which fell in 1916 
by 40 per cent. of the pre-war figures, 
and has fallen continuously ever since 
the beginning of the war. Still another 
cause was the enormous decline in the 
birth rate, even among married couples 
who were not separated. The scarcity 
of food and the exacting kinds of manual 
labor demanded of women in wartime 
have had a serious effect upon the pro- 
ductive vitality of the whole nation. The 
imperialists’ plan to revert to concubin- 
age, however, is meeting with silent but 
determined opposition on the part of 
legal German wives. 


The Caillaux Case in France 


Evidence That Led to the Imprisonment and 
Trial of the Former French Premier 


mier of France, who has long been 

under suspicion of treasonable activ- 

ities against his country’s prosecu- 
tion of the war, was at length arrested in 
Paris on Jan. 14, 1918, and taken to the 
common prison known as La Santé. The 
event created an enormous sensation, and 
was regarded throughout the world as 
the most important act thus far in the 
vigorous war policy of the new Premier, 
M. Clemenceau, who had once served as 
Foreign Minister in Caillaux’s Cabinet. 
The arrest was due in part to a cable- 
gram from Mr. Lansing, American Sec- 
retary of State, furnishing evidence that 
as far back as 1915 M. Caillaux had 
been in secret communication with the 
Berlin Foreign Office. 

Caillaux’s political career had come to 
an end immediately after his wife, on 
March 16, 1914, had entered the office of 
the Paris Figaro and shot and killed 


oJ mere CAILLAUX, former Pre- 


the editor, Gaston Calmette. The sensa- 
tional trial which followed, and which 
was said to mark the lowest point of po- 
litical morals in modern France, ended 
in the acquittal of Mme. Caillaux. The 
great social and financial influence of 
M. Caillaux continued unbroken. He 
went into the war as an officer in the 
Paymaster’s department, but within two 
months he had given grave offense of 
some kind to both the British and French 
commands, and was punished by two 
weeks’ confinement in a fortress. Soon 
after his release, in Novemebr, 1914, he 
sailed for South America and spent most 
of the Winter in Argentina. 

It was believed at the time that he 
was there on a mission for the French 
Government, as the possibility of the 
existence of a pro-German Frenchman 
had not yet dawned upon the mind of 
France. Even three years later, when 
the United States revealed the intercept- 
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ed dispatches of Ambassador von Bern- 
storff regarding Caillaux’s activities in 
Argentina, their nature was a surprise. 
While these dispatches were not con- 
clusive in themselves, they appeared to 
indicate that Caillaux was at that time 
in connection with the Berlin Foreign 
Office through Count Luxburg, the Ger- 
man Minister. at Buenos Aires, with the 
object of concluding peace at any price, 
so as to permit the resumption of his 
business enterprises. 

Luxburg’s dispatches were not sent 
direct to Berlin, but came through Count 
von Bernstorff at Washington, who is 
supposed to have used the Swedish Lega- 
tion for forwarding them in code. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the chief message: 


Buenos Aires telegraphed the following: 

** Caillaux has left Buenos Aires after 
a short stay and is going direct to France, 
evidently on account of the [group unde- 
cipherable] scandal, which he regards as 
@ personal attack upon himself. He 
speaks contemptuously of the President 
and the rest of the French Government, 
with the exception of Briand. He sees 
through the policy of England perfectly. 
He does not anticipate the complete over- 
throw of France. He sees in the war now 
a struggle for existence on the part of 
England. Although he spoke much of the 
‘indiscretions and clumsy policy’ of the 
Wilhelmstrasse and professed to believe 
in German atrocities, he has in essentials 
hardly changed his political orientation. 

** Caillaux welcomed indirect courtesies 
from me, but emphasized the extreme 
caution which he is obliged to show, as 
the French Government, he said, had him 
watched even here. 

‘““He warns us against the excessive 
praise bestowed upon him by our papers, 
especially the Neue Freie Presse, and de= 
sired, on the other hand, that the Medi- 
terranean and Morocco agreements should 
be adversely criticised. Our praise in- 
jures his position in France. Caillaux’s 
reception here was cool. His report about 
Brazil had nothing new. On his return 
to France he will begin to reside in his 
own constituency. He fears Paris and 
the fate of Jaurés. BERNSTORFF.”’ 


Another message which von Bernstorff 
forwarded was from Havana and read: 
Tol, Rio de Janeiro, telegraphs: 


** Steamer Araguaya left Buenos Aires 
Jan. 30. The Captain is carrying impor- 
tant papers. Capture very desirable. 
Caillaux is on board. In case of capture 
Caillaux should in an unobtrusive way be 
treated with courtesy and consideration. 
Can you inform our cruisers? 
** BERNSTORFF.”’ 


The instructions of the German cen- 
sorship to the German press on June 16, 
1917, read: 


For political reasons, it is urgently re- 
quested that nothing be written about the 
former French Prime Minister Caillaux, 
and that his name be not mentioned 
under any circumstances. 

Meanwhile M. Caillaux’s close relations 
with German diplomatists in 1915 re- 
mained unknown to the world, and he re- 
turned to France to resume his work in 
the Chamber of Deputies, where he had 
a considerable following. The true na- 
ture of his anti-war activities did not be- 
come a subject of full-fledged public sus- 
picion until his visit to Italy in Decem- 
ber, 1916. The French Ambassador at 
Rome then communicated to M. Briand, 
Prime Minister, the fact that M. Caillaux 
was carrying on an active pacifist propa- 
gada among the Italian Government offi- 
cials and at the Vatican. M. Briand 
telegraphed that the Italian Government 
should feel “ absolutely free to act as it 
sees fit in order to put an end to these * 
intrigues.” 

On Dec. 22, 1916, the French Naval 
Attaché at Rome sent his Government a 
long report of a conversation between 
Caillaux and an Italian Government offi- 
cial, in which Caillaux predicted that he 
would shortly be called to power in 
I'rance and would then sign a peace with 
Germany. The Attaché’s report con- 
tinued: 


He promised that the whole world would 
be astonished by the advantages which 
Fermany thought of giving to Italy and 
France; all the bill would be paid by 
Russia and the Balkans. What did Ger- 
many want? The Bagdad line, which 
she had conquered. She then wanted to 
make a greater Bulgaria and a great 
European Turkey. How did that disturb 
us? Our field of action was in Africa. 
Serbia would disappear, but that really 
was all she deserved. Rumania would 
also disappear, but, after all, it was bet- 
ter that she should pay the breakage 
bill than we. 

The Naval Attaché also reported that 
M. Caillaux and his wife had been in 
secret conversation with several of the 
strongly pacifist prelates at the Vatican. 

These dispatches were not given to the 
French public until the subterranean do- 
ings of M. Caillaux had continued another 
year. In the Summer of 1917 the in- 
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trigues of Bolo Pacha went on until his 
arrest in September. About the same 
time the French Army Intelligence Serv- 
ice uncovered the seditious activities of a 
pacifist paper called the Bonnet Rouge, 
which had been employed by Caillaux in 
times past. Miguel Almereyda, the 
editor, was arrested, and talked of dra- 
matic disclosures that he might make 
concerning the “ Oriental matter.” Be- 
fore he had a chance to make them some 
one murdered him in his cell. All this 
occurred while Malvy, Caillaux’s old as- 
sociate, was Minister of the Interior 
and charged with the duty of suppressing 
foreign intrigue. He had done nothing 
to stop it. His dereliction was a cause 
of the fall of the Ribot Ministry. 
Gradually Caillaux’s presumptive con- 
nection with all these disloyal activities 
began to be apparent, and M. Clemen- 
ceau came into power because he was 


American Soldiers’ 


One of the illustrations in this issue of 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE shows the 
graves of the first three soldiers of the 
American expeditionary force who fell 
on the French front. After a visit to this 
sacred spot, Henry Bordeaux, the French 
novelist, wrote in the Revue Hebdome- 
daire: 

Later on a monument will rise there; 
later on the name of that obscure village 
that I cannot reveal now will be known 
and will resound across the ocean. Pil- 
grims will come in throngs, even from 
over the seas, to contemplate the horizon 
and breathe the air impregnated with the 
atmosphere of sacrifice and glory that 
makes peoples strong and individuals 
audacious and persevering. 

Those graves are situated along the 
stone wall of a little Lorraine village, a 
tiny village right up next to the front. 
It is nearly intact, and some of the in- 
habitants are still sticking to their fire- 
sides. The church clock marks the hour, 
though the church bell rings no more. 

A shell bursts in the neighborhood 
from time to time and the peasants pause 
to listen to the explosion, then go on with 
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believed to be the man to save France 
from the poison of German intrigue and 
the peril of defeat. A resolution to de- 
prive M. Caillaux of his parliamentary 
immunity and place him on trial for high 
treason was introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies, and on Dec. 22, 1917, it was 
finally passed by a vote of 417 to 2, amid 
scenes of intense public interest. A simi- 
lar resolution was adopted with regard 
to Deputy Louis Loustalot. The vote 
against Caillaux was almost unanimous, 
despite the fact that he had just ad- 
dressed the Chamber in his own defense, 
declaring: “ Never have I tried, directly 
or indirectly, to come into contact with 
our enemies. Never have I used subter- 
ranean paths to succeed in a foreign 
policy.” At the present writing (Jan. 
20) the fate of M. Caillaux apparently 
depends upon whether he shall be tried 
before a civil or a military court. 


Graves in France 


their work. There are cows in the sheds 
and poultry scratching about the barn- 
yard with assurance. : 

The church is on a hillside, near a 
cluster of farm buildings that seem to 
have been erected upon the site of an 
ancient stronghold. Stretching away 
from the buildings there is a high stone 
wall, alongside which is a line of graves 
marked with wooden crosses, from which 
fly the French Tricolor. They are the 
tombs of French soldiers killed, most of 
them, at the end of August, 1914, when 
the Germans, after the battle of Mor- 
hange, tried to invade this part of Lor- 
raine, but were repulsed. 

There are three more graves, isolated 
from the rest, in front of the wall where 
it rises before the buildings, freshly dug, 
with chrysanthemums not yet faded scat- 
tered over them. These are the tombs 
of the first American soldiers killed dur- 
ing the war on this front for the libera- 
tion of the world. 

Corporal Gresham and Soldiers En- 
right and Hay were buried on Nov. 4 in 
the little village close to the scene of the 
fight. 





Review of the Military Events of 1917 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 


Member of Military Historical Society of Massachusettts and of the United 
States Naval Institute 


Rumania in the Fall of 1916, it may 

truly be said that the military situ- 

ation was more favorable for the 
Entente Allies at the beginning of 1917 
than at any time since the overturn in 
1915. In December, 1916, there had been 
a change of Government in Great Brit- 
ain, brought about by dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the war, especially 
the Somme offensive, in which the losses 
had been out of proportion to the gains. 
The Asquith Ministry had been super- 
seded by the new War Council, headed 
by the energetic Lloyd George. Heavy 
artillery and great quantities of muni- 
tions had been prepared. The British 
military control was in accord with the 
French Staff, and unity of purpose was 
thus insured for 1917 on the western 
front. 

“The Russian Army was better 
equipped in guns, in machine guns, in 
airplanes, and in munitions than it had 
ever been during the whole period of the 
war. For the first time in the whole 
course of the war the Russian gunners 
had plenty of ammunition—this year the 
Russian Army began and was ready with 
the best equipment any Russian army 
ever had, and naturally our expectation 
was that, with a well-equipped and pow- 
erful Russian Army pressing on the east, 
a well-equipped British and French army 
pressing on the west, and a well-equipped 
Italian army pressing in Italy, we should 
have been able to bring such pressure to 
bear upon the Prussian Army as to in- 
flict a decisive defeat.” 


These quotations are from Lloyd 
George’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons Dec. 20, 1917, and they describe 
the high hopes in official circles at the 
beginning of 1917. Naturally, these 
views were shared by the peoples in the 
countries of the Entente Allies. 

Profiting by ‘tthe experience of the 


Ll spite of the disastrous collapse of 


first unfortunate British expedition up 
the Tigris, an adequate British army 
was approaching Bagdad at the begin- 
ning of the year. At the same time, 
from the north, strong Russian forces 
were working down through Asia Minor 
and Persia, to co-operate with this Brit- 
ish expedition. Bagdad was captured, 
without serious opposition, by General 
Maude’s British army March 11, 1917, 
and, counting upon the expected junction 
with the Russian armies, it was thought 
that the German “bridge” to the East 
would soon be broken. 


Suddenly the Russian revolution broke 
forth. The Czar was deposed March 15, 
and all Russia was paralyzed, so far as 
any military efficiency was concerned. 
The gravity of the Russian situation was 
not realized at first. After some rioting 
and fighting in the streets, there was 
very soon a semblance of a regular Gov- 
ernment, which misled the officials of the 
Entente Allies, and many optimistically 
assumed that the revolution had been 
anti-German. 


The Allied Offensive of 1917 


Consequently, all eyes were fixed upon 
the western front, where in the same 
month (March) the long-prepared allied 
offensive was launched against the Ger- 
man positions. As a result of the costly 
Somme offensive, in the Fall of 1916, 
there were various awkward bends in 
the German positions, notably a vulner- 
able salient in the vicinity of Noyon. It 
had been planned to mass the new pow- 
erful artillery against these sectors from 
Arras to Soissons, and to make the great 
assault upon these vulnerable defenses. 


Here a new and surprising situation 
developed, one of the most remarkable 
even in this war, which has broken away 
from all precedents. Hindenburg had 
anticipated that the attack of the Allies 
would be in this region, and he had with- 
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drawn to more favorable positions be- 
hind the exposed salients. He had left 
small parties in his trenches to keep up 
an appearance of defense, and he had 
moved back his men, his guns, and all 
his material safely to his prepared new 
positions before the serious assaults of 
the Allies had begun. 

That the Germans were able to accom- 
plish this, on a front of some sixty miles, 
unsuspected and unmolested, with the 
air full of hostile airplanes, is another 
proof of the fallacy of the belief that 
aircraft have put an end to surprises in 
war. Such movements on a large scale 
have happened so often in this war with- 
out being observed that the limitations 
of the present airplanes as scouts are 
now evident. Outside of the drawbacks 
imposed by unfavorable weather, the in- 
creased effectiveness of anti-aircraft 
guns, and camouflage, it must be re- 
membered that, behind all positions in a 
modern fighting line, there are constant 
streams of transport trains moving back 
and forth, under cover of which advances 
and withdrawals of men and material 
may be concealed. It was by taking ad- 
vantage of all these elements of con- 
cealment that the Germans were able to 
make this withdrawal in safety. An 
attack in force by the Allies while this 
movement was going on would have 
been dangerous for the Germans. 


The Battle of Arras 


But this manoeuvre was not suspected 
—and the British offensive was started 
as planned with a heavy bombardment 
and an advance of troops against the 
German positions. The easy gains at 
first aroused suspicions of a trap, but, as 
the advance went on, it became evident 
that the Germans had actually yielded 
terrain without an attempt at defense— 
leaving for the British a devastated shell- 
pitted territory. At first this retreat 
was misunderstood, and there was great 
exultation in England. Gradually the 
German defense stiffened, and early in 
April the British advance first met 
serious opposition. 

To overcome this, a heavy concentra- 
tion of British artillery and troops was 
made against the sector between Lens 
and St. Quentin. These assaults, which 
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were begun on April 9 and kept up for 
weeks, have been known as the battle 
of Arras. At times there were conspic- 
uous local successes, (Vimy Ridge, &c.,) 
but all the gains were at too great a 
cost, and this series of actions, like the 
battle of the Somme, faded away into 
raiding tactics before the month of May 
was over. 

To co-operate with this British attack 
the French made a sudden and successful 
assault between Soissons and Rheims, 
(April 16, 1917,) and their troops scored 
a spectacular success, taking 17,000 pris- 


_ oners and seventy-five guns in three 


days. This initial success was under 
command of the impetuous General Ni- 
velle, but, when the balance was struck 
of gains and losses, the French losses 
were found to have been so great, in pro- 
portion to the gains, that General Ni- 
velle was superseded by General Pétain, 
(May 15, 1917,) who is now in supreme 
command on the western front. 

In the offensives of 1917 the Allies 
first encountered the so-called “ elastic 
defense” of: the Germans, where there 
were no longer set lines of trenches, but 
irregularly disposed pits and concrete 
shelters—the so-called “ pillboxes.” There 
is no denying the ‘fact that this method 
of defense has proved very difficult to 
overcome, and it is probable that it has 
decreased the proportion of German 
losses.: These defenses stretch back for 
miles in a succession of prepared posi- 
tions, and it is only by applying a new 
meaning to the word “line” that this 
portion of the front can now be called 
the “ Hindenburg line.” 


Blowing Up Messines Ridge 


The only other attempt at an offensive 
by the Entente Allies on the western 
front, in the first half of the year, was 
blowing up the Messines salient just 
south of Ypres, (June 7, 1917.) The 
position included the towns of Wytschaete 
and Messines. It is said that prepara- 
tions for this mine explosion had been 
going on for nearly two years. A mill- 
ion pounds of high explosives were 
detonated, and the German salient was 
blotted out of existence. But there was 
no serious massing of troops against this 
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point, and no real tactical result fol- 
lowed the first attack. 

In May began a great effort of the 
Italians to follow up their victory of 
1916 at Gorizia, and to win Trieste and 
the Trentino. Their armies made ad- 
vances over the Isonzo and into the 
Carso, with offensives on the Asiago 
Plateau, which aroused great popular en- 
thusiasm in Italy for “ Nostra Guerra” 
to win “ Italia Irredenta.” 


Disintegration in Russia 


In the meantime, things had gone very 
badly in Russia. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Russian armies were for 
four months a debating society, imposing 
rules and restrictions on orders for duty. 
In Petrograd there was still a semblance 
of an orderly Government, with the rev- 
olutionist Kerensky at its head. This 
man undoubtedly had great personal in- 
fluence, and early in July he went out 
to the Russian armies, and inspired 
them to make a feverish offensive in 
Galicia. Helped by the surprise at such 
an unexpected attack, and probably also 
by withdrawals of Teutonic troops to 
other fronts, the Russians made great 
gains for awhile, including the capture 
of Halicz. But when Austro-German 
reinforcements were brought up against 
them, the Russian soldiers again became 
demoralized, and many of them refused 
to fight, marching away in Galicia with- 
out firing a shot. Since this time the 
Russian armies have been negligible as 
a factor in the military situation. 

As in the French Revolution, only in 
much less time, the first orderly at- 
tempts at government in Russia were 
swept aside, and the extremists gained 
control. This ascendency of the Rus- 
sian Reds, or Bolsheviki, completed the 
demoralization of the Russian armies 
from a military point of view. All 
ranks and authorities were abolished, 
and no such thing as discipline existed 
any longer. 

Ruthless Submarine Warfare 


On the sea Germany had cast away all 
respect for international law, and on 
Feb. 1, 1917, a campaign of unrestricted 
U-boat warfare was begun against 
enemies and neutrals alike. This had 
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been carefully planned, and from the 
first of the lawless undertaking the sub- 
marines proved themselves the most 
dangerous commerce destroyers in all 
history. The methods which had been 
used against them in narrow waters by 
the allied navies, and too hastily as- 
sumed to be sufficient, were found of 
little value in checking the activities of 
the submarines on the high seas. Sink- 
ings were recorded on a scale that threat- 
ened a great decrease of the merchant 
tonnage of the world, and it became 
evident that the U-boat was the most 
dangerous weapon possessed by the Teu- 
tonic Allies. To stop their ravages be- 
came the greatest task of the Entente 
Allies. 

Yet this successful use of the U-boats, 
in defiance of the laws of humanity, soon 
became a boomerang, because it forced 
the United States to break off relations 
with Germany. The most hardened Ger- 
man advocates of ruthless submarine 
warfare cannot claim that anything has 
been accomplished by the U-boats suf- 
ficient to offset making an enemy of the 
United States. Soon after this enforced 
break the German Government was con- 
‘ricted, by the Zimmermann note, of de- 
liberately plotting to disrupt the territory 
of the United States. This last out- 
rageous act of the German Government 
united all Americans in the declaration 
of war against Germany which followed, 
(April 6, 1917.) 


Our Position in the War 


The position of the United States is 
perfectly clear. We had nothing to do 
with making the conditions which 
brought on the war. We had committed 
no hostile act, but had preserved a strict 
neutrality, and we had attempted to 
bring about peace between the warring 
groups. After long patience our nation 
has been driven into the war by the 
repeated hostile acts of the German Gov- 
ernment, not only by brutal defiance of 
humanity on the seas, but by proved at- 
tempts to incite Mexico and Japan to 
war with us and take away our territory. 
Our aims have been so plainly stated 
that there is no question of selfish gain 
or conquest. Fer our entrance into the 
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war the German people must hold the 
German Government responsible. 


Our first act in the war was to send 
the help of our navy to the campaign 
against the illegal submarine warfare, 
which had been the original cause of our 
entering the war. The services rendered 
by Admiral Sims and the American de- 
stroyers (in European waters May, 
1917) were promptly recognized. A new 
stimulus was given to the defense 
against the submarines, and this was 
much needed. 

In response to the urgent appeals of 
the special mission of the Entente Allies, 
American troops were sent to France in 
June, and there followed a steady stream 
of transports throughout the rest of the 
year. This dangerous transfer of troops 
has been wonderfully well handled by the 
United States Navy. 


The Battle of Flanders 


As the seriousness of the submarine 
danger developed, the value of the Bel- 
gian coast to the Germans became evi- 
dent. Early in the war, in the exultation 
at keeping the Germans from Calais, the 
strategic value of this strip of coast as 
a base had not been realized. But, by the 
middle of 1917, Zeebrugge began to as- 
sume large proportions as a tactical ob- 
jective. The scene of the allied offensive 
was transferred to Flanders. French 
troops were sent to this sector to rein- 
force the British, and on July 31 a new 
offensive was started on a twenty-mile 
front from Dixmude to Warneton. This 
has been called the battle of Flanders, 
and here some of the most desperate 
fighting of the year took place. 


Ever since the advance along the Bel- 
gian coast, in 1914, the Germans have 
held fast to the position where their line 
stretches to the sea on the Yser, north of 
Nieuport. In fact, the only change in 

is region in 1917 was a German sur- 

ise attack, (July 10,) unsuspected by 

» British aircraft. By keeping their 

in the Germans improved their posi- 

mn at this point. 

In August the great offensive of the 
British and French in Flanders won only 
local successes. Their attacks did not 
endanger the German positions suf- 
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ficiently to cause a retreat on the coast, 
and further south the Germans were able 
to hold Lens against all attacks. By the 
first week in September there was a lull 
in the battle of Flanders. 


Italians in the Julian Alps 


On the Italian front there had been 
much activity in the Summer of 1917, 
and on Aug. 18 began.the “ great Italian 
offensive” in the Julian Alps. Here 
early Italian successes were thought by 
the Italian people to be the precursors 
of great victories, and the ambition of 
the nation leaped toward renewed em- 
pire on the Mediterranean. 

On the Russian front, throughout the 
Summer of 1917, the Germans had been 
chary of provoking hostilities on the 
southeastern front, but in the north 
they took advantage of the military and 
naval weakness of the Russians, easily 
capturing Riga, (Sept. 2, 1917,) and 
afterward Dago Island and Oesel Island 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Riga, 
(October, 1917.) Occupying these points 
of strategic importance increased the 
German domination of the Baltic Sea. 

There had been a lull in the battle of 
Flanders, but from Sept. 20 the Allies 
made repeated assaults beyond Ypres. 
As before, there were local gains. Lange- 
marck, the Ypres-Menin road, &c., are 
familiar names. But the battle deterio- 
rated into floundering through seas of 
mud, and the command of the Passchen- 
daele “ridge” is the only strategic re- 
sult that can be claimed. 


The Invasion of Italy 


On the Italian front the dreams of 
Italian conquests were suddenly de- 
stroyed by a Hindenburg drive, which 
was as much of a surprise as those ear- 
lier in the war. As in 1916, the collapse 
of the Russian armies had permitted re- 
inforcement of the Austrian armies, and 
these replenished forces were launched 
against the Italians, (Oct. 24, 1917,) 
in an assault that won back the con 
quests of two years and a half in as 
many weeks. Not only were all th 
Italian gains swept away, but the drive 
continued far into Venetia. 

The first reports of these overwhelm- 
ing Italian defeats implied demoraliza- 








tion of the Italian armies by German 


propaganda. But the real situation was 
stated in l’Homime Libre, the French 
Premier Clemenceau’s paper, (Nov. 23, 
1917,) with the evident intention of giv- 
ing the truth to the Frencn people. 
Under the circumstances, *his article 
may de accepted as practicaily official. 
It described a faulty disposition of Ca- 
dorna’s armies,* one facing north, the 
other facing east, with a gap between 
in the region of Tolmino. Against this 
undefended sector was directed the 
massed assault of the Austro-German 
armies. The consequent rout of both 
Italian armies is thus explained. There 
had been no preparation of positions for 
defense by the overconfident Cadorna, 
and the disastrous retreat continued 
across the Tagliamento, with constantly 
increasing losses in men and guns, to the 
Piave, where a stand was at last made. 


The awful toll of losses in this short. 


campaign (Oct. 24-Nov. 15) rose to 
250,000 prisoners and over 2,000 guns. 

It is interesting to note that, in this 
Italian defeat, there was another case of 
a surprise concentration of great bodies 
of troops and artillery *:ndetected by the 
airpiane scouts, thoueh the Italian air 
service is known to be one oF the host. 

Unity of Military Conirol 

In this extremity Italy appealed for 
help to Great Britain and France, and 
both nations responded, after an agree- 
ment for “unity of control” had been 
reached. This agreement made Italy for 
the first time really one of the Entente 
Allies, and the operations of the British, 
French, and Italian Armies were co- 
ordinated. 

It is now known that the strength of 
the Austro-German Army was much ex- 
aggerated in the first reports. It is 
doubtful if there ever was any great 
numerical superiority over the Italian 
armies. Evidently, after the stand of the 
Italians, with their right on the Piave 
and their left in the northern mountains, 
it was necessary for the Teutons to bring 
up reinforcements and also their heavy 
guns, which had been unable to keep up 
with the rapid advance. Here the season 
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of the year became a great factor. Un- 
usually mild conditions allowed the Aus- 
trians to increase their pressure on the 
Italians in the mountainous regions, and 
they won many Italian positions and took 
a toll of prisoners (17,000) in the first 
half of December. Then severe cold and 
heavy snews were reported, and the situ- 
ation changed to the advantage of the 
Italian defense. 


British Attack at Cambrai 


In November the battle of Flanders 
had waned into raiding tactics, but the 
British had been preparing for a new 
offensive against the German positions 
near Cambrai. The plan of assault was 
novel and ingenious. Taking advantage 
of darkness and misty weather, a large 
number of tanks had been aligned for 
attack, unsuspected by the Germans. 
Artificial smoke had been added to the 
concealment of **e mist, and in the early 
dawn of Nov. 20, without any warning 
from artillery preparation, the sudden 
British attack, with these tanks to break 
down entanglements for the infantry, 
scored a complete surprise and won Ger- 
man positions for a depth of five miles. 


Unfortunately, there had been no pro- 
vision for a strong mobile force to fol- 
low up any such success, and the result 
of the attack was to throw out a salient 
some twelve miles wide and five miles 
deep into the German positions. Of 
course, this salient was very vulnerable, 
and the question of just what terrain to 
hold should have been carefully consid- 
ered. Instead of this, the British at- 
tempted to consolidate all their gains. 
They allowed themselves to be occupied 
by the attacks in the direction of Inchy 
and Bourlon, and the Germans in turn 
were enabled to make a surprise attack 
on the southern flank of the salient 
near Gonzeaucourt, .(Nov. 30-Dec. 1.) 
Here the German troops even penetrated 
to places where construction was going 
on behind the lines in fancied security. 
It was at this point that American en- 
gineers, so occupied, were involved in the 
fighting. 

As a result of this counterattack, and 
because of artillery concentrations on 
the exposed portions of the salient, 
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(Bourlon Wood, &c.,) the British were 
compelled to relinquish a great part of 
their gains and to abandon any threat 
against Cambrai. The score was nearly 
even as regards prisoners and captured 
guns. So great an overturn from the 
first reports of victory aroused a pop- 
ular demand for an inquiry, which was 
promised by the War Office. For the 
rest of the month of December there was 
no activity on the western front, except 
by artillery and airplanes. 


Capture of Jerusalem 


In the East the British expedition 
from Egypt had worked up through 
Palestine, and General Allenby’s army 
captured Jerusalem, (Dec. 10, 1917.) 
Although this cannot be called of great 
tactical importance in a military sense, 
yet it must be remembered that Jeru- 
salem is one of the sacred cities, and its 
capture has had a moral effect in the 
East. 

On the seas the Germans persevered 
in their submarine campaign, and in 
spite of optimistic statements at dif- 
ferent times by the British , Ministers 
the U-boats continue to do great dam- 
age. It was only by increasing vigilance 
that sinkings could be kept from crip- 
pling ocean transportation. There was 
great dissatisfaction in Great Britain 
concerning naval conduct, resulting in 
changes in the British Navy. Sir Eric 
Geddes, a man of proved energy and re- 
sourcefulness, became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, (Nov. 1, 1917,) and Admiral 
Wemyss succeeded Admiral Jellicoe as 
First Sea Lord, (Dec. 26, 1917.) Brit- 


ish naval critics express the conviction 
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that these changes have been of great 
benefit to their navy. 


Russo-German Armistice 


A formal armistice was signed be- 
tween the Teutonic allies and the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist Government, to be oper- 
ative from Dec. 17, 1917, to Jan. 14, 
1918. As this article deals only with 
military events, it is only proper to com- 
ment on the armistice as regards its in- 
fluence on the military situation. Most 
of the press characterized the Russian 
Reds as pro-German agents. This did 
not prove to be the case, and consequent- 
ly the Russian situation took on a some- 
what more favorable aspect in a military 
sense. In the conditions of the armistice 
the Russian revolutionists insisted that 
the Germans were “not to carry on 
operative military transfers on the front 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, except 
such transfers as were already begun up 
to the moment of signing this agree- 
ment.” At first it was hastily assumed 
that this was inoperative, as great trans- 
fers of troops had already been started. 
The point was missed that, if the Bolshe- 
viki had been pro-German agents, they 
would not have insisted on this condition 
in the armistice. Then, in the peace ne- 
gotiations, the Russian Reds refused the 
German terms, which implied continued 
occupation of Russian territory—and 
riction followed between the Teutons and 
the Russians. This was a distinct im- 
provement of the military situation, as 
it compelled the Teutonic allies to retain 
troops on the Russian fronts and delayed 
the release of prisoners held by the Rus- 
sians. 
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EARCHING investigation of the 
work of the War Department 
began to engage the attention of 
the Senate Committee on Military 

Affairs during the first weeks of 1918. 
The criticisms made by Senators and by 
the press evoked from the Secretary of 
War a statement which, while a defense 
of his department, also threw light on 
the progress made in getting America’s 
armies ready for active service. Appear- 
ing as a witness before the Senate com- 
mittee on Jan. 10, Mr. Baker sum- 
marized the achievements of the War 
Department as follows: 


1. A large army is in the field and in 
training: so large that further increments 
to it can be adequately equipped and 
trained as rapidly as those already in 
training can be transported. 

2. The army has been enlisted and se- 
lected without serious dislocation of the 
industries of the country. 

38. The training of the army is proceed- 
ing rapidly and its spirit is high. The 
subsistence of the army has been above 
criticism; its initial clothing supply, tem- 
porarily inadequate, is now substantially 
complete, and reserves will rapidly accu- 
mulate. Arms of the most modern and 
effective kind—including artillery, ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles, and small 
arms—have been provided by manufacture 
or purchase for every soldier in France, 
and are available for every soldier who 
can be gotten to France in the year 1918. 

4. A substantial army is already in 
srance, where both men and officers have 
been additionally and specially trained 
and are ready for active service. 

5. Independent lines of communication 
and supply and vast storage and other 
facilities are in process of construction in 
France. 

6. Great programs for the manufacture 
of additional equipment ‘and for the pro- 
duction of new instruments of war have 
been formulated. 

7. No army of similar size in the history 
of the world has ever been raised, 
equipped, or trained so‘quickly. No such 
provision has ever been made for the com: 
fort, health, and general well-being of an 
army. The health reports for December, 
for a variety of reasons, became suddenly 
less favorable than for the preceding 
months; but the unfavorable conditions 
have been met and improvement is already 
apparent. Y 





Making America’s Army Efficient 


Secretary Baker’s Statement 





Army Numbers 1,539,485 


In opening his statement the Secretary 
said: “In April, 1917, the regular army 
comprised 5,571 officers and 121,797 en- 
listed men; the National Guard in Fed- 
eral service, approximately 3,733 officers 
and 76,713 enlisted men, and the reserve, 
4,000 enlisted men. At that time approx- 
imately 2,573 officers were in the reserve 
on inactive duty, so they could not prop- 
erly be considered in estimating the 
strength of the army. 

“On Dec. 31, 1917, the regular army 
consisted of 10,250 officers and 475,000 
enlisted men, the National Guard of 
10,031 officers and 400,900 enlisted men, 
the national army of 480,000 men, and 
the reserve of 84,575 officers and 72,750 
enlisted men. 

“In other words, in nine months the 
increase has been from 9,324 officers to 
110,835 officers; from 202,510 to 1,428,- 
650 men. 

“ During the war with Spain, the army 
of the United States at its maximum 
strength aggregated 272,000 men and of- 
ficers. The army now in the field and 
in training is, therefore, roughly, six 
times as great as the maximum number 
under arms in the Spanish-American 
war. The number already in the mili- 
tary service is one and a half times as 
large as any force ever mobilized by 
this nation.” 

The Secretary of War spoke of the 
operation of the draft law, in creating 
the major part of the army, as having 
proved itself “the economical and effi- 
cient way of selecting soldiers.” He 
continued: 

“For the training of officers two series 
of training camps were held, from which 
about 45,000 officers were commissioned 
from civil life. This was nearly eight 
times as great as the number of officers 
in the regular army in April. 

“For the training of the soldiers six- 
teen cantonments have been built, costing 
$134,000,000, with an average profit to 
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the contractors of 2.98 per cent. These 
cantonments contain water and sewage 
facilities, refuse disposal plants, laun- 
dries, storehouses, barracks, exchanges, 
Post Offices, and practically all necessary 
conveniences, comforts, and safeguards 
for soldiers. 

“The death rate in our forces in the 
United States, from mid-September to 
the end of December, averaged 7.5 per 
thousand, and is slightly less than would 
have been the death rate of men of the 
same age at home. In 1898 the death 
rate per thousand was 20.14, or nearly 
three times as great. Our death rate in 
the army during the year 1916, just be- 
fore the war, was 5 per thousand. Leav- 
ing out the deaths due to measles and its 
complications, our rate among all troops 
in the United States since Sept. 1 has 
been about 2 per thousand. That will be 
the average for the year.” 


Summary of Expenditures 


Regarding the money put at the dis- 
posal of the War Department, the Sec- 
retary said that in 1915 Congress appro- 
priated for the War Department $158,- 
000,000; for 1916, $203,000,000; for 1917, 
$403,000,000; for 1918, $7,527,338,716. 
Of the appropriation for 1918, the Secre- 
tary said, $3,200,000,000 was for the Ord- 
nance Department. Contracts had al- 
ready been placed for $1,677,000,000. On 
April 1, 1917, the Ordnance Mepartment 
comprised ninety-seven commissioned of- 
ficers, while it now had 3,004 officers, 
and, besides, 26,120 enlisted personnel. 

“In addition to the selection and train- 
ing of this new force, the making of 
great contracts, and the follow-up neces- 
sary in the manufacturing processes, a 
continuous study of new weapons and in- 
strumentalities had been kept up, a con- 
stant contact kept with trained men 
abroad studying the operation of ord- 
nance material in battle and accordingly 
modifying designs and plans here by 
reason of observation and experience,” 

e Secretary said. “ The trench war- 

e material alone involves contracts of 

32.000,600. Some of the contracts 
cover instruments so modern that our 
industries had to be adapted to their 
manufacture. 

“For the Quartermaster General’s De- 








partment in 1918 $3,018,000,000 was ap- 
propriated, or more than four times as 
much as the 1915 appropriations for all 
Governmental purposes. On April 1 there 
were 347 officers in the Quartermaster 
Corps, while on Jan. 1 last there were 
6,431 officers. 

“On the first day of January, 1918, 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of the appropria- 
tion had been obligated by contracts 
or disbursements. In the woolen goods 
section alone the co-operation of over 
800 mills was involved. This section 
alone has purchased over 19,000,- 
000 blankets, 20,000,000 yards of over- 
coating, and over 80,000,000 yards each 
of shirting flannel and suiting, involving 
an expenditure of over $345,000,000. In 
cotton goods the department has con- 
tracted for 250,000,000 yards of various 
cotton cloths.” 

Growth of Aviation Corps 

The Aviation Division of the Signal 
Corps on April 1, 1917, Mr. Baker said, 
consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 men, 
while on Jan. 1 last it comprised 3,900 
officers and 82,120 men. For this division 
an appropriation was provided aggregat- 
ing $744,000,000 for this year. 

The Engineer Department, for which, 
in 1917, $53,000,000 was appropriated, 
was allowed in 1918 an appropriation of 
$390,000,000, or about 700 per cent. in- 
crease. The Secretary added: “ There 
have been organized, trained, and equip- 
ped technical troops of foresters, steve- 
dores, and railroad construction and 
operation men, aggregating about 120,- 
000, many of whom have been operating 
in France for some months.” 


Mr. Baker went into the reorganization 
of the War Department on Dec. 15, when 


the War Council was created. “The 
purpose of the council,” he explained, 
“is that its members, being free from 


the burdens of detail administration, can 


take a large supervisory view of all ques- 
tions organization and supply, and 
give the Government the highest value 
of their talents and experience.” After 
geing » the functions of the Council of 


National Defense, which he described as 
“a conciliation of conflicts and a survey 
of the rational needs and resources,” the 
Secretary said that the council’s work 





had been effective. “It has served and 
is still serving its purpose,” he said. 
“The General Munitions Board and its 
successor, the War Industries Board, 
were organized by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to: 

‘1. Assign priorities as among the sev- 
eral departments of the Government and 
the allied Governments in their demands 
upon the industries of the country. 

**2. Advise as to supplies of materials 
and labor. 

** 3. Advise on questions of price. 

‘4. Secure industrial and labor co-ope- 
ration. 

**5. Avoid enhancement of prices, con- 
fusion of industry, exhaustion of labor, 
and generally to prevent ll avoidable 
evils which might result from the speed 
and magnitude of the new operations. 
“The initial rush needs of our army 

are substantially supplied,” Mr. Baker 
went on. “The technical corps has 
been expanded and reorganized upon in- 
dustrial] and efficient lines. The co-ordi- 
nation of ally needs with our own pur- 
chases has been effected. An agency ex- 
ists to prevent conflicts and to adjust 
those which cannot be prevented. By the 
co-operation of all interests and all peo- 
ple in the country, the nation is now or- 
ganized and set to its task with unanim- 
ity of spirit and confidence in its pow- 
ers. More has been done than anybody 
dared to believe possible.” 


Reorganizing the General Stafj 


The creation of a Military War Coun- 
cil, announced on Dec. 15, 1917, was 
followed by further steps in reorganizing 
the direction of the army. The council 
consists of 

The Secretary of War. 

The Assistant Secretary of War. 

The Chief of Staff, (General Tasker H. 


Bliss. ) 

The Quartermaster General, (Major 
Gen. H. G. Sharpe.) 

The Chief of Artillery, (Major Gen. 


Erasmus M. Weaver.) 

The Chief of Ordnance, (Major Gen. W. 
Crozier.) 

The Judge Advocate General, who is 
also Provost Marshal General in Charge 
of the Selective Draft, (Major Gen. E. H. 
Crowder.) 

s Although General Bliss reached the 
retirement age on Dec. 31, the President 
decided that he should remain Chief of 
Staff of the Army, with Major Gen. Bid- 


dle as Assistant Chief. 
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Major Gen. George W. Goethals, it was 
announced on Dec. 18, was recalled to 
active duty and appointed Acting Quar- 
termaster General in place of Major 
Gen. Sharpe. Major Gen. Weaver was 
relieved by Brig. Gen. Barrette, who be- 
came Acting Chief of Coast Artillery, 
and Brig. Gen. Charles Wheeler became 
Acting Chief of Ordnance, assuming the 
duties of Major Gen. Crozier. General 
Bliss, Chief of Staff, and Major Gen. 
Crowder, Judge Advocate General, other 
members of the council, retained their 
present posts. 

The powers of General Goethals were 
enlarged by his appointment on Jan. 7 
as Director of War Department Trans- 
portation and Storage in addition to his 
duties as Acting Quartermaster General. 
All War Department bureaus previously 
independent in regard to transportation 
were directed to co-ordinate their 
mands through General Goethals, who 
in turn was henceforth to deal with the 
Director of Railroads, the Shipping 
Board, and other centralized agencies for 
transportation or storage. 


de- 


Ordnance Reorganization 


he Ordnance Department was reor- 
ganized by consolidating the five sepa- 
rate organizations among which the 
functions of the department had so far 
been distributed, and assigning to the 
Chief of Ordnance an administrative ad- 
visory staff to assist him. This staff 
was divided into four operating branches, 
with the principal business functions 
handled by competent business men. The 
four divisions are in charge of procure- 
ment, production, inspection, and supply. 
Colonel Samuel McRoberts, formerly ex- 
ecutive manager of the National City 
Bank of New York, was placed at the 
head of the Procurement Division. The 
new plan, under which it was proposed 
to make the bureau a great working unit, 
was modeled somewhat after the British 
Ministry of Munitions and represented 
one of the most radical changes in the 
administration of the War Department 
since America entered the war. 

Important changes were also made in 
various commands. Secretary Baker 
formally announced on Jan. 2 the return 
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to the United States of Major Gens. 
William Mann, William L. Sibert, and 
Richard M. Blatchford, who had been in 
active command of troops of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary army in France. Gen- 
eral Mann was assigned to command the 
Eastern Department; General Sibert to 
the Southeastern Department, and Gen- 
eral Blatchford to serve in the training 
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camps. Major Gen. Robert L. Bullard 
succeeded General Sibert in command 
under General Pershing and Major Gen. 
Charles T. Menoher replaced General 
Mann in command of the “ Rainbow 
Division.” There were also numerous 
changes in the commands of the various 
cantonments, all with a view to increased 
efficiency. 


Major Gen. Crowder on the Draft Law 


The large reservoirs of man power 
available in the United States for use 
against Germany were disclosed in the 
first comprehensive report on the opera- 
tion of the selective draft law, which was 
submitted by Major Gen. Crowder, Pro- 
vost Marshal General, and made public 
on Jan. 38. The General stated his con- 
viction that, in all probability, it would 
be possible to meet America’s military 
needs by calling to the colors hereafter 
only the men included in Class 1 of draft 
registrants. He estimated that the men 
in this classification accepted for service 
would reach 1,000,000. By amending the 
draft law so as to include all men who 
reached their twenty-first birthday after 
June 5, 1917, General Crowder believed 
that at least 700,000 men could be added 
yearly to the available class. In the inter- 
est of fair distribution of the military 
burden he proposed that the quotas of 
States or districts be determined on the 
basis of the number of men in Class 1 
and not upon population. 

Class 1 comprises single men without 
dependent relatives, married men who 
have habitually failed to support their 
families, who are dependent upon wives 
for support or not usefully engaged, and 
whose families are supported by incomes 
independent of their labor, unskilled farm 
laborers, unskilled industrial laborers, 
registrants by or in respect of whom no 

rred classification is claimed or 

registrants who fail to submit 
ionnaire and in respect of whom no 
red classification is claimed or made, 

id all registrants not included in any 
other division of the schedule. 

General Crowder gave these figures 
of the draft results: 


Ratio 

Registrants Number. P.-€. 
POUR] .n%% vas at . 9,586,508 100 

Not called by board..... 6,503,550 G7.S4 

Called by boards........3,082,949 32.16 


Of the men called by boards, 252,294 
failed to appear, being 8.18 per cent. 
Commenting on these, General Crowder 
expressed the opinion that there were 
not more than 50,000 “real slactkers.” 
Up to late December only 5,870 arrests 
had been made of those who had sought 
to evade registration, and of that number 
2,263 were released after having regis- 
tered. There remained only 2,095 cases 
to be prosecuted. 

A total of 1,057,363 men was certified 
for service and 687,000 were named in 
the first call. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral was ready to supply percentages of 
this quota more rapidly than the War 
Department was able to clothe and equip 
the men. 

Discussing the question of extending 
the age limits for compulsory military 
service, General Crowder said: “ The two 
most important preliminary inquiries 
are: What are the numbers of available 
men in the additional age groups? Which 
groups can we least afford to draw 
from?” He stated the available numbers 
as follows: 

MALE POPULATION AVAILABLE, 1918. 

Numbers. 
31-45 years, both inclusive, (est.)..10,683,249 
21-30 years, both inclusive, not yet 

COTO os cr'ic WS os base RS was ew eee see 6,503,559 
18-20 years, both inclusive, (est.).. 3,087,063 
Arriving at age 21 between June, 

3017, and June, 203S,, Cest.)..00<c0 1,000,000 

Inasmuch as most (96 per cent.) of the 
18-20 group are not married and most 
(77 per cent.) of the age 31-45 are mar- 
ried, it will serve sufficiently the purpose 
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to estimate the number of single persons 

available in each of the groups, and then 

to take the probable number of accept- 

ances as shown by the percentage of ac- 

ceptances in the first draft. This esti- 

mated result is as follows: 

PROBABLE ACCEPTABLE MEN IN AGE 

GROUPS 

Prob. Per. 

C’t of Ac- Net 
Number. ceptables. Numbers, 

Single males, 31- 


Gross 


40, (estimated) 3,525,472 39.41 1,389,388 
Single males, 21- 

30, not yet 

called .. 3,304,086 39.41 1,321,845 
Single males, 18- 

20, (estimated) 2,963,581 39.41 1,167,947 
Single males ar- 

riving at age 


21, (estimated) 960,000 39.41 378,336 


ot ee 10,803,189  .... 4,257,516 
Tables accompanying the report 
showed many striking results of the 


draft. Of the 457,713 called up for ex- 
amination, 76,545 were certified for mili- 
tary service, having voluntarily waived 
their right to exemption as aliens. Even 
of the 381,168 exempted, 40 per cent. 
went out on other grounds than their 
alien status. 

Of the men examined, 730,756, or 23.7 
per cent., were rejected for physical 
reasons. That, it was pointed out, 
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showed an encouraging improvement in 
the physical condition of the young men 
of the nation since the civil war days, 
for at that time the draft authorities re- 
jected 32 per cent. of all men called on 
physical grounds. 

About half of all the men called, or 
1,560,570, claimed exemption. The claims 
of 78 per cent. of these were granted, 
showing in the opinion of officials that 
very few fraudulent claims were filed. 
Of those exempted, 74 per cent. were 
released because of dependent relatives, 
20 per cent. because they claimed alien 
birth and nationality, and only 6 per 
cent. on vocational grounds. 

Voluntary enlistment in the regular 
army of men within the draft age 
closed on Dec. 15, 1917. When the War 
Department began the enlistment of the 
regular army to war strength in April, 
it set out to obtain 183,898 men. With 
the close of recruiting offices on Dec. 14, 
it had obtained 337,247 men, or 153,349 
more than war strength. 

Except in the American expeditionary 
force under General Pershing, President 
Wilson has ruled that in all cases where 
a court-martial passes sentence of death 
the penalty is not to be carried out until 
it has been reviewed by the War Depart- 
ment at Washington. 


Selective Draft Law Declared Constitutional 


The United States Supreme Court on 
Jan. 7, 1918, passed upon seven cases 
arising under the selective draft law, and 
decided all, excepting those involving the 
charge of conspiracy, adversely to the 
men drafted or subject to draft. The 
constitutionality of the Draft act was 
sustained against every contention. The 
decision turned on the construction to be 
placed on the language of Article I., Sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that Congress has power “to de- 
clare war * * * to raise and sup- 
port armies * * * to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces * * * to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers. * * *” Regard- 


ing the contention that Congress has no 
power to exact enforced military duty by 
the citizen, the opinion, which was writ- 
ten by Chief Justice White, said: 


This but challenges the existence of all 
power, for Governmental power which has 
no sanction to it and which can only be 
exercised provided the citizen consents is 
in no substantial sense such a power. It 
is argued, however, that, although this is 
abstractly true, it is not concretely so 
because, as compelled military service is 
repugnant to a free Government and in 
conflict with all the great guarantees of 
the Constitution as to individual liberty, 
it must be assumed that the authority to 
raise armies was intended to be limited 
to the right to call an army into exist- 
ence, counting alone upon the willing- 
ness of the citizen to do his duty in time 
of public need—that is, in time of war. 
But the premise of this proposition is so 
devoid of foundation that it leaves not 
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even a shadow of ground upon which to 
base the conclusion. 

It may not be doubted that the very 
conception of a just Government and its 
duty to the citizen includes the recipro- 
eal obligation of the citizen to render 
military service in case of need and the 
right to compel it. To do more than state 
the proposition is absolutely unnecessary 
in view of the practical illustration af- 
forded by the almost universal legislation 
to that effect now in force. 


The history of draft laws in England 
and in the American Colonies was given 
briefly to lead to the statement that one 
of the first necessities on account of 
‘which the Constitution was formed was 
to provide means of raising armed forces. 
The decision continued: 

The seceding States wrote into the Con- 
stitution which was adopted to regulate 
the Government which they sought to es- 
tablish in identical words the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
And when the right to enforce that in- 
strument, a selective draft law which was 
enacted not differing in principle from the 
one here in question, was challenged, its 
validity was upheld, evidently after great 
consideration by the courts of Virginia, 
of Georgia, of Texas, of Alabama, of 
Mississippi, and of North Carolina, the 
opinions in some of the cases copiously 
and critically reviewing the whole grounds 
which we have stated. 


The argument based on the Fourteenth 





Amendment was disposed of by the court 
in the following language: 

To avoid all misapprehension we direct 
attention to that amendment (Fourteenth) 
for the purpose of pointing out how coms 
pletely it broadened the national scope of 
the Government by causing citizenship of 
the United States to be paramount and 
dominant. 


The contentions that the Draft act dele- 
gated to State officials Federal powers, 
that it vested administrative officers with 
legislative discretion, and that it con- 
ferred judicial powers were all brushed 
aside by the courts as being wholly with- 
out merit. The argument as to religious 
convictions being a plea against the op- 
eration of the draft law was not hon- 
ored with any discussion by the court, 
and was simply stated as being a part of 
the argument for the drafted men. The 
opinion concluded: 

Finally, as we are unable to conceive 
upon what theory the exaction by the 
Government from the citizen of the per- 
formance of his supreme and noble duty 
by contributing to the defense of the 
rights and honor of the nation as the re- 
sult of a war declared by the great repre- 
sentative body of the people can be said 
to be the imposition of involuntary moral 
servitude, in violation of the prohibitions 
of the Thirteenth Amendment, we are con- 
strained to the conclusion that the conten- 
tion to that effect is refuted by its mere 
statement. 


An American Camp in England 


The principal of the United 
States Army in England is _ located 
in one of the most ancient cities of the 
British Isles. It is a “ passing” camp, 
so called because our men go there after 
landing on British soil and undergo a 


camp 


“<é 


sort of quarantine for a week or so; then, 
their whole unit having been assembled, 
they depart to be trained in France. The 
camp is policed by United States marines. 
The Colonel commanding is an old West 
Pointer, and his adjutant, a Captain of 
Marines, is from Annapolis. A number 
of British officers and soldiers have been 
assigned to assist the Americans. The 
camp is described as follows by a British 
observer: 


S the visitor strolls through the sinu- 
A ous streets of an ancient city of 
England he at once notices that 

a change has come over this quiet place, 
for it is full of bustle and animation, and 
the English that is spoken is not uttered 
with the local intonation. Strange to say, 
the voices are those of Southerners, and 
the ear soon becomes accustomed to the 
“drawl” of the Marylander, of the Ala- 
baman, of the Tennessean, and of the 
Virginian. Here and there one can de- 
tect the “burr” of the Iowan and of the 
Ohioan. It is but seldom that the pecu- 
liar sound of the New Englander’s speech 
strikes the ear. Sauntering along lazily 
are the “liberty” men—liberty men in 





another sense, also, for they come to fight 
for liberty. They are all young men, 
clean shaved, clad in well-fitting uni- 
forms, their chinstraps being worn at 
the back of their heads, if it is permissi- 
ble to record such a jest. If anything, 
these lads look solemn, and their features 
seldom relax into a smile. Whatever 
their thoughts, they seem to be in dead 
earnest and in a contemplative mood. 
Oceasionally there goes by an older man 
who recalls the pictures representing Ro- 
man centurions. 

If you address them, they answer brief- 
ly and to the point. A few “regulars” 
there are—very few; they belong to that 
corps d’élite, the United States Marines. 
Some of them have already seen service 
in France, and they are employed as po- 
lice. Their duties are light, it is pleasing 
to be able to record, for very few “ Sam- 
mies” take advantage of the fact that 
“ firewater ” can be had in the town. At 
the entrance to the camp three marines 
are pacing the road, swinging their clubs 
with all the zest and with the artistic 
dexterity of a New York east side police- 
man. The camp is merely a “ passing” 
one; men come there after landing on 
British soil, and undergo a sort of quar- 
antine for about a week, when they de- 
part to be trained on French territory. 


“We don’t mind staying here for the 
Winter, but next Spring must see us off. 
We don’t want to miss the big drive, and 
a big drive it is going to be next Spring. 
Cuba, the Philippines, won’t be in it with 
that drive,” says a fine Marylander, a 
Sergeant in the aforesaid marines. Po- 
lice duty is not to the liking of the Amer- 
ican “Cheeks”; he is a “fighter from 
Fight-town,” he complacently remarks, 
Another thing noticeable in the town is 
the complete entente which visibly exists 
between the Americans, the townspeople, 
and the British Tommies. While men- 
tioning this fact, it may be added that 
the American officers are emphatic and 
sincere in their praise of their British 
confréres, who have helped and are still 
helping them with zeal and chivalry. 
Our officers are known as liaison offi- 
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cers; to the British Tommies they are 
“ Elizas *—their best attempt at pro- 
nouncing the French word. It is one 
more word to be added to what may be 
called the “ Napoo ” language, or, rather, 
dialect. The officers of both nationali- 
ties have a mess in common, and young 
America asks a British Major if it is not 
a good thing to take hot-water bottles 
into the trenches as a protection against 
cold feet. The wily Major is not to be 
trapped, and so he solemnly asserts that 
“Personally, I prefer a hot brick; but 
you have to bring your own heater with 
you.” 

A stroli through the lanes of the can- 
tonments compels the visitor to admire 
the way in which the British authorities 
have paved the way for our latest allies. 
A “pharmacy,” where the boys can get 
a pill every day if they want one—“ for 
in wartime a man can have a pill for 
a sore throat, a broken leg, or any other 
thing he thinks he has got,” remarks the 
guide—an isolation ward, two or three 
hospitals, “dry” canteens, messrooms, 
bathrooms, banks, an express com- 
pany, clubs, chapels, everything has been 
provided. The principal medical officer 
in charge relates an interesting bit of 
statistics. “I saw long ago that we were 
going to come in, and so I went to work 
at once—2,000 of us, that was the num- 
ber then; 20,000 of us now.” In a way, 
the camp looks something akin to a 
mining town in Colorado, with its huts 
as “banks.” The only bank not to be 
found is one wherein poker chips or dice 
are rattled. 


“We are up against a new problem,” 
continues the P.M.O. “ We have to think 
in large numbers now.” There is a deal 
of meaning in that pithy sentence. 
to crown all, he pays our authorities the 
following compliment, or rather tribute: 


And, 


“Your people have done more than well 
by us. The camp they have handed over 
to us is more compact, better buili. and 
healthier than any of our camps at home. 
The sanitation is absolutely perfect.” 


“ That’s so,” remarks the Colonel. Praise 
from Sir Hubert indeed! 





Railroads Under Government Control 


Story of the Drastic Remedy Adopted to Relieve an 
Impossible Situation Imperiling Our War Activities 


HE inability of the railroads of the 
United States to meet the require- 
ments of the nation’s war pro- 
gram under existing conditions 

led, on Dec. 26, 1917, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s abrupt assumption of full con- 
trol, and to the adoption of immediate 
measures to unify the many competing 
lines in a single national system, to make 
good the deficiencies in equipment, and 
generally to secure the free flow of vital 
freight through the arteries of trade and 
industry. 

The railroad system of the United 
States is the largest in the world. It is 
owned by 441 distinct corporations, com- 
prising about 650,000 shareholders. In 
round numbers, it consists of 260,000 
miles of railroad, representing a prop- 
erty inve-tment of $17,500,000,000, in the 
opcrstion of which an army of 1,600,000 
employes is engaged. 
capital is approximately $16,000,000,000, 
of which over $$,300,000,000 is represent- 
ed by funded debt. The rolling stock com- 
prises 61,000 locomotives, 2,250,000 
freight cars, 52,000 passenger cars, and 
95,000 service cars. This great property 
passed under the nation’s control by the 
President’s simple act of issuing, on Dec. 
26, a proclamation taking possession of 
the railroads and vesting their control 
in the Secretary of the Treasury, Will- 
iam G. McAdoo, as Director General. 

The President derived his power f 
Section 1 of the act of Aug. 29, 1 
which says: 


The outstanding 


‘om 
)16, 


The President, in time of war, 
powered, ry of War, 
to take control 
of any system or sy iransporta- 
tion, or any part thereof, and to 
the same, to the exclusion as far as 
be necessary of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of 
troops, War material and equipment, or 
for such other purposes connected with the 
emergency as may be needful or desirable. 


The proclamation stated that posses- 
sion was taken of the railroads as from 


em- 
through the Secreta 
possession and assume 
stems of 
utilize 


may 


noon on Dec. 28, 1917, and that it ap- 

plied to 
each and every system of transportation 
and the appurtenances thereof located 
wholly or in part within the boundaries 
of the continental United States and con- 
sisting of railroads, and owned or con- 
trolled systems of coastwise and inland 
transportation, engaged in general trans- 
portation, whether operated by steam or by 
electric power, including also terminals, 
terminal companies and terminal 
ciations, sleeping and parlor cars, private 
ears and private car lines, elevators, ware- 
houses, telegraph and telephone lines, and 
all other equipment and appurtenances 
commonly used upon or operated as a part 
of such rail or combined rail and water 
systems of transportation. 


The President further directed 


that the control, operation, 
and utiliaation of such transportation sys- 
tems shall be exercised by and through 
Villiam G. McAdoo, who is hereby ap- 
pointed and designated Director General 
of Railvords. Direcvor may perform 
the duties «mvosed upon him so long, and 
to such cxtent, as he shall deternine, 
wrough the Doards of Directors, receivers, 
officers, and employes of said systems of 
transportation. 


assoe 


possession, 


Said 


Until the Director General provided 
otherwise, these Directors and officers 
were to continue doing their work as 
usual, and all laws and regulations, Fed- 
eral and State, were to remain in force. 
Street car and interurban systems were 
exempted by the proclamation. The 
property rights of stockholders and oth- 
ers interested in the systems taken over 
remained unimpaired. The payment of 
recular dividends and interest on bonds 
was permitted until the Director General 
should make new arrangements. 

President Wilson's Explanation 

Accompanying the proclamation Presi- 
dent Wilson issued an explanatory state- 
ment, in the course of which he said: 

This is a war of resources no less than 

of men, perhaps even more than of men, 

and it is necessary for the complete mo- 
bilization of our resources that the trans- 
portation systems of the country should 
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be organized and employed under a sin- 
gle authority and a simplified method of 
co-ordination which have not proved pos- 
sible under private management and con- 
trol. 

The Committee of Railway Executives 
who have been co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment in this all-important matter have 
done the utmost that it was possible for 
them to do; but there were differences 
that they could neither escape nor neu- 
tralize. Complete unity of administration 
in the present circumstances involves 
upon occasion and at many points a seri- 
ous dislocation of earnings, and the com- 
mittee was of course without power or 
authority to rearrange charges or effect 
proper compensations and adjustments of 
earnings. Several roads which were wil- 
lingly and with admirable public spirit 
accepting the orders of the committee 
have already suffered from these circum- 
stances, and should not be required to 
uffer further. In mere fairness to them 
the full authority of the Government must 
be substituted. 

The public interest must be first served 

in addition, the financial interests 
Government and the financial in- 
the railways must be brought 
under a common direction. The financial 
operations of the railways need not then 
interfere with the borrowings of the Gov- 
ernment, and they themselves can be con- 
ducted at a great advantage. Investors 
in railway securities may rest assured that 
their rights and interests will be as scru- 
pulously looked after by the Government 
as they could be by the Directors of the 
several railway systems. Immediately 
upon the reassembling of Congress I shall 
recommend that these definite guarantees 
be given. 

The Secretary of War and I are agreed 
that, all the circumstances being taken 
into consideration, the best results can be 
obtained under the immediate executive di- 
rection of the Hon. William G. McAdoo, 
whose practical experience peculiarly fits 
him for the service and whose authority 
as Secretary of the Treasury will enable 
him to co-ordinate as no other man could 
the many financial interests which will 
be involved and which might, unless sys- 
tematically directed, suffer very embar- 
rassing entanglements. 


c 


Message to Congress 


The Government plan was further out- 
lined by President Wilson in an address 
to Congress in joint session on Jan. 4, 
1918, recommending legislation to put 
into complete effect the new system of 
control and to guarantee to the holders 
of railroad stocks and bonds that their 
properties be maintained in as good re- 
pair and with as complete equipment as 


before. The President recommended as a 
basis for compensation the average net 
income of the three years ended June 30, 
1917, which, computed from the returns 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was $1,049,974,977. This basis was as- 
sumed in the Administration Railroad bill 
introduced in both houses immediately 
after the President’s address. It was es- 
timated to amount to about 5% per cent. 
yearly dividends. 

Following are the more important pas- 
sages in President Wilson’s address to 
Congress: 

It was in the true spirit of America, 
and it was right, that we should first 
try to effect the necessary unification 
under the voluntary action of those who 
were in charge of the great railway prop- 
erties, and we did try it. The directors 
of the railways responded to the need 
promptly and generously. If I have taken 
he task out of their hands, it has not been 
because of any dereliction or failure on 
their part, but only because there were 
some things which the Government can 
do and private management can not. We 
shall continue to value most highly the 
advice and assistance of these gentlemen, 
and I am sure we shall not find them 
withholding it. 

The common administration will be car- 
ried out with as little disturbance of the 
present operating organizations and per- 
sonnel of the railways as possible. Noth- 
ing will be altered or disturbed which it 
is not necessary to disturb. We are serv- 
ing the public interest and safeguarding 
the publie safety, but we are also regard- 
ful of the interest of those by whom these 
great properties are owned, and glad to 
avail ourselves of the experience and 
trained ability of those who have been 
managing them. 

It is necessary that the transportation 
of troops and of war materials, of food 
and of fuel, and of everything that is 
necessary for the full mobilization of the 
energies and resources of the country, 
should be first considered, but it is clear- 
ly in the public interest also that the or- 
dinary activities and the normal indus- 
trial and commercial life of the country 
should be interfered with and dislocated 
as little as possible, and the public may 
rest assured that the interest and con- 
venience of the private shipper will be as 
carefully serv: ind safeguarded as it is 
possible to rve and saferuard it in the 
present extraocrdinaiy circumstances. 
While the press ithority of the Ex- 
ecutive sufti: i purposes of admin- 
istration, «1 while, «f course, all p 
interests must for i present give way 
to the public necessity, it is, I am sure 
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you will agree with me, right and neces- 
sary that the owners and creditors of the 
railways, the holders of their stocks and 
bonds, should receive from the Govern- 
ment an unqualified guarantee that their 
properties will be maintained throughout 
the period of Federal control in as good 
repair and as complete equinment as at 
present, and that the several roads will 
receive under Federal management such 
compensation as is equitable anc. just alike 
to their owners and to the general pub- 
lic. I would suggest the average net rail- 
way operating income of the three years 
ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly recom- 
mend that these guarantees be given by 
appropriate legislation, and given as 
promptly as circumstances permit. 

I need not point out the essential jus- 
tice of such guarantees and their great 
influence and significance as elements in 
the present financial and industrial situa- 
tion of the country. Indeed, one of the 
strong arguments for assuming control of 
the railroads at this time is the financial 
argument. 

It is necessary that the values of rail- 
way securities should be justly and fair- 
ly protected, and that the large financial 
operations every year necessary in con- 
nection with the maintenance, operation, 
and development of the roads should, dur- 
ing the period of the war, be wisely re- 
lated to the financial operations of the 
Government. 

It is an obligation of public conscience 
and of public honor that the private in- 
terests we disturb should be kept safe 
from unjust injury, and it is of the ut- 
most consequence to the Government it- 
self that all great financial operations 
should be stabilized and co-ordinated with 
the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment, 

No borrowing should run athwart the 
borrowings of the Federal Treasury, and 
no fundamental industrial values should 
anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. 

In the hands of many thousands of small 
investors in the country, as well as in 
national banks, in insurance companies, 
in savings banks, in trust companies, in 
fiancial agencies of every kind, railway 
securities, the sum total of which runs up 
to some ten or eleven thousand millions, 
constitute a vital part of that structure 
of credit, and the unquestioned solidity 
of that structure must be maintained. 

It is probably too much to expect that 
even under the unified railway administra- 
tion, which will now be possible, suf- 
ficient economies can be effected in the 
operation of the railways to make it 
possible to add to their equipment and ex- 
tend their operative facilities as much as 
the present extraordinary demands upon 
their use will render desirable without 
resorting to the National Treasury for the 
funds. If it is not possible, it will, of 


ae 


course, be necessary to resort to the Con- 
gress for grants of money for that purpose, 


Features of Railway Billi 


The administration measure as tresent- 
ed in the Senate and House was prepared 
by the Department of Justice and mers- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion. A hint of Government cwrership 
was seen in the last section, which pre- 
vided that “ the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems, herein and heretofore 
provided for, shall continue for are. dur 
ing the period of the war and unti! Con- 
gress shall thereafter order otherwise.’ 
Ample provision was made for financing 
the railroads and guaranteeing them a 
net annual income equal to the average 
net income for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917. 

In addition to providing ways for com- 
pensation of owners and financing the 
roads, the bill called for an appropriation 
of $500,000,000 as a “revolving fund,” 
to be used for expenses of control, for 
buying equipment and putting the rail- 
roads on an efficient basis as well as 
building barges and boats for inland and 
coastwise waterways to be used, if neces- 
sary, to supplement railroad transporta- 
tion. A method was defined as to how 
the net railway income of the railroads 
was to be established. During Federal 
control, depreciation and maintenance of 
the railroad properties was to be included 
as part of the operating expenses. Should 
the railroads refuse to accept the com- 
pensation stipulated in the bill it was 
provided that they could present their 
claim for additional compensation to a 
board of three, to be appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If the 
report of this board did not satisfy the 
carriers, they might appeal to the Court 
of Claims, 


While the carriers were under Federal 
control, dividend-paying roads could not 
increase their dividends above the average 
of the regular dividends of the three- 


year period ended June 30, 1917. Rail- 
roads which paid no dividends during the 
stipulated period might pay dividends if 
the President approved. This section was 
interpreted as preventing the declaring 
of extra dividends, such as some railroads 
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had been accustomed to distribute as a 
“melon ” to stockholders. 


Effect on Stock Market 


The stock market greeted President 
Wilson’s plan for Government operation 
of the railroads during the war period 
with the wildest trading in railroad 
shares on Dec. 27 that had been witnessed 
in many years. There was a stampede 
of speculators to buy back stocks which 
they had previously sold short, the like 
of which old-time traders said they had 
never seen before in a railroad bull mar- 
ket. Initial sales in such conservative 
issues as Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, and the 
Union Pacific were made at prices from 
4 to nearly 16 points above the final 
quotation on the preceding day, and while 
more order marked later business, the 
entire stock list ended the day with net 
gains running from 3 to more than 11 
points. In the space of a few days the 
market value of stocks alone was written 
up by more than $350,000,000 as a re- 
sponse to the guarantee of pre-war earn- 
ings. 


The taking over of the railroads was 


favorably received in banking circles. 
The President’s action was hailed as the 
turning point in the Government’s atti- 
tude toward railroad corporations and 
holders of railroad securities. J. P. Mor- 
gan said: 


In my opinion the President’s action 
should be a great relief to the situation. 
The railroads, with every desire to help 
as much as possible in winning the war, 
have found themselves hampered by di- 
vision of authority and by the competitive 
policy imposed on them by law. As this 
situation could only be relieved by Federal 
action it is a great satisfaction to see that 
action taken. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank and Chairman of the 
National War Savings Committee, said 
in a speech on Jan. 7: 


I do not regard the breakdown of the 
railroads as an indictment of private own- 
ership of railroads. Rather than that, it 
is an indictment of Government control 
of railroads in the form that we have 
had it. The breakdown did not come on 
Dec. 28; it started far back of that in the 
unfair treatment that railroads have had. 

It Hes in the impossible situation m 
which the railroads were placed, with in- 
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creasing costs of operation, 
creasing wages, 
every particular, 


rapidly in- 
higher cost of living in 
without any adequate 
increase in their income. It looks as if 
the railroads have passed permanently 
from private control in the form that we 
have known it. Whether or not that is a 
good thing must now remain to be seen. 


The great thing that has been accom- 
plished up to this moment is to wipe out 
the prohibitions that have been laid upon 
the railroads. These prohibitions, com- 
pelling competition, preventing co-opera- 
tion, made them less efficient than they 
otherwise would have been, probably very 
much efficient. We shall see how 
much more efficient they are with those 
prohibitions removed. 

We have come into a new world, abso- 
lutely a new world, in which we have cut 
loose from experience, from all lessons 
of precedents. We are seeing the develop- 
ment of a type of State socialism the 
world over. We see not only our rail- 
road control, but price-fixing, and fuel 
administration, the hand of the Govern- 
ment reaching into business in innumer- 
able novel ways, the outcome of which no 
man can tell. 


less 


Imperative as a War Measure 


The decision by President Wilson to 
extend the Government functions to cover 
the operation of the carriers was reached 
only because the vigorous prosecution of 
the war could not be effected while con- 
gestion in the country’s principal arteries 
of trade was becoming daily more pro- 
nounced. The great increase in activity 
which the industrial centres of the East 
experienced as a direct result of the ex- 
penditures here by the Allies of more 
than $3,000,000,000 for war supplies, ac- 
companied by some marked shifting of 
the points of greatest density in traffic 
and by a very large addition to the nor- 
mal passenger movement, put an extraor- 
dinarily large increase upon the Eastern 
roads, and, as nearly all the war freight 
was intended for shipment through a few 
points on the Atlantic seaboard, serious 
congestion had arisen at these terminals 
before the United States declared war. 
So heavy was the tonnage offered the 
lines reaching the principal ports that 
from time to time embargoes had to be 
laid through sheer inability of the car- 
riers to accommodate all the thousands of 
loaded cars which were backed up await- 
ing transfer of their contents to ships. 
The unavoidable consequence of this con- 
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dition was the withdrawal of many thou- 
sands of cars from lines in other sections 
of the country which became locked in the 
traffic blockade for weeks at a time, and 
inability of the railroads to withdraw cars 
for the usual repairs. 


Complications and the Remedy 

Up to early Summer of 1917 the situ- 
ation was uncomfortable but not danger- 
ous. The railroads were handling a vast- 
ly augmented volume of business, and 
had they been able to get trains un- 
loaded promptly at points of destination 
they would have been able to move new 
business about as fast as it was offered. 
The declaration of war by the United 
States suddenly added tremendous new 
burdens. It was not long before the 
railroads were called upon to carry 
thousands of carloads of lumber for the 
construction of cantonments; raw ma- 
terials to mills and factories that were 
being turned to war work; finished 
products to the various Quartermasters’ 
Departments, and thousands of men to 
the various training camps. 

To meet the new difficulties the rail- 
roads named a War Board, to have head- 
quarters in Washington, and agreed to 
abide by its orders. From that there 
soon grew up the evil of priority tags, 
every Government official attempting to 
speed up materials required for his de- 
partment by obtaining preference for 
them over ordinary commercial freight. 
The priority freight soon far excteded 
in volume that over which the freight 
handlers could exercise their own dis- 
cretion, with the result that a much more 
serious transportation deadlock de- 
veloped. 

Numerous conferences were held in 
Washington between railway executives 
and Government authorities, which de- 
veloped, first, the fact that railway men 
themselves could not agree on a way to 
increase the freedom of train movement 
by pooling facilities—at least while the 
old limitations of law and regulation 
were maintained—and, secondly, that 
they could not reach an understanding 
with the Administration. The President 
cut straight through the greater part of 
all artificial barriers by announcing his 
reluctant decision to have the Govern- 
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ment take over complete control of all 
the roads. 


Director General’s First Acts 


Mr. McAdoo, as Director General of 
Railroads, issued his first order on Dec. 
29, pooling all terminals, ports, locomo- 
tives, rolling stock, and other transporta- 
tion facilities. This order was addressed 
to the railroad executives and employes 
who were called upon to co-operate. In 
a supplemental statement Mr. McAdoo 
announced the selection of Walker D. 
Hines of New York, Chairman of the 
Santa Fé, as assistant pro tempore to 
the Government’s Director General. Al- 
fred H. Smith, President of the New 
York Central, also was named as an 
assistant in charge of transportation in 
the Eastern and Northern districts. 

The further specific announcement was 
made by Mr. McAdoo that immediate 
action must be taken to end congestion 
of traffic in the great railroad terminals 
in New York City and Chicago, because 
that situation had proved one of the most 
embarrassing to the railroads. All lines 
entering these centres or contributing to 
the traffic into them would henceforth, 
as part of the national system, have 
equal rights to the use of any trackage 
or water terminal facilities. Passenger 
as well as freight traffic was included in 
the plan to be put in operation at once, 
thus wiping out the identity of the great 
Pennsylvania terminal station in New 
York and placing at the disposal of all 
railroads which had in the past appeared 
as competing lines the use of the Penn- 
sylvania tubes under the Hudson River. 

Another important development was 
the abolition on Dec. 31 of the Railroads’ 
War Board and the appointment by the 
Director General of an advisory board, 
or cabinet, to assist him. Mr. McAdoo 
announced the following as the personnel 
of the board: 

JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 

troller of the Currency. 

HALE HOLDEN, President of the Chi- 

cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

HENRY WALTERS, Chairman of the 

Board of Directors of the Atlantic Coast 

Line. 

EDWARDS CHAMBERS, Vice Presi- 

dent of the Santa Fé Railroad and head of 


the Transportation Division of the United 
States Food Administration. 


Con- 
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An armed guard supplied by the navy for the protection of merchant 
: vessels at practice. 
‘(© Committee on Public Information.) 


Crew of a German submarine surrendering to the U. S. destroyer 
Fanning, Nov. 24, 1917. 


(© Committee on Public Information.) 
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WALKER D. HINES, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Santa Fé 
and Assistant to the Director General of 
Railroads. 

Mr. Williams was assigned to deal with 
the financial problems involved in Gov- 
ernment direction of the railroads, while 
specific duties involving traffic, transpor- 
tation, and other phases of the problem 
were allotted to the other members. Mr. 
McAdoo announced that until further 
notice Mr. Holden would take over the 
office files and assume direction of the 
committees and sub-committees until 
then a part of the staff of the Railroads’ 
War Board, including the Committee on 
Car Service of the American Railway 
Association. Mr. Holden was the only 
member of the Railroads’ War Board ap- 
pointed to the new cabinet of the Director 
General. The others, executive heads of 
great railroad lines, returned to their 
headquarters and assumed the duties 
they carried on before the Railroads’ 
War Board was formed. They were 
Fairfax Harrison, President of the 
Southern Railway; Howard Elliott of the 
New Haven lines; Julius Kruttschnitt, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Pacific, and Samuel Rea, 
President of the Pennsylvania. 


Adjusting the Wage Problem 


The labor phase of the great change 
was the subject of a conference on Jan. 
4, 1918, between Mr. McAdoo and repre- 
sentatives of the four railroad brother- 
hoods as to the relations of the workers 
to the railroads while under Government 
control and demands for higher wages 
In a statement, issued after the confer 
ence, Mr. McAdoo said: 


As a result of the discussion T have de- 
termined to appoint a committee of four 
representative men, whose reputations will 
be a guarantee of fair dealing to all, to 
make a full investigation of the whole 
matter and report their findings and con- 
clusions to me at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. As soon as the committee makes a 
report the Director General will render a 
decision which will be effective as to 
wages from Jan. 1, 1918. Every railroad 
employe is now in effect a Government 
employe, and as much in duty bound to 
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give his best service to his country as if 

he wore the uniform of the United States 

Army and occupied the trenches at the 

front. 

Mr. McAdoo’s comment in giving out 
the statement was: “I am going to give 
them a square deal, and that is all they 
want and all that I can give.” 


Practical Effects of Change 


Government control of the railroads 
began to make its effects manifest from 
the first moment. In addition to the 
order issued by the Director General 
pooling facilities, vigorous measures were 
taken to relieve congestion, which was 
especially bad in the Eastern States. 
Traffic was ordered to be moved by the 
shortest routes regardless of shippers’ 
desires or the profit or convenience of 
individual lines. Coal was given the 
right of way, furnishing immediate relief 
to New York City, the New England 
States, and other sections which were 
suffering from a severe fuel shortage. 
Priority orders were annulled, many long- 
haul passenger trains were taken off to 
prevent interference with freight traffic. 
More than 250 passenger trains were cut 
out of the schedules of the Eastern roads. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, tube 
under the Hudson River, and station in 
New York were thrown open to traffic 
from roads that had been competing 
rivals, and hundreds of coal cars were 
rushed through the passenger tube to 
relieve a temporary fuel crisis. 

Another far-reaching order issued by 
Mr. McAdoo was that dated Jan. 6 to 
the effect that after Jan. 21 consignees 
permitting freight to remain on cars 
beyond a certain time and thus adding 
to congestion at terminals would be sub- 
jected to demurrage rates more than 
double those formerly in effect. Orders 
were also sent by Assistant Director 
Smith, in charge of the Eastern district, 
for all empty box cars to be sent to 
wheat producing centres in order to move 
wheat without delay to the Atlantic sea- 
coast for shipment to England and 
France, so as to meet the food shortage 
in those countries. 





Speeding Up the Shipbuilding Program 


O speed up the construction program 

of the United States Shipping Board 

and provide housing accommodation 
for the large numbers of workers em- 
ployed at Government and private yards, 
the Secretary of the Treasury on Jan. 4, 
1918, sent a request to Congress for an 
additional appropriation of $800,000,000, 
making the total amount authorized $2,- 
100,000,000. 


Previously to this step the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate had begun on 
Dec. 21, 1917, to investigate the serious 
delays which had retarded the work of 
the board and its subsidiary organization, 
the Emergency Fleet Cerporation. Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, Chairman of the board, 
the man on whom the nation depends to 
carry out the new program, appeared 
before the Senate committee. He ad- 
mitted that there had been delays, but 
declared that the reorganization of the 
board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
the first time gave the Chairman of the 
board proper authority and fixed respon- 
sibility where it belonged. The dual or- 
ganization of the board and the corpora- 
tion had been done away with, and the 
present General Manager of the corpora- 
tion answered directly to the Chairman. 
In response to the committee’s request for 
all data possessed by the Shipping Board 
on contracts and construction, Mr. Hurley 
presented a great mass of documents. 
The contents of these he summed up in a 
statement which he read to the committee 
soen after taking the stand. 


Mr. Hurley’s Statement 


“When Admiral Capps and I joined 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation on 
July 27, 1917,” said Mr. Hurley, “ there 
were under contract 840,900 tons of 
wooden ships, 207,000 tons of composite 
ships, and 587,000 tons of steel ships. 
Since then additional contracts amount- 
ing to 3,378,200 tons of steel ships and 
504,000 tons of wooden ships have been 
placed. 

“In addition, the Fleet Corporation 
has rendered financial aid to and is 
directing the work of extension and de- 
velopment in forty-two yards. The re- 


maining new yards are being constructed 
by private capital. A portion of the 
contracts placed since July 27 were pre- 
pared and practically closed by our pre- 
decessors. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that this 
vast program of construction undertaken 
in the last nine months was superimposed 
on a navy program which was the equiva- 
lent in dollars, and therefore in ship- 
building effort, of the construction of 
2,500,000 tons of merchant shipping. The 
navy program absorbed practically 70 
per cent. of the eighteen prominent yards 
in existence at the beginning of the war 
with Germany, the remaining 30 per cent. 
of these yards being taken up with con- 
struction of merchant shipping for both 
foreign and American account, which 
was requisitioned under the order of Aug. 
3. This tonnage is now being completed 
under the supervision and control of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

“When we compare the total tonnage 
under construction for both the navy and 
the Shipping Board with the greatest 
annual output of American yards prior 
to the war, which Homer Ferguson in a 
recent article puts at 615,000 tons, some 
conception of the magnitude of our 
undertaking will be had. 

“The contracts of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation have been let to 110 
shipyards, of which thirty-six existed 
Jan. 1 and seventy-four have been created 
since. In addition the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has requisitioned the ves- 
sels which are building in twenty-two 
yards in addition to the above, so that 
the Fleet Corporation is at present con- 
trolling work in 182 yards, of which 
fifty-eight are old and seventy-four are 
new. 

“The big problem is to secure an ade- 
quate supply of experienced labor and 
competent shipyard organizations to di- 
rect it.” 


Creating New Shipyards 


Mr. Hurley gave a list of the yards in 
existence on April 27, the capacity of 
which had largely been absorbed by the 
needs of the Navy Department for de- 
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stroyers and mine sweepers. He then 


proceeded with his statement. 


“Tt was therefore necessary to meet 
the needs of the program to construct 
not only new yards for building wooden 
ships, but also to construct additional 
yards for the construction of steel ships. 
The plan developed by our predecessors 
to standardize ship design and to build 
these standard ships in large numbers 
in specially equipped yards, in which the 
assembly of material fabricated in 
structural steel and machine shops could 
be carried on is sound, and will give 
a tremendously increased ship produc- 
tion at relatively small expense for new 
construction, and without carrying with 
it excessive labor congestion at the yards. 

“A considerable portion of the effort 
thus far has been toward completion of 
these fabricated and other newly organ- 
ized plants, the sum expended for this 
purpose up to Dec. 1 being $9,651,000. 
Progress of yard construction is such 
that we can promise fairly full operation 
during the Spring of 1918. The fact 
that hulls have actually been completed 
within sixty-four days on the Pacific 
Coast gives bright promise of the large 
capacity which these fabricated yards 
are bound to turn out. 

“As an indication of the progress be- 
ing made in explaining the shipbuilding 
capacity of the country, reports from 
various shipbuilding concerns for nine 
weeks beginning Oct. 6 show that out of 
109 plants reporting the total number 
of employes for the week ended Oct. 13 
was 102,769; for the week ended Dec. 8, 
149,270, an increase of 45.2 per cent. 
during the nine weeks. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that all 
shipbuilding effort is not confined to ship- 
yards, but that a large portion of propel- 
ling machinery, winches, steering gears, 
and other accessories are built in manu- 
facturing establishments, and these con- 
tribute thousands of operatives to the 
very respectable totals above. This in- 
crease in labor indicates the success we 
are having in adding a second and even 
a third shift to existing shipyards for- 
merly running on a single turn. 

“ According to the figures of the con- 
struction department of the Fleet Cor- 
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poration, 1,427 ships of 8,573,108 dead- 
weight tons are under construction or 
contract. Of these, 431 ships of 3,056,000 
tons were already under construction or 
order by private or foreign owners when 
the commandeering order went into effect, 
Aug. 3, 1917. The new tonnage of steel 
ships ordered is represented by 559 ships 
of 3,965,200 deadweight tons. The wooden 
ships contracted for represent 379 bot- 
toms of 1,344,900 deadweight tons, and 
there are in addition fifty-eight composite 
ships of 207 deadweight tons. The out- 
put of various yards will increase pro- 
gressively as experience grows and man 
power is increased. 

“As a record of accomplishment, let 
me add that since the commandeering 
order went into effect forty-nine vessels, 
of a total of 300,865 deadweight tons, 
have been completed and put into serv- 
ice.” 


Average Cost Per Ton 


In addition to presenting this state- 
ment, Mr. Hurley gave the committee a 
tabulation showing the executed con- 
tracts, with the number of ships, their 
character, tonnage, total cost, and cost 
per deadweight ton. Taking up the fifty- 
eight composite ships, which are steel 
framed with wooden covering, Mr. Hur- 
ley showed that they would give 207,000 
tons at a cost of $27,732,000, or an aver- 
age of $133.97 a ton. 

The data on 557 steel ships, of 3,914,- 
200 tons, show that their total cost will 
be $651,627,046, or an average price of 
$166.48 a ton. 

Sixty-five wooden ships are contracted 
for with concerns which furnish their 
own machinery. These ships wiil total 
243,900 tons, at a total cost of $34,070,- 
000, or an average per ton cost of 
$139.69. 

Wooden ships to the total number of 
298, of a tonnage of 1,045,000, and cost- 
ing $88,691,000, or an average of $84.87 
a ton, come under that class for which 
the Fleet Corporation is obligated to fur- 
nish the machinery. 

Mr. Hurley declared that the United 
States lost at fewest fifteen ships, and 
probably more, through the Denman- 
Goethals conflict. He said General Goe- 
thals was about to issue the commandeer- 
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ing order on July 13, under which ships 
then under construction for private or 
foreign owners would be seized and com- 
pleted for the United States. But the 
controversy with Mr. Denman became 
acute about that time, and General Goe- 
thals did not issue the order. The result 
was that the fifteen ships being built on 
foreign account were completed and de- 
livered before Mr. Hurley took charge 
and issued the order, which was dated 
Aug. 3. 

Mr. Hurley said there was not an idle 
yard or vacant way in the country. Lack 
of man power had been the chief cause of 
delay, with shortage in material second 
in importance, which in turn was due 
largely to the transportation situation. 
Housing still presented a problem, be- 
cause, when new shipyards arose, there 
was no place for the workers. 

Asked how many vessels had been com- 
pleted for which contracts were let by 
the board, Mr. Hurley said only one had 
been finished. Forty-nine vessels, he 
said, had come from yards already estab- 
lished since construction was comman- 
deered Aug. 3. 


“When will the last ship called for in 
your program of 8,000,000 tons contract- 
ed for be delivered?” asked Senator 
Jones. 

“T cannot say,” Mr. Hurley replied. 
“That depends entirely on conditions. 
The first contract ship was finished a 
short time ago, within sixty-four days 
after construction was begun. The fabri- 
cated steel ship construction when fully 
under way will give a tremendously in- 
creased production.” 


Chief Causes of Delay 


The inquiry was continued on Dec. 22, 
when Mr. Hurley was cross-examined. 
He said that Admiral Capps delayed the 
award of contracts approved by his pre- 
decessor for more than two months. These 
contracts provided for the fabrication 
plants, and while the country was de- 
manding speedy construction of ships, 
Admiral Capps consumed two months in 
altering the plans that were ready for 
award by General Goethals when he re- 
signed as the result of the controversy 
with Mr. Denman. Other delays in car- 


rying out the ship program resulted from 
changing the specifications for wooden 
ships, on the basis of a report of a spe- 
cial committee headed by Charles A. Piez, 
the present General Manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Raymond B. Stevens, another member 
of the Shipping Board, testifying on Dec. 
26, attributed the delay of several months 
in the Government’s shipbuilding to 
strikes in shipyards and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. He also thought 
part of the delay was caused by “an 
excessive catition against profiteering.” 
He said that wage increases, totaling as 
much as 40 per cent. over those of one 
year ago in several instances, were made 
to settle the strikes. The Shipping Board 
also had resorted to a war premium of 
10 per cent. as an inducement to get ship- 
yard workers to put in six full days a 
week. Questioned in regard to the pro- 
posal to conscript labor for shipbuilding 
and munition making, Mr. Stevens said 
that such a step would be un-American 
and would bring about industrial slavery, 
which would not be tolerated by Amer- 
ican workingmen. 

Mr. Stevens admitted that strikes in 
shipyards had resulted in the loss to the 
Government of 536,992 working days, or 
the services of 20,000 men for a period of 
thirty days. Thirty of the 106 compa- 
nies building ships for the Government 
were affected by these strikes, and agree- 
ments with the Longshoremen’s and Sea- 
men’s Unions, which ended these troubles, 
had been signed by the Shipping Board. 
Sailors on merchant vessels were getting 
nearly double what they did before the 
war. Members of the committee dwelt at 
length on the war premium of 10 per 
cent., which Mr. Stevens said was being 
tried on the Pacific Coast to induce 
workingmen to put in a full week of six 
days, and thereby hasten production. 
This premium would become a permanent 
wage on Feb. 1, 1918, and an additional 
10 per cent. premium would be offered 
if it developed that it could further stim- 
ulate production. To complete the ship- 
ping program for next year, 400,000 
workmen would be required, as against 
150,000 now engaged in this line of work. 





WAR AIMS OF THE NATIONS 


Definite Terms Stated by Leading Spokesmen of 
the Belligerent Powers—A Comparative Synopsis 


HE beginning of the year 1918 was marked by an unprecedented clarification 
of the issues at stake in the world war. The foremost spokesmen of the war- 
ring groups made more definite statements than ever before as to the terri- 
torial and other adjustments on which an acceptable peace could be based. 

These speeches are here recorded practically in the order in which they were deliv- 
ered, beginning with one by Count Czernin in December and followed by the Christ- 
mas peace proposal of the Central Powers. The demands of the Russian Bolsheviki 
in their negotiations at Brest-Litovsk will be found in the article on the Russian 
peace parleys. On the side of the Entente Allies the most important utterances were 
made by President Wilson and Premier Lloyd George. 


For the convenience of the reader the text of these addresses is prefaced by a 
comparative synopsis of the American, British, and Russian peace programs, in which 
it will be seen that the three Governments are in substantial agreement; in other 
words, that the Allies, including Russia, present practically a united front to the Cen- 
tral Powers, so far as their peace terms are concerned. 


American, British, and Russian War Aims Compared 








Bolshevist Proposals to 
Central Powers at Brest- 

Litovsk, Dec. 1917 
Peace conditions to be set- 
tled at a congress composed 
of delegates chosen by a na- 
tional representative body, 
the condition being stipu- 
lated by the respective Par- 
liaments that the diploma- 
tists shall sign no _ secret 
treaty; all such secret trea<- 
ties are declared null and 
void. 


President Wilson, 
Jan. 8, 1918 


Premier Lloyd George, 
Jan. 5, 1918 2, 
We can no longer submit 
the future of European civil- 
ization to the arbitrary de- 
cisions of a few negotiators, 
trying to secure by chicanery 
or persuasion the interests of 
this or that dynasty or 
nation. 


I. Open covenants of peace 
and no more private interna- 
tional understandings. 


The freedom of commercial 
navigation ; canceling all 
charters during wartime of 
enemy ships that torpedo 


freedom . of 
the seas, 


II. Absolute 
navigation upon 
outside territorial waters, 


like in peace and in war, - , 
oman I [Not mentioned.] 


except whén closed by inter- 
national action: 


III. The removal of eco- 
nomic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of 
trade conditions. 


Economic conditions at the 
end of the war will be in 
the highest degree difficult. 
There must follow a world 
shortage of raw materials, 
and it is inevitable’ that 
those countries which have 
control of raw materials will 
desire to help themselves and 
their friends first. 


commercial ships on the high 
seas; such acts to be forbid- 
den by international agree- 
ment. - 


All belligerents to renounce 
commercial boycotts after the 
war or the institution of spe- 
cial customs agreements. 
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(Wilson continued) 





(Lleyd George continued) 





IV. Adequate guarantees 
given and taken that na- 
tional armaments will re- 
duce to the lowest point con- 


sistent with domestic safety. 


V. Free 
absolutely 


open-minded, and 
impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, 
with the interests of the 
population concerned having 
equal weight with the claims 
of the Government. 


VI. The evacuation of all 
Russian territory and un- 
hampered andunembarrassed 
opportunity for the _ inde- 
pendent determination of 
political development. 


VII. Belgium must be evac- 
uated and restored, without 
any attempt to limit her sov- 


ereignty. 


VIII. All 
to be freed 
portions 
wrong 


French 
and the 
restored, and _ the 
done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
Alsace-Lorraine righted. 


territory 
invaded 


of 


i. A 


readjustment of the 
frontiers Italy along 
learly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 


of 


xX. The 
Hungary 
freest 


Austria- 
the 
auton- 


people of 
to be accorded 
opportunity of 


omous development. 


The crushing weight of 
modern armaments, the in- 
creasing evil of compulsory 
military service, the vast 
waste of wealth and effort 
involved in warlike prepara: 
tion—these are blots on our 
civilization, of which every 
thinking individual must be 
ashamed. 


The German colonies 
held at the disposal of a con- 
ference whose decision must 
have primary regard to the 
wishes and interests of the 
native inhabitants and _ to 
prevent their exploitation for 
the benefit of European cap- 
italists or Governments. 


The present rulers of Rus- 

sia are now engaged in 
separate negotiations with 
their common enemy. Great 
Britain cannot be held ac- 
countable for decisions taken 
in her absence and con- 
cerning which she has not 
been consulted or her aid in- 
voked. 


The complete restoration, 
political, territorial, and 
economic, of independence of 
Belgium and such reparation 
as can be made for the dev- 
astation of its towns and 
provinces. This no de- 
mand for a war indemnity, 
such as that imposed on 
France by Germany in 1871. 


is 


Reconsideration of the great 
wrong of 1871. 


The legitimate claims of 
the Italians for union with 
those of their own and 


tongue be satisfied. 


race 


to 


yenuine self-government on 
true democratic principles for 
those Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionalities who have long de- 
sired it. 


are | 


(Bolsheviki continued) 


Gradual disarmament on 
land and sea and the estab- 
lishment of militia to Te- 
place standing armies. 


Restoration of the 
colonies. 


German 


Evacuation of all Russian 
territory now occupied by 
Germany, with autonomy for 
Poland and the Lithuanian 
and Lettish provinces. 


The restoration of Belgium 
and indemnity through an in- 
ternational fund for dam- 
ages. 


1 

Settlement of the Alsace- 
Lorraine problem by a free 
plebiscite. 


for 
of 
pending 


the Italian 
Trent and 
a plebiscite. 


ho Autonomy 
| population 
Trieste 


| Complete autonomy for 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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(Wilson continued) 


XI. Rumé@nia, Serbia, and 
Montenegro should be evacu- 
ated; occupied territories re- 
stored, and Serbia accorded 
access to the sea; the rela- 
tions of the Balkan States to 
be determined along lines of 
allegiance and nationality, 
and international guarantees 
of the political and economic 
independence and territorial 
integrity of these States. 


XII. The Turkish portions of 
the present Ottoman Empire 
to be assured a secure sov- 
ereignty, but other national- | 
ities now under Turkish rule 
to be assured opportunity of 
autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles opened as a 
free passage to all nations. 


XIII. An independent Polish 
State to include the terri- 
tories inhabited by indisput- 
ably Polish populations, with 
access to the sea. 


XIV. A general association 
of nations to guarantee polit- 
ical independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and 
small States alike. 


[Persia not mentioned; 
Greece covered by reference 
to the Balkans.] 


[Not mentioned. | 


(Lloyd George continued) 


The restoration of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and the occu- 
pied parts of France, Italy, 
and Rumania. The complete 
withdrawal of the Teutonic 
armies, and the reparation 
for injustice done. Justice to 
the men of Rumanian blood 
and speech in their legitimate | 
aspirations. 


(Bolsheviki continued) 


Restoration of Serbia and 
Montenegro with indemnity 
through an international fund 
for damages, Serbia gaining 
access to the Adriatic. Other 
contested Balkan territory to 
be temporarily autonomous, 
pending plebiscites. Restora- 
tion of Rumanian territory 
with autonomy for the Do- 
brudja; the Berlin Conven- 
tion concerning equality for 
the Jews to he put into full 


effect. 


The of the 
Turkish Empire in the home- | 
lands of the Turkish race} 
with its capital at Constan- | 
tinople, the passage between 
the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea being  interna- 
tionalized and neutralized, 
Arabia, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Palestine 


to have recognition of their 


maintenance 


separate national conditions. 


An independent Poland, 
comprising all those gen- 
uinely Polish elements who 
desire to form a part of it. 


Equality of right among the 
nations, small as well as 
great. The sanctity of trea- 
ties to be re-established; ter- 
ritorial settlement, based on 
the right of self-determina- 
tion or the consent of the 
governed, and some interna- 
tional organization to limit 
the burden of armaments 
and diminish the probability 
of war. 


[Persia not mentioned ; 
Greece covered by plan of 
Balkan settlement. ] 


It [the demand for repara- 
tion] is not an attempt to 
shift the cost of warlike op- 
erations from one belligerent 
to another. Reparation means 
recognition. Unless interna- 
tional right is recognized by 
insistence on payment for 
injury, done in defiance of 
its canons, it can never be a 
reality. 


Autonomy for Trukish Ar- 
menia. Neutralization of all 
maritime straits leading to 
inland seas, including the 
Canals of Suez and Panama. 


Autonomy for Poland. 


[Not mentioned.] 


Restoration of Persia and 


Greece. 


All belligerents to re- 
nounce indemnities; contri- 
butions exacted during the 


war to be refunded. 








Count Czernin on Austria’s War Aims 


President Wilson’s Views Discussed 


Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, delivered a 
noteworthy speech to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Hungarian Delegation at 
Budapest, which was reported as follows in a telegram to Amsterdam on Dec. 7,1917: 


have addressed questions to me 
which I should like, as far as pos- 
sible, to answer immediately. 
Count Andrassy spoke with the warmth 
one might expect from him of the alliance 
with Germany, and he asked whether and 
how far we are at one with Germany in 
our war aims. I can answer this question 
positively. We are at one with Germany 
on the basis which holds good for Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary; on the basis 
of a defensive war, which here in this 
exalted assembly found undivided ap- 
proval, which was laid down in the Ger- 
man Reichstag as the guiding line for 
our war aims, and which, in my opinion, 
Baron von Kihlmann in his last speech 
very clearly and exactly stated when he 
said: “There is no other obstacle to 
peace than Alsace-Lorraine.” Of course, 
when we compare our situation with that 
of our German allies, we should not for- 
get one thing; that in certain respects we 
are in a better position than they are; we 
have practically our entire territory in 
our hands, whereas Germany’s colonies 
are today in the hands of the enemy. 
When I am now reproached from many 
sides with weakness in my policy, which 
is said to be in tow of Germany—what- 
ever these phrases may be—when it is 
said that this policy forces us to con- 
tinue the war longer than would other- 
wise be the case, and that we are even 
forced to fight for German aims of. con- 
quest, I say emphatically no. We are 
fighting for the defense of Germany, just 
as Germany is fighting for our defense. 
In this respect I know no territorial boun- 
daries. If any one should ask whether 
we are fighting for Alsace-Lorraine, I 
would reply yes; we are fighting for Al- 
sace-Lorraine, just as Germany is fight- 
ing for us and fought for Lemberg and 


Bye: Hungarian party leaders 


Trieste. I know of no difference between 
Strassburg and Trieste. 


A “ Bad Peace” for Italy 


Count Andrassy questioned me about 
Italy, and I would like to reply quite 
frankly. Since the outbreak of war 
Italian policy has been going down an 
inclined plane. Gentlemen, you know 
that before the war Italy might have 
negotiated with us, because we were 
greatly interested in avoiding this un- 
necessary war. Italy could have con- 
cluded an agreement with us which to- 
day even in her wildest dreams she can 
hardly hope to attain. Since then, in 
twelve battles, Italy has lost hundreds 
of thousands of dead, milliards in treas- 
ure, and large tracts of her territory 
which are today in our hands. At the 
most, Italy can today only hope to reach 
the status quo ante bellum. 

I must, however, go a step further, 
which brings me to what Count Karolyi 
said. If I understood rightly, he gave 
me to understand at the conclusion of 
his speech that I ought in all circum- 
stances to be a pacifist & outrance. In 
connection with that idea he devoted 
some well-meaning words to my Buda- 
pest speech, but to my astonishment he 
referred only to the first portion of it, 
while he entirely passed over the second 
part. This second part, however, modi- 
fies the entire character of the speech. 
What Count Karolyi desires of me is 
that I should go security for the Italian 
adventure. In Count Karolyi’s view I 
should today say to the Italians: “ Con- 
“tinue the war as long as you like. At- 
“tack us as often as you will. Prolong 
“the war according to your good pleas- 
“ure. We guarantee that nothing shall 
“happen to you.” 

Now, gentlemen, I am very far from 
taking this standpoint. I say quite 
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frankly, and so that Rome may hear it, 
that if Italy wantonly continues the war 
she will later get a bad peace. We owe 
that to the troops and to the people at 
home. Count Karolyi may rest assured 
that I have one aim, namely, the speed- 
iest possible conclusion of an honorable 
peace, but at the same time I refuse to 
give our enemies a premium on the pro- 
longation of the war. 


America’s War Declaration 


One gentleman asked me what I 
thought of the American declaration of 
war. The unconfirmed news leaves the 
possibility open that America may de- 
clare war upon us as well as upon our 
two allies, Turkey and Bulgaria; should 
that eventually occur, we shall, never- 
theless, not regret anything we have 
done in the past. 

Speaking of America, I would like to 
draw your attention to the speech by 
President Wilson, which in many re- 
spects is incomprehensible and unclear, 
but yet contains a noteworthy step for- 
ward. In one passage the President said: 
“We owe it, however, to ourselves to 
“say that we do not wish in any way to 
“impair or to rearrange the Austro-Hun- 
“garian Empire. It is no affair of ours 
“ what they do with their own life either 
“industrially or politically. We do not 
“ purpose or desire to dictate to them in 
“any way. We only desire to see that 
“their affairs are left in their own hands 
“jin all matters, great or small.” 

If we compare this conception with 
that of the Entente regarding the mon- 
archy which is described by the catch- 
word the right of nations to govern them- 
selves, which, they claim, will be realized 
at the peace conference with the help of 
the Entente, I see in the statement of the 
President of the United States a great 
and important advance, an advance 
which we recognize and which it is great- 
ly to our interest to nail down. If I may 
seize the opportunity to say one more 
word about that catchword—the right of 
nations to govern themselves—I would 
explain my standpoint on the subject as 
follows: The phrase the right of nations 
to govern themselves appeared rather late 
in this war in the discussion of war aims. 
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It is impossible to give a universally ac- 
cepted definition of this catchword, as 
almost every one of the statesmen who 
are using it has based it on a different 
meaning, so that one can say that there 
are as many interpretations of this catch- 
word as there are utterances on the sub- 
ject. 


Self-Rule of Small Nations 


If we inquire into the origin of this 


- phrase we find that it is connected with 


the war aim of the protection of small 
nations, which has been professed by the 
Entente from the beginning of the war— 
the small nations, that is, the small 
States which are alleged to have been 
the victims of violence on the part of the 
Central Powers, namely, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, &¢., for whose protection and sal- 
vation the Entente professed to have 
taken up arms. That was what he de- 
scribed as the right of small nations to 
govern themselves. In his note of Dec. 
18, 1916, addressed to the belligerents, 
President Wilson still described as one of 
his principal peace aims the safeguard- 
ing of the rights and privileges of small 
States. Subsequently this was supple- 
mented by President Wilson by the bru- 
tal formula that they are waging war 
also for the liberation from foreign domi- 
nation of Italians, Serbians, Rumanians, 
Czechs, and Slovacs. The protection of 
small States receded into the background, 
while the forcible separation from the 
monarchy of certain nationalities stood 
in the foreground, namely, forcible sepa- 
ration, without the grant of the right of 
nationalities to govern themselves. 


In his message of Jan. 22, 1917, Presi- 
dent Wilson made some approach to the 
Entente standpoint in calling for in- 
ternal reforms in certain States, thus 
drawing the internal political conditions 
of certain States into international dis- 
cussion. At the same time he declared 
that none had the right to hand over na- 
tionalities from one Government to an- 
other as if they were the latter’s prop- 
erty. In this message of the President 
of the United States the idea is ex- 
pressed that the cession of parts of one 
State to another must not be brought 
about by force, and that the acceptance 
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by the peoples of their Governments is 
necessary. 
A Complicated Question 

The right of peoples to govern them- 
selves is, therefore, here already rather 
a complicated mixtum compositum be- 
cause of the right of a State to govern 
itself on account of its territory and, at 
the same time, however, the right of its 
nationalities to have a voice under inter- 
national protection in their interpolit- 
ical relations. On April 11, 1917, the 
Russian Provisional Government declared 
that it disavowed any intention to domi- 
nate over other peoples or to take from 
them their national heritage. It vindi- 
cated the right of the belligerent States 
themselves to decide at the conclusion of 
peace the destiny of their peoples. That 
is, the right of States to govern their own 
nationalities. 
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I do not hesitate to declare that within 
my right I shall most decidedly reject 
all foreign influence on the arrangement 
of our internal conditions, and, on the 
other hand, I shall also reject the idea 
which might arise that certain internal 
questions might find an international 
solution. The relations of the compo- 
nent parts of the Hungarian Monarchy 
to each other are based on legal prin- 
ciples. The possibility of a change in 
those relations is provided in our consti- 
tutional institutions. Whenever wishes 
for such a change arise they must be 
solved in a constitutional manner, with 
the co-operation of the constituent bodies 
which guarantee the right of self-deter- 
mination to the nations within both 
States of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. I am unable to recognize the 
possibility of a different solution. 


Central Powers’ Terms for a General Peace 


Czernin’s Statement at Brest-Litovsk 


Count Czernin, the Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, acted as spokesman 
of the Central Powers in offering terms for a general peace at the first session of 


the Russo-German conference in Brest-Litovsk, Dec. 25, 1917. His statement was 
intended as a basis upon which the Entente Allies were to join in the peace negotia- 
tions then about to be undertaken with Russia. The Allies refused to take any no- 
tice of the offer, so when the conference met again, on Jan. 10, Dr. von Kiihlmann an- 
nounced that the Christmas peace terms of the Central Powers had been withdrawn 
and were henceforth null and void. Following is the text of Count Czernin’s state- 


ment: 


HE delegations of the allied (Teu- 
€ tonic) powers, acting upon the clear- 

ly expressed will of their Govern- 
ments and peoples, will conclude as soon 
as possible a general peace. The dele- 
gations, in complete accord with the re- 
peatedly expressed viewpoint of their 
Governments, think that the basic princi- 
ples of the Russian delegation can be 
made the basis of such a peace. 


The delegations of the Quadruple Al- 
liance are agreed immediately to con- 
clude a general peace without forcible 
annexations and _ indemnities. They 
share the view of the Russian delega- 
tion, which condemns the continuation 
of the war purely for aims of conquest. 


The statesmen of the allied (Teu- 
tonic) Governments in programs and 
statements have emphasized time and 
again that for the sake of conquest they 
will not prolong the war a single day. 
The Governments of the Allies unswerv- 
ingly have followed this view all the 
time. They solemnly declare their re- 
solve immediately to sign terms of peace 
which will stop this war on the above 
terms, equally just to all belligerents 
without exception. 

It is necessary, however, to indicate 
most clearly that the proposals of the 
Russian delegation could be realized only 
in case all the powers participating in 
the war obligate themselves scrupulously 
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to adhere to the terms, in common with for expenditures for its nationals who 
all peoples have become prisoners of war, as well as 


‘ for damage done in its own territory by 
The powers of the Quadruple Alliance illegal acts of force committed against 


now negotiating with Russia cannot, of civilian nationals belonging to the enemy. 
course, one-sidedly bind themselves to The Russian Government’s proposal for 
such terms, not having the guarantee the creation of a special fund for this 
x Y» C 


ose - ‘ - d purpose could be taken into consideration 
that Russia’s allies will recognize an only if the other belligerent powers were 


carry out those terms honestly without to join in the peace negotiations within 
reservation with regard to the Quad- a suitable period. 
ruple Alliance. Starting upon these Clause 6. Of the four allied powers, 


ie di h ‘ ] Germany alone possesses colonies. On 
principles, and regarding the six clauses the part of the German delegation, in full 


proposed by the Russian delegation as a accord with the Russian proposals re- 
basis of negotiations, the following must garding that, the following is declared: 
be stated: The return of colonial territories for- 
Clause 1. Forcible annexation of ter- cibly seized during the war constitutes 
ritories seized during the war does not aie ae rs oe Coen paige 
enter into the intention of the allied pow- ” — . ee ee aeons a _ 
ers. About troops now occupying seized Say Sener ikewise, the Rus- 
territories, it must be stipulated in the sian demand for immediate evacuation of 
peace nee if chase in os aeroument De territories occupied by an adversary con- 


. : forms to German intentions. Having in 
fore, regarding the evacuation of these : = “ 
view the nature of the colonial terri- 

places. 


5 3 : tories of Germany, the realization of the 
Clause 2. It is not the intention of the right of self-determination, besides the 


Allies to deprive of political independence above outlined considerations, in the form 


those nations which lost it during the war. proposed by the Russian delegation, is at 


Clause 3. The question of subjection to present practically impossible. 
that or the other country of those na- The circumstance that in the German 
tionalities who have not political inde- colonies the natives, notwithstanding the 
pendence cannot, in the opinion of the greatest difficulties and the improbabil- 
powers of the Quadruple Alliance, be ity of victory in a struggle against an ad- 
solved internationally. In this case it versary many times stronger and who had 
must be solved by each Government, to- the advantage of unlimited import by 
gether with its peoples, in a manner es- sea, remained in the gravest circum- 
tablished by the Constitution. stances faithful to their German friends, 
may serve as proof of their attachment 
and their resolve by all means to pre- 
serve allegiance to Germany, proof which 
by its significance and weight is far su- 
perior to any expression of popular will. 

The principle of economic relations pro- 
posed by the Russian delegation in con- 
nection with the above six clauses are 
approved wholly by the delegations of the 
allied powers, who always have denied 
any economic restrictions and who see in 
quently emphasized the possibility that the re-establishment of regulated eco- 
both sides might renounce not only in- nomic relations, which are in accord with 
demnification for war costs but also in- the interests of all people concerned, one 
demnification for war damages. In these of the most important conditions for 
circumstances, every belligerent power bringing about friendly relations between 
would have only to make indemnification the powers now engaged in war. 


Clause 4. Likewise, in accordance with 
the declaration of statesmen of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, the protection of the rights 
of minorities constitutes an _ essential 
component part of the _ constitutional 
rights of peoples to self-determination. 
The allied Governments also grant valid- 
ity to this principle everywhere, in so far 
as it is practically realizable. 

Clause 5. The allied powers have fre- 
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Britain’s War Aims Newly Defined 


Address by David Lloyd George 


[By Special Cable to THE New York TIMEs] 


Premier Lloyd George’s London address of Jan. 5, 1918, before the Trade Union 
Conference on man power, was regarded by all the belligerent nations as the most 
specific utterance of the Allies’ war aims yet made, clarifying the issues that must 
still be fought out before peace could come. It was received with enthusiasm by the 
labor delegates. It unified Great Britain anew and won the workingmen’s support 
for the Government’s plan to mobilize 100,000 more men for the shipyards and 
500,000 more for military service. President Wilson sent the Premier a telegram of 
congratulation and support. M. Clemenceau voiced the approval of France in an 
official dispatch of the same tenor. Pending an official reply by the Central Pow- 
ers the German press comment was typified by the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger’s remark: 
“The answer to this will be spoken by our armies in the west and by our U-boats.” 
There was a worldwide feeling, however, that Lloyd George’s speech had placed the 
onus on the enemy—that there must be a reply from the Berlin Government—and 
this was strengthened three days later by President Wilson’s speech. Following is 


the full text of the Premier’s address: 


HEN the Government invite or- 
ganized labor in this country 
to assist them to maintain the 


might of their armies in the 
field, its representatives are entitled to 
ask that any misgivings and doubts 
which any of them may have about the 
purpose to which this precious strength 
is to be applied should be definitely 
cleared. And what is true of organized 
labor is equally true of all citizens in 
this country, without regard to grade or 
avocation. 

When men by the million are being 
called upon to suffer and die, and vast 
populations are being subjected to suf- 
ferings and privations of war on a scale 
unprecedented in the history of the 
world, they are entitled to know for what 
cause or causes they are making the 
sacrifice. 

It is only the clearest, greatest, and 
justest of causes that can justify the 
continuance, even for one day, of this 
unspeakable agony of the nation, and 
we ought to be able to state clearly and 
definitely not only the principles for 
which we are fighting, but also their 
definite and concrete application to the 
war map of the world. 


We have arrived at the most critical 
hour in this terrible conflict, and before 


any Government takes a fateful decision 
as to the conditions under which it ought 
either to terminate or to continue the 
struggle, it ought to be satisfied that the 
conscience of the nation is behind these 
conditions, for nothing else can sustain 
the effort which is necessary to achieve 
a righteous end to this war. 


Consulted Many Leaders 


I have, therefore, during the last few 
days taken special pains to ascertain 
the view and attitude of representative 
men of all sections of thought and opin- 
ion in the country. 


Last week I had the privilege not mere- 
ly of perusing the declared war aims of 
the Labor Party, but also of discussing 
in detail with labor leaders the meaning 
and intention of that declaration. 


I have also had opportunity of discuss- 
ing this same momentous question with 
Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey. Had it 
not been that the Nationalist leaders are 
in Ireland engaged in endeavoring to 
solve the tangled problem of Irish self- 
government, I should have been happy 
to exchange views with them, but Mr. 
Redmond, speaking on their behalf, has, 
with his usual lucidity and force, in many 
of his speeches made clear what his ideas 
are as to the object and purpose of the 
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war. I have also had an opportunity of 
consulting certain representatives of the 
great dominions overseas. 

I am glad to be able to say, as a re- 
sult of all these discussions, that, al- 
though the Government are alone respon- 
sible for the actual language I purpose 
using, there is-a national agreement as 
to the character and purpose of our war 
aims and peace conditions, and in what 
I say to you today, and through you to 
the world, I can venture to claim that I 
am speaking not merely the mind of the 
Government, but of the nation and of the 
empire as a whole. 

We may. begin by clearing away some 
misunderstandings and stating what we 
are not fighting for. 

We are not fighting a war of aggres- 
sion against the German people. Their 
leaders have persuaded them that they 
are fighting a war of self-defense against 
a league of rival nations, bent on the 
destruction of Germany. That is not so. 
The destruction or disruption of Germany 
or the German people has never been a 
war aim with us from the first day of 
this war to this day. 

Most reluctantly, and indeed quite un- 
prepared for the dreadful ordeal, we were 
forced to join in this war, in self-defense 
of the violated public law of Europe and 
in vindication of the most solemn treaty 
obligations on which the public system 
of Europe rested and on which Germany 
had ruthlessly trampled in her invasion 
of Belgium. We had to join in the strug- 
gle or stand aside and see Europe go 
under and brute force triumph over 
public right and international justice. 


As to Democracy in Germany 


It was only the realization of that dread- 
ful alternative that forced the British 
people into the war, and from that origi- 
nal attitude they have never swerved. 
They have never aimed at a _ break- 
up of the German people or the disinte- 
gration of their State or country. Ger- 
many has occupied a great position in 
the world. It is not our wish or inten- 
tion to question or destroy that position 
for the future, but rather to turn her 
aside from hopes and schemes of mili- 
tary domination. 

Nor did we enter this war merely to 


alter or destroy the imperial Constitu- 
tion of Germany, much as we consider 
that military and autocratic Constitution 
a dangerous anachronism in the twen- 
tieth century. Our point of view is that 
the adoption of a really democratic Con- 
stitution by Germany would be the most 
convincing evidence that her old spirit 
of military domination has, indeed, died 
in this war and would make it much 
easier for us to conclude a broad, demo- 
cratic peace with her. But, after all, 
that is a question for the German peo- 
ple to decide. 

We are not fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or the rich lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish. 

It is now more than a year since the 
President of the United States, then 
neutral, addressed to the belligerents a 
suggestion that each side should state 
clearly the aims for which they were 
fighting. 

We and our allies responded by the 
note of Jan. 10,1917. To the President’s 
appeal the Central Empires made no 
reply, and in spite of many abjurations, 
both from their opponents and from neu- 
trals, they have maintained complete 
silence as to the objects for which they 
are fighting. Even on so crucial a mat- 
ter as their intention with regard to 
Belgium they have uniformly declined 
to give any trustworthy indication. 


Vague Terms of Central Powers 


On Dec. 25 last, however, Count Czer- 
nin, speaking on behalf of Austria-Hun- 
gary and her allies, did make a pro- 
nouncement of a kind. It is, indeed, 
deplorably vague. 

We are told that it is not the intention 
of the Central Powers to appropriate 
forcibly any occupied territory or to rob 
of its independence any nation which 
has lost its political independence dur- 
ing the war. 

It is obvious that almost any scheme 
of conquest and annexation could be per- 
petrated within the literal interpretation 
of such a pledge. Does it mean that 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and Ru- 
mania will be as independent and as free 
to direct their own destinies as Germany 
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or any other nation? Or does it mean 
that all manner of interferences and re- 
strictions, political and economical, in- 
compatible with the status and dignity 
of free and self-respecting people, are to 
be imposed? If this is the intention, then 
there will be one kind of independence 
for the great nation and an inferior kind 
of independence for the small nation. 


We must know what is meant, for 
equality of right among the nations, 
small as well as great, is one of the 
fundamental issues this country and her 
allies are fighting to establish in this 
war. 

Reparation for the wanton damage in- 
flicted on Belgian towns and villages and 
their inhabitants is emphatically repudi- 
ated. The rest of the so-called offer of 
the Central Powers is almost entirely a 
refusal of all concessions. All sug- 
gestions about the autonomy of subject 
nationalities are ruled out of the peace 
terms altogether. The question whether 
any form of self-government is to be 
given to the Arabs, Armenians, or 
Syrians is declared to be entirely a mat- 
ter for the Sublime Porte. A pious wish 
for the protection of minorities, “in so 
far as it is practically realizable,” is the 
nearest approach to liberty which the 
Central statesmen venture to make. 


On one point only are they perfectly 
clear and definite. Under no circum- 
stances will the German demand for the 
restoration of the whole of Germany’s 
colonies be departed from. All principles 
of self-determination, or, as our earlier 
phrase goes, government by the consent 
of the governed, here vanish into thin 
air. 


Not a Foundation for Peace 


It is impossible to believe that any ed- 
ifice of permanent peace could be erected 
on such a foundation as this. Mere lip- 
service to the formula of no annexations 
and no indemnities or the right of self- 
determination is useless. Before any ne- 
gotiations can even be begun the Central 
Powers must realize the essential facts 
of the situation. 

The days of the Treaty of Vienna are 
long past. We can no longer submit the 
future of European civilization to the ar- 
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bitrary decisions of a few negotiators 
trying to secure by chicanery or per- 
suasion the interests of this or that dy- 
nasty or nation. 


The settlement of the new Europe 
must be based on such grounds of reason 
and justice as will give some promise of 
stability. Therefore, it is that we feel 
that government with the consent of the 
governed must be the basis of any terri- 
torial settlement in this war. For that 
reason, also, unless treaties be upheld, 
unless every nation is prepared, at what- 
ever sacrifices, to honor the national sig- 
nature, it is obvious that no treaty of 
peace can be worth the paper on which 
it is written. 

Belgian Restoration First 

The first requirement, therefore, al- 
ways put forward by the British Gov- 
ernment and their allies, has been the 
complete restoration, political, territor- 
ial, and economic, of independence of 
Belgium and such reparation as can be 
made for the devastation of its towns 
and provinces. 

This is no demand for a war indem- 
nity, such as that imposed on France by 
Germany in 1871. It is not an attempt 
to shift the cost of warlike operations 
from one belligerent to another, which 
may or may not be defensible. It is 
no more and no less than an insistence 
that before there can be any hope for 
stable peace, this great breach of the 
public law of Europe must be repu- 
diated and so far as possible repaired. 

Reparation means recognition. Unless 
international right is recognized by in- 
sistence on payment for injury, done in 
defiance of its canons, it can never be a 
reality. 

Next comes the restoration of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and the occupied parts of 
France, Italy, and Rumania. The com- 
plete withdrawal of the allied (Teutonic) 
armies, and the reparation for injustice 
done is a fundamental condition of per- 
manent peace. 


Must Reconsider Wrong of ’71 


We mean to stand by the French 
democracy to the death in the demand 
it makes for a reconsideration of the 
great wrong of 1871, when, without any 
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regard to the wishes of the population, 
two French provinces were torn from the 
side of France and incorporated in the 
German Empire. 


This sore has poisoned the peace of 
Europe for half a century, and, until 
it is cured, healthful ‘conditions will not 
have been restored. There can be no 
better illustration of the folly and wick- 
edness of using a transient military suc- 
cess to violate national right. 

I will not attempt to deal with the 
question of the Russian territories now 
in German occupation. The Russian 
policy since the revolution has passed so 
rapidly through so many phases that it 
is difficult to speak without some suspen- 
sion of judgment as to what the situ- 
ation will be when the final terms of 
European peace come to be discussed. 

Russia accepted war with all its hor- 
rors because, true to her traditional 
guardianship of the weaker communities 
of her race, she stepped in to protect 
Serbia from a plot against her inde- 
pendence. It is this honorable sacrifice 
which not merely brought Russia into the 
war, but France as well. 

France, true to the conditions of her 
treaty with Russia, stood by her ally in 
a quarrel which was not her own. Her 
chivalrous respect for her treaty led to 
the wanton invasion of Belgium, and the 
treaty obligations of Great Britain to 
that little land brought us into the war. 

The present rulers of Russia are now 
engaged, without any reference to the 
countries whom Russia brought into the 
war, in separate negotiations with their 
common enemy. I am indulging in no re- 
proaches. I am merely stating the facts 
with a view to making it clear why Great 
Britain cannot be held accountable for 
decisions taken in her absence and con- 
cerning which she has not been consulted 
or her aid invoked. ; 


Prussian Designs Upon Russia 


No one who knows Prussia and her de- 
signs upon Russia can for a moment 
doubt her ultimate intention. Whatever 
phrases she may use to delude Russia, 
she does not mean to surrender one of 
the fair provinces or cities of Russia 
now occupied by her forces. Under one 


name or another (and the name hardly 
matters) those Russian provinces will 
henceforth be in reality a part of the 
dominions of Prussia. They will be ruled 
by the Prussian sword in the interests 
of the Prussian autocracy, and the rest 
of the people of Russia will be partly en- 
ticed by specious phrases and partly 
bullied by the threat of continued war 
against an impotent army into a condi- 
tion of complete economic and ultimate 
political enslavement to Germany. 

We all deplore the prospect. The 
democracy of this country means to stand 
to the last by the democracies of France 
and Italy and all our other allies. We 
shall be proud to stand side by side by 
the new democracy of Russia. So will 
America and so will France and Italy. 
But if the present rulers of Russia 
take action which is independent of their 
allies, we have no means of intervening 
to arrest the catastrophe which is as- 
suredly befalling their country. Russia 
can only be saved by her own people. 

We believe, however, that an inde- 
pendent Poland, comprising all those 
genuinely Polish elements who desire to 
form a part of it, is an urgent necessity 
for the stability of Western Europe. 

Similarly, though we agree with Pres- 
ident Wilson that a break-up of Austria- 
Hungary is no part of our war aims, 
we feel that unless genuine self-govern- 
ment on true democratic principles is 
granted to those Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionalities who have long desired it, it 
is impossible to hope for a removal of 
those causes of unrest in that part of 
Europe which have so long threatened 
the general peace. 


Turks May Keep Constantinople 


On the same grounds we regard as 
vital the satisfaction of the legitimate 
claims of the Italians for union with 
those of their own race and tongue. We 
also mean to press that justice be done 
to the men of Rumanian blood and speech 
in their legitimate aspirations. If these 
conditions are fulfilled, Austria-Hungary 
would become a power whose strength 
would conduce to the permanent peace 
and freedom of Europe instead of being 
merely an instrument to the pernicious 
military autocracy of Prussia that uses 
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the resources of its allies for the further- 
ance of its own sinister purposes. 


Outside of Europe we believe that the 
same principles should be applied. While 
we do not challenge the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire in the homelands of 
the Turkish race with its capital at Con- 
stantinople, the passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea being 
internationalized and neutralized, Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine are, in our judgment, entitled to a 
recognition of their separate national 
conditions. 


What the exact form of that recogni- 
tion in each particular case should be 
need not here be discussed beyond stating 
that it would be impossible to restore 
to their former sovereignty the territories 
to which I have already referred. 


Much has been said about the arrange- 
ments we have entered into with our 
allies on this and on other subjects. I 
can only say that as the new circum- 
stances, like the Russian collapse and the 
separate negotiations, have changed the 
conditions under which those arrange- 
ments were made, we are, and always 
have been, perfectly ready to discuss 
them with our allies. 


Colonies to Settle Own Future 


With regard to the German colonies, I 
have repeatedly declared that they are 
held at the disposal of a conference 
whose decision must have primary re- 
gard to the wishes and interests of the 
native inhabitants of such colonies. None 
of those territories are inhabited by 
Europeans. The governing considera- 
tion, therefore, must be that the inhab- 
itants should be placed under the control 
of an administration acceptable to them- 
selves, one of whose main purposes will 
be to prevent their exploitation for the 
benefit of European capitalists or Gov- 
ernments. 

The natives live in their various tribal 
organizations under chiefs and councils 
who are competent to consult and speak 
for their tribes and members and thus to 
represent their wishes and interests in 
regard to their disposal. The general 
principle of national self-determination 
is, therefore, as applicable in their cases 
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as in those of the occupied European ter- 
ritories. 

The German declaration that the 
natives of the German colonies have 
through their military fidelity in_ war 
shown their attachment and resolve un- 
der all circumstances to remain with 
Germany is applicable, not to the Ger- 
man colonies generally, but only to one 
of them, and in that case, German East 
Africa, the German authorities secured 
the attachment, not of the native popula- 
tion as a whole, which is and remains 
profoundly anti-German, but only of a 
small warlike class, from whom their 
askaris, or soldiers, were selected. These 
they attached to themselves by con- 
ferring on them a highly privileged posi- 
tion, as against the bulk of the native 
population, which enabled these askaris 
to assume a lordly and oppressive superi- 
ority over the rest of the natives. 


By this and other means they secured 
the attachment of a very small and in- 
significant minority, whose interests 
were directly opposed to those of the rest 
of the population and for whom they 
have no right to speak. The German 
treatment of the native populations in 
their colonies has been such as amply to 
justify their fear of submitting the fut- 
ure of those colonies to the wishes of the 
natives themselves. 

Finally, there must be reparation for 
the injuries done in violation of interna- 
tional law. The peace conference must 
not forget our seamen and the services 
they have rendered to and the outrages 
they have suffered for the common cause 
of freedom. 

One omission we notice in the proposal 
of the Central Powers which seems to 
us especially regrettable. It is desirable 
and essential that the settlement after 
this war shall be one which does not in 
itself bear the seed of future war. But 
that is not enough. However wisely 
and well we may make territorial and 
other arrangements, there will still be 
many subjects of internationl contro- 
versy. Some, indeed, are inevitable. 

Economic conditions at the end of the 
war will be in the highest degree difficult 
owing to the diversion of human effort 
to warlike pursuits. There must follow 

















a world shortage of raw materials, which 
will increase the longer the war lasts, 
and it is inevitable that those countries 
which have control of raw materials 
will desire to help themselves and their 
friends first. Apart from this, what- 
ever settlement is made will be suitable 
only to the circumstances under which 
it is made, and as those circumstances 
change, changes in the settlement will 
be called for. 

So long as the possibility of a dispute 
between nations continues—that is to 
say, so long as men and women are dom- 
inated by impassioned ambition and war 
is the only means of settling a dispute— 
all nations must live under a burden, 
not only of having from time to time 
to engage in it, but of being compelled 
to prepare for its possible outbreak. 

The crushing weight of modern arma- 
ments, the increasing evil of compulsory 
military service, the vast waste of 
wealth and effort involved in warlike 
preparation—these are blots on our 
civilization of which every thinking in- 
dividual must be ashamed. For these 


and other similar reasons we are con- 
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fident that 2 great attempt must be made 
to establish, by some international or- 
ganization, an alternative to war as a 
means of settling international disputes. 

After all, war is a relic of barbarism, 
and, just as law has succeeded violence 
as a means of settling disputes between 
individuals, so we believe that it is 
destined ultimately to take the place of 
war in the settlement of controversies 
between nations. 

If, then, we are asked what we are 
fighting for, we reply, as we have often 
replied, We are fighting for a just and 
a lasting peace, and we believe that be- 
fore permanent peace can be hoped for 
three conditions must be fulfilled: First, 
the sanctity of treaties must be re-es- 
tablished; secondly, a territorial settle- 
ment must be secured, based on the right 
of self-determination or the consent .of 
the governed, and, lastly, we must seek, 
by the creation of some international or- 
ganization, to limit the burden of arma- 
ments and diminish the probability of 
war. On these conditions its peoples are 
prepared to make even greater sacrifices 
than those they have yet endured. 


Mr. Asquith, in commenting on one of Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches in Parlia- 
ment about the middle of December, 1917, took occasion to define anew the end for 


which Great Britain was fighting. 


We are all agreed [he said] that we 
must equip ourselves by every appropri- 
ate means to resist the new dangers 
which threaten us both on sea and on 
land—on sea the submarine menace; on 
the land, the power of Germany which 
she had not in such a degree a year ago 
before the defection of Russia. I do not 
believe there is any faltering, or any dis- 
position to falter, in giving the Govern- 
ment all the necessary power and re- 
sources for the purposes. But I think it 
right to say what I think it is most im- 
portant to say at this moment, that we 
ought at the same time to make it in- 
creasingly clear by every means in our 
power and by every agency that we can 
employ that the end and the only end for 
which we are fighting is the attainment 





of security—not an apparent or ostensi- 
ble security, but the attainment of securi- 
ty for liberty and justice in the world, 
through the free confederation of States, 
great and small, standing on a level foot- 
ing and possessing equal rights. 

That may seem to be a reannounce- 
ment of what has become almost a com- 
monplace. But why do I attach so much 
importance to restating it now? For 
this reason. No one who has followed 
closely what has been and is going on in 
Russia can have any doubt, I think, as to 
the urgency and, indeed, the primary 
necessity for a moral to accompany a 
material campaign. No doubt there has 
been a lavish expenditure of gold in the 
actual and direct work of corruption. 
That will not carry you very far. Far 
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more effective and important—I am 
speaking not only of Russia, but of Italy 
and of the neutral countries—has been 
the enemy’s insidious and unscrupulous, 
adroit, and persuasive propaganda. 
Every artifice, literary, historical, picto- 
rial, histrionic, has been employed to 
blacken our record, to distort our aims, 
and to represent the cause of the Allies 
in this war as the cause of plutocracy and 
imperialism. Partly as the result, the 
successful result, of the labor of these 
missionaries of mendacity, partly from 
sheer ignorance there is among the de- 
mocracies of Europe, and not only in neu- 
tral countries, widespread misconception 
which is often honestly entertained of our 
real and ulterior purposes. 

It is true that the spokesmen of the 
Allies have made and repeated an ex- 
plicit declaration from the very begin- 
ning of the war which, if listened to and 
believed, ought to clear the way of doubts 
and suspicions. These were the admir- 
able series of propositions which the 
Prime Minister himself enunciated only 
a few months ago in Glasgow. I myself 
have been, and I am, doing what I can in 
that direction. As far back as the month 
of September, 1914, I made a statement 
of allied aims at Dublin, and I used 
words which I venture to cite again, as 
they are just as true today. After say- 
ing that the idea of the cause of the 
Allies was to translate the idea of public 
right from abstract into concrete terms, 
explaining in several sentences how that 
was to be done, I used this language: “ It 
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means finally, or it ought to mean, per- 
haps by a slow and gradual process, the 
substitution for force, for the clash of 
competing ambitions, for groupings and 
alliances, and a precarious equipoise, the 
substitution for all these of a real Euro- 
pean partnership, based on the recogni- 
tion of equal rights, and established and 
enforced by common will.” 

That was the League of Nations—with 
this amplification, which we must now 
make since the United States have joined, 
that it is not a European, it is a world- 
wide partnership. A League of Nations 
was no new idea, engendered in the stress 
and strain of the war. It was not a be- 
lated afterthought of statesmen who 
thought it expedient in order to deceive 
the world, to varnish selfish and ambi- 
tious purposes with a veneer of idealism. 
It was the avowed purpose from the very 
first so far as we here are concerned, of 
the Government, the people of the United 
Kingdom, and of the empire. It was the 
purpose for which we entered the war, 
the purpose for which we are continuing 
the war, the purpose for which we shall 
prosecute the war to its due end. I wish 
it were possible, I hope it may be possi- 
ble to bring home to the minds of all 
peoples—aAllies, neutrals, and the enemy 
—to make them realize that it is that, 
and nothing less than that, but nothing 
mcre than that, we are fighting for. It 
is because we know we are fighting for 
that, neither more nor less, that we go 
on with a clear conscience, with clean 
hands, and with an unwavering heart. 


Italian Premier’s Statement of Issues 


Vittorio Orlando, the Prime Minister of Italy, delivered a speech in the Cham- 


ber on Dec. 12, 1917, in which he said: 


The Central Empires say that they de- 
sire peace, but they keep their peace 
conditions hidden in a cloud through 
which one catches sight of appetites more 
or less insatiable. 

The rest of the world has.a single 
program, representing at the same time 
a maximum and a minimum. It does 
not wish to be the prey of these ap- 
petites nor the marked-down victim of 
these threats. It does not desire any 
vain and apparent, if not actually dis- 


honorable, peace, but a struggle for a 
final peace which shall forever make 
impossible the renewal of the acts of 
violence and _ atrocities which have 
threatened humanity with a return to 
barbarism, for a peace which in the 
future organization of Europe will as- 
sure to all peoples, whether great or 
small, social and economic conditions in 
the inviolable unity of their national 
conscience. On these bases we are ready 
for peace, as we have always been. 





President Wilson’s War Aims Speech 


Text of Address to Congress on Jan. 8, 1918, 
Defining Objects for Which We Are Fighting 


The terms upon which Germany could obtain peace were given to the world by 
President Wilson on Jan. 8 in a memorable address before the United States Con- 
gress. With scant preliminary notice—barely enough to enable the two houses to 


assemble in joint session—the President appeared at the Capitol and set forth a pro- 
gram of fourteen conditions that must be complied with before the United States 
would cease fighting. In conjunction with Premier Lloyd George’s similar utterance, 
it laid the war aims of the Entente Allies for the first time clearly before the world. 
It was followed by an almost unprecedented outpouring of favorable comment in all 
the allied countries, and was attacked with equal unanimity by the press of the Cen- 


tral Powers. 


ENTLEMEN of the Congress:— 

Once more, as repeatedly before, 

the spokesmen of the Central Em- 

pires have indicated their desire 
to discuss the objects of the war and the 
possible basis of a general peace. Parleys 
have been in progress at Brest-Litovsk 
between Russian representatives and 
representatives of the Central Powers, to 
which the attention of all the belligerents 
has been invited, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether it may be possible to 
extend these parleys into a general con- 
ference with regard to terms of peace and 
settlement. The Russian representatives 
presented not only a perfectly definite 
statement of the principles upon which 
they would be willing to conclude peace, 
but also an equally definite program for 
the concrete application of those prin- 
ciples. The representatives of the Central 
Powers, on their part, presented an out- 
line of settlement which, if much less 
definite, seemed susceptible of liberal in- 
terpretation until their specific program 
of practical terms was added. That pro- 
gram proposed no concessions at all, 
either to the sovereignty of Russia or to 
the preferences of the population with 
whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a 
word, that the Central Empires were to 
keep every foot of territory their armed 
forces had occupied—every province, 
every city, every point of vantage—as a 
permanent addition to their territories 
and their power. It is a reasonable con- 
jecture that the general principles of set- 
tlement which they at first suggested 


Following is the complete text of the speech: 


originated with the more liberal states- 
men of Germany and Austria, the men 
who have begun to feel the force of their 
own peoples’ thought and purpose, while 
the concrete terms of actual settlement 
came from the military leaders who have 
no thought but to keep what they have 
got. The negotiations have been broken 
off. The Russian representatives were 
sincere and in earnest. They cannot en- 
tertain such proposals of conquest and 
domination. 


Incident Full of Significance 


The whole incident is full of signifi- 
cance. It is also full of perplexity. With 
whom are the Russian representatives 
dealing? For whom are the representa- 
tives of the Central Powers speaking? 
Are they speaking for the majorities of 
their respective Parliaments or for the 
minority parties, that military and im- 
perialistic minority which has so far 
dominated their whole policy and con- 
trolled the affairs of Turkey and of the 
Balkan States, which have felt obliged 
to become their associates in this 
war? The Russian representatives 
have insisted, very justly, very wisely, 
and in the true spirit of modern 
democracy, that the conferences they 
have been holding with the Teutonic 
and Turkish statesmen should be held 
with open, not closed, doors, and all the 
world has been audience, as was desired. 
To whom have we béen listening, then? 
To those who speak the spirit and inten- 
tion of the resolutions of the German 
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Reichstag of the 9th of July last, the 
spirit and intention of the liberal leaders 
and parties of Germany, or to those who 
resist and defy that spirit and intention 
and insist upon conquest and subjuga- 
tion? Or are we listening, in fact, to both, 
unreconciled and in open and hopeless 
contradiction? These are very serious 
and pregnant questions. Upon the answer 
to them depends the peace of the world. 


Issues of Life and Death 


But whatever the results of the parleys 
at Brest-Litovsk, whatever the confusions 
of counsel and of purpose in the utter- 
ances of the spokesmen of the Central 
Empires, they have again attempted to 
acquaint the world with their objects in 
the war and have again challenged their 
adversaries to say what their objects are 
and what sort of settlement they would 
deem just and satisfactory. There is no 
good reason why that challenge should 
not be responded to, and responded to 
with the utmost candor. We did not wait 
for it. Not once, but again and again we 
have laid our whole thought and purpose 
before the world, not in general terms 
only, but each time with sufficient defi- 
nition to make it clear what sort of defi- 
nite terms of settlement must necessarily 
spring out of them. Within the last week 
Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with ad- 
mirable candor and in admirable spirit 
for the people and Government of Great 
Britain. There is no confusion of counsel 
among the adversaries of the Central 
Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no 
vagueness of detail. The only secrecy of 
counsel, the only lack of fearless frank- 
ness, the only failure to make definite 
statement of the objects of the war, lies 
with Germany and her allies. The issues 
of life and death hang upon these defini- 
tions. No statesman who has the least 
conception of his responsibility ought for 
a moment to permit himself to continue 
this tragical and appalling outpouring 
of blood and treasure unless he is sure 
beyond a peradventure that the objects 
of the vital sacrifice are part and parcel 
of the very life of society and that the 
people for whom he speaks think them 
right and imperative as he does. 


There is, moreover, a voice calling for 
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these definitions of principle and of pur- 
pose which is, it seems to me, more 
thrilling and more compelling than any 
of the many moving voices with which 
the troubled air of the world is filled. 
It is the voice of the Russian people. 
They are prostrate and all but helpless, 
it would seem, before the grim power of 
Germany, which has hitherto known no 
relenting and no pity. Their power, ap- 
parently, is shattered. And yet their 
soul is not subservient. They will not 
yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conception of what is right, of 
what it is humane and honorable for them 
to accept, has been stated with a frank- 
ness, a largeness of view, a generosity of 
spirit, and a universal human sympathy 
which must challenge the admiration of 
every friend of mankind, and they have 
refused to compound their ideals or de- 
sert others that they themselves may be 
safe. They call to us to say what it is 
that we desire, in what, if in anything, 
our purpose and our spirit differ from 
theirs; and I believe that the people of 
the United States would wish me to re- 
spond, with utter simplicity and frank- 
ness. Whether their present leaders be- 
lieve it or not, it is our heartfelt desire 
and hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to assist 
the people of Russia to attain their ut- 
most hope of liberty and ordered peace. 


Days of Conquest Gone By 


It will be our wish and purpose that 
the processes of peace, when they are 
begun, shall be absolutely open and that 
they shall involve and permit henceforth 
no secret understandings of any kind. 
The day of conquest and aggrandizement 
is gone by; so is also the day of secret 
covenants entered into in the interest of 
particular Governments and likely at 
some unlooked-for moment to upset the 
peace of the world. It is this happy 
fact, now clear to the view of every pub- 
lic man whose thoughts do not still linger 
in an age that is dead and gone which 
makes it possible for every nation whose 
purposes are consistent with justice and 
the peace of the world to avow now or at 
any other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations 
of right had occurred which touched us 
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to the quick and made the life of our own 
people impossible unless they were cor- 
rected and the world secured once for 
all against their recurrence. What we 
demand in this war, therefore, is nothing 
peculiar to ourselves. It is that the 
world be made fit and safe to live in; 
and particularly that it be made safe for 
every peace-loving nation which, like our 
own, wishes to live its own life, determine 
its own institutions, be assured of justice 
and fair dealing by the other peoples of 
the world as against force and selfish ag- 
gression. All the peoples of the world 
are, in effect, partners in this interest, 
and for our own part we see very clearly 
that unless justice be done to others it 
will not be done to us. 


Fourteen Peace Conditions 


The program of the world’s peace, 
therefore, is our program, and that pro- 
gram, the only possible program, as we 
see it, is this: 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly ar- 
rived at, after which there shall be no 
private international understandings of 
any kind but diplomacy shall proceed al- 
ways frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike 
in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by in- 
ternational action for the enforcement of 
international covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the 
peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and 
taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a strict observance of 
the principle that in determining all such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of 
the populations concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of 
the Government whose title is to be de- 
termined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian ter- 
ritory and such a settlement of all ques- 
tions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest co-operation of the other 
nations of the world in obtaining for her 
an unhampered and unembarrassed op- 
portunity for the independent determina- 
tion of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sin- 


cere welcome into the society of free na- 
tions under institutions of her own choos- 
ing; and, more than a welcome, assist- 
ance also of every kind that she may 
need and may herself desire. The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister na- 
tions in the months to come will be the 
acid test of their good-will, of their com- 
prehension of her needs as distinguished 
from their own interests, and of their in- 
telligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will 
agree, must be evacuated and restored, 
without any attempt to limit the sover- 
eignty which she enjoys in common with 
all other free nations. No other single 
act will serve as this will serve to restore 
confidence among the nations in the laws 
which they have themselves set and de- 
termined for the government of their rela- 
tions with one another. Without this 
healing act the whole structure and va- 
lidity of international law is forever im- 
paired. 

VIII. All French territory should be 
freed and the invaded portions restored, 
and the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsettled the peace of the 
world for nearly fifty years, should be 
righted in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly rec- 
ognizable lines of nationality. 

xX. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
whose place among the nations we wish 
to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of au- 
tonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated, occupied territories 
restored, Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea, and the relations of the 
several Balkan States to one another de- 
termined by friendly counsel along his- 
torically established lines of allegiance 
and nationality, and international guar- 
antees of the political and economic inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
several Balkan States should be entered 
into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the pres- 
ent Ottoman Empire should be assured a 
secure sovereignty, but the other nation- 
alities which are now under Turkish rule 
should be assured an undoubted security 
of life and an absolutely unmolested op- 
portunity of autonomous’ development, 
and the Dardanelles should be perma- 
nently opened as a free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations under 
international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish State 
should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be as- 
sured a free and secure access to the sea, 
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and whose political and economic inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity should 
be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guar- 
antees of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small States 
alike. 


Parinership with the Allies 


In regard to these essential rectifica- 
tions of wrong and assertions of right 
we feel ourselves to be intimate partners 
of all the Governments and peoples as- 
sociated together against the imperialists. 
We cannot be separated in interest or 
divided in purpose. We stand together 
until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants 
we are willing to fight, and to continue 
to fight, until they are achieved; but 
only because we wish the right to pre- 
vail and desire a just and stable peace, 
such as can be secured only by removing 
the chief provocations to war, which this 
program does remove. We have no 
jealousy of German greatness, and there 
is nothing in this program that impairs 
it. We grudge her no achievement or 
distinction of learning or of specific 
enterprise, such as have made her record 
very bright and very enviable. We do 
not wish to injure her or to block in any 
way her legitimate influence or power. 
We do not wish to fight her either with 
arms or with hostile arrangements of 
trade if she is willing to associate. her- 
self with us and the other peace-loving 
nations of the world in covenants of 
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justice and law and fair dealing. We 
wish her only to accept a place of 
equality among the peoples of the world 
—the New World in which we now live— 
instead of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to 
her any alteration or modification of her 
institutions. But it is necessary, we 
must frankly say, and necessary as a pre- 
liminary to any intelligent dealings with 
her on our part, that we should know 
whom her spokesmen speak for when 
they speak to us, whether for the Reichs- 
tag majority or for the military party 
and the men whose creed is imperial 
domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms 
too concrete to admit of any further 
doubt or question. An evident principle 
runs through the whole program I have 
outlined. It is the principle of justice 
to all peoples and nationalities, and their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety with one another, whether they 
be strong or weak. Unless this principle 
be made its foundation, no part of the 
structure of international justice can 
stand. The people of the United States 
could act upon no other principle; and 
to the vindication of this principle they 
are ready to devote their lives, their 
honor, and everything that they possess. 
The moral climax of this the culminat- 
ing and final war for human liberty has 
come, and they are ready to put their 
own strength, their own highest purpose, 
their own integrity and devotion to the 
test. 


Comment in Allied and Enemy Countries 


When the sig- 
nal of release came they began cabling 
the message to news associations in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia, and South 


E President’s message was cabled 

officially to all the great news-dis- 

tributing centres of the civilized 
world. For several hours on the day of 
its delivery five men were kept locked up 
in a small room on the third floor of 20 
Broad Street, New York, waiting for the 
release of the speech. The room was 
the office of Walter S. Rogers, Director 
of the Foreign Press Division of the 
Committee on Public Information, and 
the five men were two navy officers of 
the Press Bureau, two telegraph opera- 


tors, and a stenographer. 


America. In addition, it was sent to 
American Ministers at many places where 
it was more convenient that the diplo- 
matic authorities make it public. 

In the United States the members of 
Congress, with scarcely an exception, 
took their stand with President Wilson, 
and the press throughout the land sup- 
ported his ideas with striking unanimity. 








Leaders of thought in all circles of Amer- 
ican life took the same attitude in their 
comments. 

In Great Britain the President’s ad- 
dress was greeted with enthusiasm as 
putting the seal of American approval 
upon the war aims of the’ European 
Allies and as showing virtually the same 
spirit as the recent speech of Premier 
Lloyd George. The President’s words 
concerning freedom of the seas in war 
as well as in peace times were generally 
treated in the manner of The Westmin- 
ster Gazette, which declared that this 
idea had no terrors for England provided 
Mr. Wilson’s project for a satisfactory 
league of nations were first realized; but 
that under present conditions it would 
mean the disarming of sea power with- 
out any corresponding diminuation of 
military power on land, to the great ad- 
vantage of the militarists and the great 
disadvantage of all other powers, Amer- 
ica included. 

British labor organizations surprised 
the world, and the Central Powers most 
of all, by the promptness with which they 
indorsed President Wilson’s message and 
declared their unqualified support of a 
continuation of the war on these lines. 
Arthur Henderson and other leaders, rep- 
resenting the whole body of organized 
labor in England, drew up a manifesto 
next day declaring that the democracies 
of the world now had a program to which 
they could subscribe. 

France applauded the message as a 
masterly expression of French war aims, 
and Le Temps and other leading papers 
expressed their gratitude to President 
Wilson for “ presenting the restitution of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a necessary condition 
for a general peace, and not merely as a 
special claim for the French people.” La 
Liberté declared that President Wilson’s 
words would make his name popular to 
the remotest villages of France. 

In Petrograd the President’s utterance 
was published in full and widely com- 
mented upon. The press of the various 
revolutionary f. tions was divided on 
the subject. The Pravda, the official 
organ of the Bolshevist Party, denounced 
President Wilson as a representative of 
American capitalism, and threw suspi- 
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cion upon all the friendly words in his 
message. Lenine, however, telegraphed 
the message to Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk, 
where it undoubtedly had some influence 
upon the attitude of the Russian leader 
in his negotiations with the Germans. In 
contrast to the hostile comment of the 
Pravda there was praise in the less rad- 
ical revolutionary organs. The Izvestia, 
official organ of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies, regarded the American 
document as a recognition of the Bol- 
shevist efforts for a general peace and a 
great victory on the way toward demo- 
cratic amity. 


Italy evinced practically complete ad- 
herence to President Wilson’s peace pro- 
gram, though there were a few guarded 
reservations by those who thought that 
Italy’s aspirations for control of the 
Adriatic were not sufficiently supported. 
The Osservatore Romano, organ of the 
Vatican, conceded the importance of the 
speech and regarded it as a further step 
along the way which had been indicated 
by the Pope. 

German comment on the President’s 
address was almost universally hostile, 
with the exception of Socialist organs, 
such as Vorwirts, which gave it qualified 
approval on certain points. The annexa- 
tionist press was bitter and printed only 
selected portions of the text, garbling 
the remainder. The Berlin Lokal-An- 
zeiger called the message “a peace pro- 
gram of hypocrisy,” and added that if 
President Wilson desired to be really just 
he should also have demanded the free- 
dom of Ireland, India, Egypt, Malta, 
Cyprus, Gibraltar, Morocco, and Tripoli. 
The Mittags Zeitung reflected the atti- 
tude of the whole Pan-German press by 
saying: 

We shall never permit that President 
Wilson, through an unjust and frivolous 
declaration of war, should have obtained 
the right to play the rdéle of arbiter in 
Europe at the conference table. We would 
object to this all the more, as he is only 
England’s second. There can be no dif- 
ference among us as long as the enemy 
keeps on talking about the surrender of 
German territory, be it Alsace, Posen, or 
Danzig. The sword is still talking. Yet 
a little while and the London and Wash- 
ington programs will rid themselves of 
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those undebatable points which today 
make controversy wholly superfluous. 


The Vienna press was equally hostile, 


resenting President Wilson’s attitude on 
Poland as violently as Germany rejected 
his words regarding Alsace-Lorraine. 


“With Iron Fist and Shining Sword” 
The Kaiser’s Address to His Troops 


Emperor William addressed the German Second Army on the French front, Dec. 
22, 1917, saying that if the Allies would not accept peace as offered by Germany 
they would have to be made to accept it with iron fist and shining sword. The speech 


as cabled from Amsterdam was as follows: 


T has been a year full of events for 
I the German Army and the German 

Fatherland. Powerful blows have 
been delivered, and your comrades in the 
east have been able to bring about great 
decisions. There has been no man, no 
officer, and no General on the whole east- 
ern front, wherever I have spoken to 
them, who has not frankly admitted that 
they could not have accomplished what 
they have if their comrades in the west 
had not stood to a man. But for the 
calm and heroic warriors on the western 
front the enormous deployment of Ger- 
man forces in the east and in Italy 
never would have been possible. The 
fighter in the west has exposed hero- 
ically his body so that his brothers on 
the Dvina and the Isonzo might storm 
from victory to victory. The fearful 
battles on the bloody hills around Ver- 
dun were not in vain. They created new 
foundations for the conduct of the war. 


The tactical and strategical connection 
between the battles on the Aisne, in the 
Champagne, Artois, and Flanders and 
at Cambrai, and the events in the east 
and in Italy is so manifest that it is use- 
less to waste words on it. 


With a centralized direction, the Ger- 
man Army works in a centralized man- 
ner. In order that we should be able 
to deliver these offensive blows, one 
portion of the army had to remain on 
the defensive, hard as this is for the 
German soldier. Such a defensive battle, 
however, as has been fought in 1917 is 
without parallel. A fraction of the Ger- 
man Army accepted the heavy task, cov- 
ering its comrades in the east uncondi- 


tionally, and it had the entire Anglo- 
French Army against itself. 

In long preparation the enemy had 
collected unheard-of technical means 
and masses of ammunition and guns in 
order to make his entry into Brussels 
over your front, as he proudly an- 
nounced. The enemy has achieved noth- 
ing. 

The most gigantic feat ever accom- 
plished by an army and one without 
parallel in history was accomplished by 
the German Army. I do not boast. It 
is a fact and nothing else. The admira- 
tion you have earned shall be your re- 
ward and at the same time your pride. 
Nothing can in any way place in the 
shade or surpass what you have accom- 
plished, however great and overwhelm- 
ing it may be. 

The year 1917 with its great battles 
has proved that the German people has 
in the Lord of Creation above an un- 
conditional and avowed ally on whom 
it can absolutely rely. Without Him 
all would have been in vain. 


‘Every one of you had to exert every 
nerve to the utmost. I know that every 
one of you in the unparalleled drumfire 
did superhuman deeds. The feeling may 
have been frequently with you: “If we 
only had something behind us; if we only 
had some relief!” It came as the result 
of the blow in the east, where it is seen 
that the storms of war are at present 
silenced. God grant that it may be for- 
ever! 

Yesterday I saw and spoke to your 
comrades near Verdun, and there, pass- 
ing through all minds like the scent of 
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the morning breeze was the thought: 
“You are no longer alone.” The great 
successes and victories of the recent 
past, the great days of battle in Flan- 
ders and before Cambrai, where the first 
crushing offensive blow delivered upon 
the arrogant British showed that despite 
three years of war and suffering our 
troops still retained their old offensive 
spirit, have their effect on the entire 
Fatherland and on the enemy. 

We do not know what is still in store 
for us, but you have seen how in this 
last of the four years of war God’s hand 
has visibly prevailed, punished treachery, 
and rewarded heroic persistence. From 
this we can gain firm confidence that the 
Lord will be with us in the future 
asa * * *%, 

If the enemy does not want peace, 
then we must bring peace to the world 
by battering in with the iron fist and 
shining sword the doors of those who 
will not have peace. 


“Forward with God!” 


The Kaiser on Jan. 1, 1918, addressed 
the following New Year order to the Ger- 
man Army and Navy: 

A year of heavy and important battles 
has come to aclose. The gigantic battles 
which raged from Spring to Fall on Bel- 
gian and French soil were decided in 
favor of your glorious arms. In the 
east the offensive spirit of our armies, 
by powerful blows, achieved great suc- 
cesses. Our arms there are now at rest. 
Brilliant victories in a few days de- 
stroyed the Italian offensive preparations 
of years. 

In co-operation with my army, my 
fleet has again proved its efficiency by 
daring enterprises. The submarines are 
unswervingly performing their difficult 
and effective work. Filled with pride 
and admiration, we survey the heroic 
band of our colonial troops. 


The German people in arms has thus 
everywhere, on land and sea, achieved 
great deeds. But our enemies still hope, 
with the assistance of new allies, to de- 
feat you and then to destroy forever the 
world position won by Germany in hard 
endeavor. They will not succeed. Trust- 
ing in our righteous cause and in our 
strength, we face the year 1918 with 
firm confidence and iron will. There- 
fore, forward with God to fresh deeds 
and fresh victories! 


Crown Prince Lauds Army 


The German Crown Prince, in a New 
Year order to his army, said: 

The year 1917 has gone down into his- 
tory, and with it the deeds of arms of my 
army. The French Army stood ready on 
the Aisne and in Champagne to deliver a 
great, decisive blow. An overwhelming 
superiority of men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion was counted upon to force a victory 
for the enemy. 


The assault sanguinarily collapsed be- 
fore your faithfulness and bravery. You 
thereby broke the enemy’s strength and 
paved the way to victory for the German 
arms in Russia and Italy. - 

In a tenacious struggle, relying only 
upon your own strength and your self- 
sacrifice and courage, in difficult battles 
on the Chemin des Dames, in Cham- 
pagne, and on the blood-sodden ground of 
Verdun you protected the rear of the ad- 
vancing armies in the east and the south. 
In loyal comradeship you also fought in 
Flanders and near Cambrai for Ger- 
many’s honor. 

Proud, and with a thankful heart, I be- 
hold you, my brave, resolute leaders and 
my heroic troops. With an unstained 
shield and a sharp sword we stand on the 
threshold of the new year around the Im- 
perial War Lord, ready to strike and win, 
God with us. 
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Russia’s Parleys for Separate Peace 


Proceedings of the Brest-Litovsk Conference and 


Text of Russian and German Peace Programs 


HE Bolshevist Government at Pe- 
trograd with Nikolai Lenine as 
] Premier and Leon Trotzky as 
Foreign Minister, continued in 
control of Russia’s foreign relations and 
had putative direction of the internal 
affairs of the distracted country during 
the period under review—the month 
ended Jan. 15, 1918. The chief activities 
of the Government as affecting world 
history were directed to the prosecution 
of peace negotiations with the represen- 
tatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey. Domestic condi- 
tions throughout Russia grew rapidly 
worse from the day the Bolsheviki seized 
control. The reports were meagre and 
often contradictory, but it was clear that 
the Government, although it was forced 
to confront civil insurrection in the 
Ukraine and among the Don Cossacks, 
and was unable to repress the anarchy 
which ran riot in all populous centres, 
was concentrating its main thought on 
the peace: negotiations, in the hope that 
if ‘a satisfactory peace were obtained the 
domestic disorders would be controlled. 


Protests of the Allies 


When the Leninists had begun their 
move for a separate peace in the first 
days of December the allied representa- 
tives at Petrograd had filed emphatic 
protests. General Lavergne, head of the 
French mission at the Russian Staff 
Headquarters, addressed this note to the 
Bolshevist Government: 


The Premier and War Minister of 
France have charged me to make the fol- 
lowing declaration to you: ‘* France does 
not recognize the power of the Commis- 
saries of the People. Trusting in the pa- 
triotism of the high Russian command, it 
counts upon the firm resolution of the 
military leaders to repel every criminal 
pourparler and to keep the Russian Army 
facing the common enemy.” Besides, I 
am charged to call your attention to the 
fact that the question of an armistice is 
a Governmental question, whose discus- 
sion cannot be taken up without the pre- 


vious consent of the allied Governments. 

No Government has the -right to discuss 

separately the question of an armistice 

or of peace. 

The protest of the United States was 
made by Colonel Quert, the American 
Military Attaché, and was addressed to 
General Dukhonin, Commander in Chief, 
in these words: 

Acting by virtue of instructions received 
from my Government and transmitted 
through the Ambassador of the United 
States at Petrograd, I have the honor to 
bring to your knowledge the fact that the 
United States, an ally of Russia, pursu- 
ing with her the war which is the strug- 
gle of democracy against autocracy, pro- 
tests energetically and categorically 
against any separate armistice that might 
be concluded by Russia. 

Sir George Buchanan, the British Am- 
bassador, while awaiting final instruc- 
tions from his Government, published a 
declaration in which he brought out the 
fact that Trotzky’s note had been de- 
livered to the representatives of ‘the 
allied powers nineteen hours after the 
order had been given to the Commander 
in Chief on the Russian front to open 
immediate negotiations for an armistice 
and for peace. “The allied Govern- 
ments,” he added, “ thus find themselves 
in the presence of a fait accompli on a 
subject concerning which they have not 
been consulted. It is furthermore im- 
possible for the embassy to reply to 
the notes of a Government which his own 
Government has not recognized.” 

In response to the Entente protests 
Trotzky issued a notice in which he said 
that the allied representatives had ad- 
dressed their official words to an ex- 
commander, as Dukhonin had been de- 
posed by the Council of Commissaries; 
that they had been urging the General 
to pursue a policy diametrically opposed 
to that of the Council of Commissaries, 
and that such a situation was intolerable. 

The Bolshevist Government proceeded 
forthwith to send emissaries to the enemy 
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and arrange an armistice, which was 
signed on Dec. 15, 1917, at Brest-Litovsk. 
A liberal abstract from that document 
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was given in these pages a month ago, 
but the full official text as finally pro- 
mulgated is now presented below. 


Text of the Armistice Between Russia and the Central Powers 


PREAMBLE 


The following is the text of the agreement 
concluded for an armistice between the plen- 
ipotentiary representatives of the chief army 
commands of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, of the one part, and 
of Russia, of the other part, for bringing 
about a lasting and honorable peace for all 
the parties: 


TEXT 


Article I.—The armistice takes effect from 
Dec. 17, 1917, at noon, (Dec. 4, 1917, at 2 
P. M., Russian time,) and is to remain in 
force until Jan. 14, 1918, at noon, (Jan. 1, 
1918, at 2 P. M., Russian time.) The con- 
tracting parties have the right on the twen- 
ty-first day of the armistice to give seven 
days’ notice to terminate it, and if this be 
not done, then the armistice will automatical- 
ly remain in force until one of the contracte 
ing parties gives such seven days’ notice. 

Article If.—The conditions of the armistice 
shall apply to all the land and air fighting 
forces of the said powers on the land front 
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RUSSIAN FRONT AT THE TIMD OF THE 
ARMISTICE 


comprised between the Black Sea and the 
Baltic; and they shall likewise apply to 
the Russo-Turkish theatres of war in Asia. 

The contracting parties undertake, for the 
period that the armistice is in force, not to 
reinforce the troops on said fronts or on 
the isiands in Moon Sound; and this also 
refers and applies to their formation into 
military units. No regrouping in preparation 
for an offensive is permitted. 

Further, the contracting parties undertake 
that until Jan. 14, 1918, they will not put 
into operation any transfer of troops from 
the front between the Black Sea and the 
Baltic—that is to say, such transfers as 
had not been begun before the time when 
the armistice agreement was signed. 

Finally, the contracting parties undertake 
not to assemble troops in the Baltic ports 
east of 15 degrees longitude east of Green- 
wich, and in the ports of the Black Sea dur- 
ing the period in which the armistice remains 
in force. 

Article III.—On the European front the 
most advanced entanglements on each side 
of the positions of each of the contracting 
parties shall be considered as the lines of 
demarkation. At such places where no closed- 
in positions exist the lines of demarkation 
on both sides shall be considered as existing 
midway between the most advanced occupied 
points on each side, and the intervening zone 
shall be considered as neutral. Moreover, 
navigable rivers which separate opposing po- 
sitions shall be considered as neutral, and 
they shall not be navigated except for pre- 
viously agreed traffic of a mercantile na- 
ture. In sectors where positions are sepa- 
rated from each other by a great distance, 
lines of demarkation shall be agreed upon 
by armistice commissions without delay, and 
they shall be made distinguishable. 

In the Russo-Turkish theatres of war in 
Asia, the lines of demarkation, as well as 
traffic over them, shall be regulated by 
agreement between the high commands on 
both sides. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN TROOPS 


Article IV.—For the development and 
strengthening of friendly relations between 
the nations of the contracting parties, organs 
ized intercourse between troops shall be pers 
mitted under the following conditions: 


1.—Intercourse is permissible for pour- 
parlers and for members of Armistice 
Commissions and their representatives. 
Each one of them having this object in 
view must be in possession of an order 
made out by a corps commander or a 
corps committee at least. 
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2.—On every sector of a Russian divis- 
ion, organized intercourse may take place 
at from two to three points. For this 
purpose centres for intercourse on divis- 
ional fronts are to be established between 
the lines of demarkation and are to be 
distinguished by white flags. Intercourse 
there is only to be allowed by day be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. At the inter- 
course centres there must not be present 
at any one time more than twenty-five 
unarmed persons from each side. The ex- 
change of news and newspapers is to be 
permitted. Open letters may be handed 
in for dispatch. The sale and exchange 
of wares of everyday use is to be per- 
mitted at the intercourse centres. 

3.—The interment of the dead in the 
neutral zone is permissible. More precise 
details are to be arranged in each case by 
the divisional commanders on both sides 
or by the higher service field posts. 

4.—As regards the return of men who 
have been discharged from military serv- 
ice in one country, and who have their 
homes beyond the lines of demarkation of 
the other country, this question can only 
be the subject of discussion at the nego- 
tiations for peace. This also applies to 
men belonging to Polish detachments. 

5.—All persons who, contrary to the 
conditions contained in Clauses 1 to 4, 
shall cross the line of demarkation of the 
opposite side will be placed under arrest, 
and will be delivered up again only at 
the conclusion of peace or at the end of 
the period of armistice. 

6.—The contracting parties undertake to 
bring to the notice of their respective 
troops by strict orders and detailed ex- 
planation the necessity for the observance 
of the conditions of intercourse and the 
consequences resulting from their contra- 
vention. 


NAVAL PROVISIONS 


Article V.—With regard to naval operations, 
the following conditions were agreed to: 


1.—The armistice extends to the whole 
Black Sea and the Baltic Sea tothe east 


2.—Attacks by sea and by air upon ports 
and coasts belonging to the contracting 
parties in all naval war zones shall be 
prohibited. Similarly ships of one of the 
contracting parties are prohibited from 
entering the ports and from approaching 
the coasts occupied by another contract- 
ing party. 

3.—Flights are prohibited over the ports 
or over the coasts of both contracting 
parties in all the naval war zones. 
Flights over the line of demarkation are 
also prohibited. 

4.—The line of demarkation is estab- 
lished as follows: 

In the Black Sea: The line—Olinka 
Lighthouse, mouth of St. George’s Chan- 
nel of the Danube, Cape Geros. 

In the Baltic Sea: Rogeul, on the west- 
ern coast of the Island of Worms, Bog- 
sher Island, Wenika, Hegarne. 

A detailed line of demarkation in the re- 
gion between the Islands of Worms and 
Bogsher must be established by the spe- 
cial commission for the armistice in the 
Baltic Sea. 

Russian warships have the right of free 
navigation to the Aaland Islands in all 
weathers and under all ice conditions. 

Russian warships may not pass the indi- 
cated demarkation line to the south, and 
the warships of the four Central Powers 
may not pass it to the north. 

The Russian Government gives a guar- 
antee that all the allied warships which 
are in, or will enter, the indicated region 
will be submitted to the conditions of this 
agreement. 

5.—Commercial navigation is permitted 
in the region indicated by. Clause 1. The 
establishment of safe navigation for mer- 
chant ships in this region is to be left to 
the special commission for the armistice 
in the Baltic and Black Seas. 

6.—The contracting parties undertake 
during the armistice in the Baltic and the 
Black Sea not to prepare active naval op- 
erations directed against each other. 


SPECIAL STIPULATIONS 
Article VI.—In order to avoid accidents and 


of the Meridian 15 degrees east of Green- 
wich, namely, to all sea and air forces 
belonging to the contracting parties with- 
in these regions. 

With regard to the extension of the arm- 
istice to the White Sea and to Russian 
coastal waters in the Northern Arctic 
Ocean, a special agreement will be estab- 
lished after consultations between ghe 
naval staffs of the contracting parties. 

All attacks upon mercantile and naval 
vessels belonging to the contracting par- 
ties in the above-named seas shall cease 
at once as far as possible. In this agree- 
ment shall be included a special condition 
concerning the prohibition of naval at- 
tacks upon each other by the contracting 
parties in other seas. 


misunderstandings on the front infantry fir- 
ing practice is prohibited nearer than 5,000 
yards from the demarkation line. The use 
of tand mines shall be stopped. The air 
forces and observation balloons shall be kept 
10,000 yards distant from the demarkation 
line. Work on positions behind the front-line 
entanglements is to be allowed, with the ex- 
ception, however, of such work as might 
serve as preparation for an attack. 

Article VII.—In order to give effect to their 
agreement and for the correct observance of 
the same from the moment of its application 
special commissions are established in the 
fcllowing places: 

1.—At Riga for the Baltic. 
2.—At Dvinsk for the front from the 
Baltic to the Dvina. 
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3.—At Brest-Litovsk for the front from 
the Dvina to the Pripet. 

4.—At Berditcheff for the front from the 
Pripet to the Dniester. 

5.—At Koloczvar,) for the front from 

and \ the Dniester to the 
6.—At Fokshani J Black Sea. 

(The boundaries in the regions of the 
front between Sections 5 and 6 are fixed 
by mutual agreement.) 

7.—At Odessa for the Black Sea. 

The right of unimpeded and uncontrolled 
communication by telegraph is reserved to 
the commissions. Both contracting parties 
will construct cables to the middle of the 
neutral zone between the lines of demarka- 
tion. 

In the Russo-Turkish theatre of war such 
commissions will also be established after an 
agreement by the Commanders in Chief on 
both sides. 

Article VIII.—The agreement for the cese- 
sation of hostilities dated Dec. 5, 1917, and 
all other agreements concluded up to the 
present on separate sectors of the front, with 
regard to an armistice or a cessation of 
hostilities, are considered as annulled from 
the moment that the present agreement be- 
comes effective. 

Article IX.—The contracting parties imme- 
diately after the signature of the present 
armistice agreement will begin peace nego- 
tiations. 

Article X.—Taking their stand upon the 
freedom and independence and territorial in- 
violability of the neutral portion of the Per- 
sian Empire, the Turkish and Russian High 
Commands are both prepared to withdraw 
their troops from Persia. They will imme- 
diately enter into communication with the 
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Persian Government in order to arrange 
details for their evacuation, and also for the 
guaranteeing of the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple and for the establishment of other nec- 
essary measures. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Supplementary to, and in extension of, the 
armistice agreement, the contracting parties 
have agreed on the most speedy setiicinent 
for the immediate exchange of civilian pris- 
oners and of prisoners of war who are unfit 
for further military service. The first ques- 
tion to be considered is the sending back 
to their homes of women and of children 
under 14 years of age. The contracting 
parties will at once institute practical means 
for the amelioration of the condition of pris- 
oners of war on both sides. This must be 
one of the most agreeable tasks in which 
the Governments will engage. 

In order to promote the negotiations for 
peace, and in order to heal the grievous 
wounds inflicted upon civilization by the 
war, measures will be devised for the re- 
establishment of cultural and economic rela- 
tions between the contracting parties. To 
this end the following will contribute: The 
re-establishment of postal and commercial 
intercourse, the sending of books and news- 
papers and the like within the limits allowed 
by the armistice. 

For the settlement of the details, a mixed 
commission consisting of representatives of 
all the contracting parties shall shortly meet 
in Petrograd. 

Brest-Litovsk, Dec. 15, 1917. 

Accepted in principle, under reserve of 
final formulation. 

(Signed) 


First Session of the Brest-Litovsk Conference 


After the signing of the armistice prep- 
arations were made quickly for the peace 
parleys, but meanwhile some attention 
was given by the Government to the 
disorders throughout the country. The 
Foreign Minister, Trotzky, took offense 
at the efforts which were being made 
by the American Red Cross Mission to 
Rumania to relieve the distress in that 
country by sending them seventy-five 
motor car ambulances. The cars were 
ordered shipped via Rostoff-on-the Don, 
which is in the heart of the Cossack 
country, where civil war against the 
Bolsheviki was raging. Trotzky sus- 
pected that the automobiles were in- 
tended for General Kaledine, who was 
leading the revolt, and took occasion at a 
meeting of the Soviets to denounce the 


effort and likewise Mr. 
American Ambassador, who was co- 
operating in it. This episode was used 
to create prejudice against the Allies 
and to strengthen the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment’s apparent determination to force 
a separate peace. It was fully ex- 
plained by the American Ambassador 
that the shipment had no relation to the 
internal affairs of Russia. The Bolshe- 
vist Government, however, made no dis- 
avowal of the charges. 

Before the first peace conference as- 
sembled there was fraternization on all 
fronts between the Russian and Ger- 
man soldiers, and some trade sprang up. 
A delegation of German officials at once 
left for Petrograd, and many German 
military uniforms were seen on the 


Francis, the 
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streets of that city, where conferences 
were begun looking to the resumption of 
commercial intercourse. The report of 


the first conference, however, threw a 
shadow across the deliberations; it ap- 
peared that the Germans were not find- 
ing the Russians as amenable to their 
demands as they had anticipated. 


Meeting of Peace Conference 


The official report of the conference at 
Brest-Litovsk, as given out through Ger- 
man sources, was as follows: 


“Today, (Saturday, Dec. 22, 1917,) 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon the peace 
negotiations were begun at a solemn sit- 
ting. The meeting was attended by the 
following delegates: 

** Germany—Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, 
Foreign Minister; Herr von Rosenberg, 
3aron von Hock, General Hoffmann, and 
Major Brinckmann. 

** Austria~-Hungary—Count Czernin, For- 
eign Minister; Herr von Merey, Freiherr 
von Wisser, Count Collerda, Count Osaky, 
Field Marshal von Chisceries, Lieutenant 
Polarny, and Major von Gluise. 

‘* Bulgaria—Minister Popoff, 
Secretary ‘Cosseff, Postmaster 
Stoyanovich, Colonel Gantjiff, 
Anastasoff. 

“* Turkey—Former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Nesimy Bey, Ambassador Hakki, 
Under Foreign Secretary Hekmit Bey, 
and General Zekki Pasha. 

‘* Russia — Joffe Kamineff, Bisenko 
Pokrosky, Karaghan Lubinski, Weltman 
Pawlowich, Admiral Altvater, General 
Tumorrl, Colonel Rokki, Colonel Zeplett, 
and Captain Lipsky. 

“Prince Leopold of Bavaria, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the German forces in 
the East, welcomed the delegates and in- 
vited Hakki Pasha,,as the senior dele- 
gate, to open the conference. Hakki 
Pasha, after an expression of a desire 
for a satisfactory result, declared the 
negotiations formally open, and proposed 
Dr. von Kiihlmann as the presiding of- 
ficer. The German Foreign Minister 
was unanimously elected Chairman. 


Kuehlmann Ouitlines Plans 


“The most important speech before 
the delegates was made by Dr. von 
Kiihlmann. He said: 

‘““The purpose of this memorable meet- 

ing is to terminate the war between the 


Central Powers and Russia and re-estab- 
lish a state of peace and friendship. In 


Former 
General 
and Dr. 


view of the situation it will be impossible 
in the course of these deliberations to pre- 
pare an instrument of peace elaborated 
in its smallest details. What I have in 
mind is to fix the most important princi- 
ples and conditions upon which peaceful 
and neighborly intercourse, especially in 
the cultural and economic sense, can be 
speedily resumed, and also to decide upon 
the best means of healing the wounds 
caused by the war. 

** Our negotiations will be guided by the 
spirit of peaceable humanity and mutual 
esteem. They must take into account, 
on the one hand, what has become histor- 
ical, in order that we may not lose our 
footing on the firm ground of facts, but, 
on the other hand, they must be inspired 
by the great and new leading motive 
which has brought us here together. 

“Tt is an auspicious circumstance that 
the negotiations open within sight of that 
festival which for centuries past has 
promised peace on earth, good-will to 
men. I enter upon the negotiations with 
the desire that our work may make speedy 
and prosperous progress. 

“The German Foreign Minister pro- 
posed the following rules, which were 
adopted: 

** Questions of precedence will be de- 
cided according to the alphabetical list 
of the represented powers. 

** Plenary sittings will be presided over 
by the Chief Representative of each of 
the five powers in rotation. 

** The following languages may be used 
in the debate: German, Bulgarian, Rus- 
sian, and Turkish. 

** Questions interesting only part of the 
represented powers may be discussed sep- 
arately. 

** Official reports of the proceedings will 
be drafted jointly. 

“ At von Kiihlmann’s suggestion: the 
chief Russian delegate stated the main 
principles of the Russian peace program 
in a long speech, which coincided on the 
whole with the well-known resolutions of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates.” 


The Russian Peace Demands 


In the German account of the confer- 
ence as sent out—even in Germany—the 
real demands of the Russians were al- 
tered and considerably emasculated. The 
last nine paragraphs were not made pub- 
lic until several days later. The text of 
the whole fifteen demands of Russia is 
as follows: 


1.—Evacuation of all Russian territory 
now occupied by Germany, with auton- 
omy for Poland and the Lithuanian and 
Lettish provinces. 
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2.—Autonomy for Turkish Armenia. 

3.—Settlement of the Alsace-Lorraine 
problem by a free plebiscite. 

4.—The restoration of Belgium and in- 
demnity through an international fund for 
damages. 

5.—Restoration of Serbia and Montene- 
gro with a similar indemnity, Serbia 
gaining access to the Adriatic. Complete 
autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

6.—Other contested Balkan territory to 
be temporarily autonomous, pending ple- 
biscites. 

7.—Restoration of Rumanian territory 
with autonomy for the Dobrudja; the 
Berlin convention concerning equality for 
Jews to be put into full effect. 

8.—Autonomy for the Italian population 
of Trent and Trieste pending a plebiscite. 

9.—Restoration of the German colonies. 

10.—Restoration of Persia and Greece. 

11.—Neutralization of all maritime 
straits leading to inland seas, including 
the canals of Suez and Panama. The 
freedom of commercial navigation, can- 
celing all charters during wartime of 
enemy ships that torpedo commercial 
ships on the high seas, which is to be for- 
bidden by international agreement. 

12.—All belligerents to renounce indem* 
nities; contributions exacted during the 
war to be refunded. 

18.—All belligerents renounce commer- 
cial boycotts after the war or the institu- 
tion of special customs agreements. 

14.—Peace conditions to be settled at a 
congress composed of delegates chosen by 
a national representative body, the con- 
dition being stipulated by the respective 
Parliaments that the diplomatists shall 
sign no secret treaty; all such secret 
treaties are declared null and void. 

15.—Gradual disarmament on land and 
sea and the establishment of militia to 
replace the standing armies. 


After the presentation of the peace 
demands as above, the plenipotentiaries 
of the Central Powers asked adjourn- 
ment to consider the proposals. 


German Counterproposals 


The conference resumed its sessions 
on Tuesday, Dec. 25, when the counter- 
proposals of the Central Powers were 
presented by Count Czernin, the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister. They were, 
in substance, as follows: 


Article I.—Russia and Germany are to 
declare the state of war at an end. Both 
nations are resolved to live together in the 
future in peace and friendship on condi- 
tion of complete reciprocity. Germany 
will be ready as soon as peace is con- 
cluded with Russia and the demobilization 
of the Russian armies has been accom- 
plished, to evacuate her present positions 


in occupied Russian territory, in so far as 
no different inferences result from Arti- 
cle II. 

Article II.—The Russian Government 
having, in accordance with its principles, 
proclaimed for all peoples, without excep- 
tion, living within the Russian Empire 
the right of self-determination, including 
complete reparation, takes cognizance of 
the decisions expressing the will of people 
demanding a full state of independence 
and separation from the Russian Empire 
for Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and por- 
tions of Esthonia and Livonia. The Rus- 
sian Government recognizes that in the 
present circumstances these manifesta- 
tions must be regarded as an expression 
of the will of the people, and is ready to 
draw conclusions therefrom. As in those 
districts to which the foregoing stipula- 
tions apply, the question of evacuation is 
not such as provided for in Article I., a 
special commission shall discuss and fix 
the time and other details in conformity 
and in accordance with the Russian idea 
of the necessary ratification by a plebis- 
cite on broad lines and without any mili- 
tary pressure whatever of the already ex- 
isting proclamation of separation. 


Article III.—Treaties and agreements in 
force before the war are to become effet- 
tive if not directly in conflict with changes 
resulting from the war. Each party obli- 
gates itself, Within three months after the 
signing of the peace treaty, to inform the 
other which of the treaties and agree- 
ments will not again become effective. 

Article IV.—Each of the contracting 
parties will not discriminate against the 
subjects, merchant ships, or goods of the 
other parties. 

Article V.—The parties agree that with 
the conclusion of peace economic war shall 
cease. During the time necessary for the 
restoration of relations there may be lim- 
itations upon trade, but the regulations 
as to imports are not to be of a too 
burdensome extent and high taxes or 
duties upon imports shall not be levied. 
For the interchange of goods an organi- 
zation shall be effected by mixed com- 
missions to be formed as soon as possible. 

Article VI.—Instead of the commercial 
treaty of navigation of 1894-1904, which 
is abrogated, a new treaty will accord 
new conditions. 


Article VII.—The parties will grant one 
another during at least twenty years the 
rights of the most favored nation in 
questions of commerce and navigation. 


Article VIII.—Russia agrees that the 
administration of the mouth of the Dan- 
ube be intrusted to a European Danube 
commission, with a membership from the 
countries bordering upon the Danube and 
the Black Sea. Above Braila the admin- 
istration is to be in the hands of the 
countries bordering the river. 
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Article IX.—Military laws limiting the 
private rights of Germans in Russia and 
of Russians in Germany are abolished. 

Article X.—The contracting parties are 
not to demand payment of war expendi- 
tures, nor for damages suffered during 
the war, this provision including requi- 
sitions. 

Article XI.—Each party is to pay for 
damage done within its own limits dur- 
ing the war by acts against international 
law with regard to the subjects of other 
parties, in particular their diplomatic 
and consular representatives, as affecting 
their life, health, or property. The 
amount is to be fixed by mixed commis- 
sions with neutral Chairmen. 

Article XII.—Prisoners of war who are 
invalids are to be immediately repatriated. 
The exchange of other prisoners is to be 
made as soon as possible, the times to 
be fixed by a German-Russian commis- 
sion. 

Article XIII.—Civilian subjects interned 
or exiled are to be immediately released 
and sent home without cost to them. 

Article XIV.—Russian subjects of Ger- 
man descent, particularly German colo- 


nists, may within ten years emigrate to 

Germany, with the right to liquidate or 

transfer their property. 

Article XV.—Merchantmen of any of the 
contracting parties which were in ports 
of the other party at the beginning of 
the war, and also vessels taken as prizes 
which have not yet been adjudged, are to 
be returned, or, if that be impossible, to 
be paid for. 

Article XVI.—Diplomatie and consular 
relations are to be resumed as soon as 
possible. 

Count Czernin, at the same conference, 
(Dec. 25,) presented a statement offer- 
ing terms for a general peace on behalf 
of the Central Powers. (It is given 
elsewhere in this magazine—in the group 
of declarations of peace aims by the 
various nations.) The refusal of the 
Allies to consider the terms within ten 
days, the limit fixed, caused the Central 
Powers formally to withdraw these pro- 
posals “as null and void,” at the session 
of Jan. 8. 


Russia’s Rejection of German Terms 


The news from Berlin and Petrograd 
in the days following the peace confer- 
ence of Dec. 25 was exceedingly meagre. 
It was not until eight days later that the 
fact came out authoritatively that the 
German proposals had proved unaccept- 
able to the Russians. Their official re- 
fusal was in the form of a resolution 
adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 


Delegates, whicl. was made public Jan. 2, 
1918, as follows: 


This assembly confirms the fact that the 
program proclaimed by the representa- 
tives of the Quadruple Alliance at Brest- 
Litovsk recognizes in principle the con- 
clusion of a peace without annexations or 
indemnities. This recognition establishes 
the basis for further pourparlers, with the 
view of a general democratic peace. 

However, already in this declaration the 
representatives of the German Govern- 
ment have refused to admit the free right 
of oppressed nations and colonies seized 
before the beginning of the war in 1914 
to dispose of their own destiny. This re- 
striction, which was immediately reported 
by the Russian delegation, signifies that 
the dominant parties in Germany, com- 
pelled by a popular movement to grant 
concessions to the principles of a demo- 
cratic peace, nevertheless are trying to 


distort this idea in the sense of their own 
annexationist policy. 

The Austro-German delegation, in set- 
ting forth the practical conditions of 
peace in the east, alters still further its 
idea of a just, democratic peace. This 
declaration is made in view of the fact 
that the Austrian and German Govern- 
ments refused to guarantee immediately 
and irrevocably the removal of their 
troops from the occupied countries of Po- 
land, Lithuania, and Courland and parts 
of Livonia and Esthonia. 

In fact, the free affirmation of their will 
by the populations of Poland, Lithuania, 
Courland, and all other countries occupied 
by the troops of other States is impossible 
until the moment of the return of the na- 
tive population to the places they have 
evacuated. The allegation of the German 
delegation that the will of the people of 
the said countries has already been mani- 
fested is devoid of all foundation. 

Under martial law and under the yoke 
of the military censorship the peoples of 
the occupied countries could not express 
their will. The documents upon which 
the German Government could base its 
allegation at best only prove the manifes- 
tation of the will of a few privileged 
groups, and in no way the will of the 
masses in those territories. 

We now declare that the Russian revo- 
lution remains faithful to the policy of 
internationalism. We defend the right of 





Poland, Lithuania, and Courland to dis- 
pose of their own destiny actually and 
freely. Never will we recognize the jus- 
tice of imposing the will of a foreign na- 
tion on any other nations whatsoever. 

This joint session insists the peace pour- 
parlers be communicated later to the neu- 
tral States and instructs the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils and the Commission- 
ers to take measures to bring this about. 

We say to the people of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria: 

“Under your pressure your Govern- 
ments have been obliged to accept the 
motto of no annexations and no indemni- 
ties, but recently they have been trying 
to carry on their old policy of evasions. 
Remember, that the conclusion of an im- 
mediate democratic peace will depend 
actually and above all on you. All the 
people of Europe look to you, exhausted 
and bled by such a war.as there never 
was before, that you will not permit the 
Austro-German imperialists to make war 
against revolutionary Russia for the sub- 
jection of Poland, Lithuania, Courland, 
and Armenia.’’ 


“Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing ” 


The Izvestia, (The News,) the official 
mouthpiece of the Bolsheviki, on the same 
day (Jan. 2) denounced the Germans as 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing.” The same 
day a pamphlet was circulated in the 
German lines by the Bolsheviki declaring 
that the peace conditions submitted by 
the Central Powers show the German 
promises of a democratic peace to be 
“unconscionable lies.” After describing 
the actions of the Germans in Poland and 
Lithuania in recruiting forced labor 
(they are said to have transferred 300,- 
000 civilians forcibly to Germany) and 
shooting hunger strikers, the pamphlet 
continues: 

“The German Government only found 
“support in Courland from the hated 
“ slave owners, the German barons, who 
“have their prototypes in the Polish land 
“* owners.” 

The document declares Germany de- 
sires to free the peoples on Russia’s west- 
ern frontier from the scope of the Rus- 
sian revolution in order to subjugate 
them with German capital, impose an 
Austrian monarchy on Poland, and make 
Lithuania and Courland German duchies. 
It concludes: “On such a basis the Rus- 
“sian Workmen’s Government can never 
“ enter negotiations.” 
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Chairman Joffe of the Russian Peace 
Delegation on Jan. 2 sent an official tele- 
gram to the Chairmen of the German, 
Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish delega- 
tions, saying the Russian Republic 
deemed it necessary to conduct further 
peace negotiations on neutral soil, and 
suggesting a transfer of the conference 
to Stockholm. The telegram declared 
that replies to the message were expected 
by Russia in Petrograd. 


Articles 1 and 2 of the Austro-German 
terms submitted Dec. 25, the mesasge 
said, were in direct conflict with the prin- 
ciples of self-definition of nations insist- 
ed upon by the Russian Peace Delegation 
and supported by the Russian Republic 
and the Central Executive Committee of 
the Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. 


Official German Discussion 


The hitch in the negotiations came as 
a great surprise to the Germans, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Petrograd. On 
Jan. 2 Emperor William received in joint 
audience Chancellor von Hertling, Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, General von 
Ludendorff, Finance Minister von 
Rédern, and Foreign Secretary von Kiihl- 
mann. The Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the German Bundesrat, under the Pres- 
idency of Count von Dandl, discussed the 
Russian situation at the Chancellor’s pal- 
ace. Chancellor von Hertling had a long 
conversation with Admiral von Tirpitz, 
the former Minister of Marine, and Em- 
peror Charles received in audience Pro- 
fessor Kucharzevski, the Polish Premier. 


On the following day Chancellor von 
Hertling addressed the Main Committee 
of the Reichstag and stated that the Ger- 
man Government must return a negative 
reply to the Russian proposal that the 
peace conference should be transferred 
from Brest-Litovsk to Stockholm. Fur- 
ther, he declared that Foreign Minister 
von Kiihlmann, who had left Berlin again 
for Brest-Litovsk, had been instructed to 
inform the Russian delegates that Points 
1 and 2 ih their proposals could not be 
accepted by Germany. 


Baron von dem Bussche-Haddenhausen 


gave to the committee the history of 
events leading to the peace negotiations. 
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He said the armistice negotiations had 
taken a rapid and smooth course, and had 
reached a generally satisfactory con- 
clusion on Dec. 15. Parallel to the nego- 
tiations at Brest-Litovsk ran the nego- 
tiations at Fokshani for an armistice on 
the southeastern front, at which confer- 
ence Rumania was represented. 


The peace negotiations which followed, 
the Baron declared, naturally were very 
difficult, as they had to be conducted be- 
tween the coalition on one hand and a 
single power on the other hand. As to the 
course of the negotiations the public had 
been informed to a greater extent than 
usually was the case. This had made the 
undertaking more difficult, as the En- 
tente Powers were “enabled to impede 
the negotiations by circulating false 
news.” 


Baron von dem Bussche-Haddenhausen 
then reviewed the Russian proposals, the 
German counterproposals, and the tasks 
of the German commission sent to Petro- 
grad to deal with the questions of sub- 
jects of the Central Powers interned, 
wounded soldiers, and prisoners. 

During the debate a member of the 
Centrist Party expressed approval, on 
the whole, of the attitude of the German 
representatives at Brest-Litovsk, and 
said: 

“Our aim must be not only to arrive 
“ at an understanding with the Bolshevist 
“Government, but to reach a lasting 
“ peace with the Russian people and pre- 
“vent war in future.” 

The speaker asserted that the consti- 
tutional bodies now existing in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Courland, established on 
valid law, expressed the will of the peo- 
ples of those territories. 
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A Socialist member argued that it 
would be in the interest of the empire to 
recognize the principle of the right of 
peoples to self-determination. 

“Political life in the occupied terri- 
“tories is obstructed by military pres- 
“sure, which must be removed,” he said. 
“The negotiations in the East must be 
“conducted to a satisfactory end. This 
“is the will of the German people and of 
“the German Nation itself.” 


Military Party Prevails 


Deep obscurity enveloped the events 
that ensued at Berlin and Petrograd 
after the first adjournment of the con- 
ference, but enough was allowed to filter 
through to show that there was profound 
political excitement throughout Ger- 
many. It appears that the first news 
given out in Germany was that the break 
in the negotiations had been caused by 
the demand of Russia that future con- 
ferences be held at Stockholm or some 
other neutral city. Not until several 
days later did it develop that the real 
hitch arose over the refusal of the Ger- 
mans to evacuate the Russian provinces. 
Various Crown Councils were held, there 
were rumors that Germany would recede 
from this position, followed by state- 
ments that if Germany yielded Generals 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff would re- 
sign; finally it was reported that the 
military party had again won a victory 
and that Germany would make no con- 
cessions. Meanwhile Trotzky issued sev- 
eral statements stoutly maintaining that 
Russia would make no peace that was 
dishonorable. While en route to the sec- 
ond session he was quoted as saying: 
“We did not overthrow the Czar to bow 
to German imperialism.” 


The Second Session at Brest-Litovsk 


The second session of the peace con- 
ference was held at Brest-Litovsk on 
Thursday, Jan. 10, 1918. The meeting 
was attended by Minister Trotzky, one 
woman, Mme. Bithenko; a former exile, 
M. Joffe; M. Kameneff, M. Pokrovsky, 
and three Councilors. Representing the 
Central Powers were Dr. von Kiihlmann, 
the German Foreign Minister; Count 


Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister; Talaat Bey, the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, and the Bulgarian Foreign Min- 
ister. There was also a representation 
from Ukrainia, which country through its 
Rada (Parliament) had demanded inde- 
pendent Peace Commissions, this being 
agreed to by the Bolsheviki and the Cen- 
tral Powers. 
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Uhraine’s Independent Attitude 


The Ukrainian delegate, M. Bolubo- 
wysch, announced that the Ukrainian 
Republic, having resumed its interna- 
tional existence, which it lost 250 years 
ago, had decided to adopt an independent 
attitude toward the negotiations, and 
that the General Secretariat had in- 
structed him to hand the following note 
to the powers represented at the confer- 
ence: 

The Ukrainian People’s Republic brings 
the following to the knowledge of all bel- 
ligerents and neutral States: The Central 
Rada, on Nov. 20, proclaimed a People’s 
Republic, and by this act an international 
status was determined. Striving for the 
creation of a confederation of all the re- 
publics which have arisen in the territory 
of the former Russian Empire, the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic, through its 
General Secretariat, proceeds to enter into 
independent relations pending the forma- 
tion of a Federal Government in Russia 
and until the relations of the Ukraine 
with the future federation are established. 


M. Bolubowysch protested that the 
commissaries were agreeing to an ar- 
mistice independently of the Ukrainian 
delegates, and proceeded to declare that 


the Ukraine was striving for a general 
world peace on democratic lines insur- 
ing even the smallest nation unlimited 
self-determination, with proper guaran- 
tees for rendering possible a real ex- 
pression of the people’s will. 


Address by Von Kuehlmann 


Dr. von Kiihlmann announced the 
fixed determination of the Central Pow- 
ers not to accede to the Russian sug- 
gestion to transfer the negotiations to 
neutral territory. He continued: 


As for the conduct of the negotiations, 
the atmosphere in which they take place 
is extremely important. It must be mene 
tioned that since the conclusion of the exe 
change of views before the temporary in- 
terruption of the negotiations much has 
happened which appeared calculated to 
create doubt as to the sincere intention of 
the Russian Government to arrive at 
speedy peace with the powers of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance. 


I may refer to the tone of certain semi« 
official declarations of the Russian Gov- 
ernment against the Central Powers, 
especially the declaration of the Petrograd 
Telegraph Agency, which is regarded 
abroad as the_ semi-official Russian 
agency. It reproduced in detail a reply 
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M. Joffe (a member of the Russian dele- 
gation) is alleged to have made at the 
sitting of Dec. 28, which, as the protocol 
shows, originated solely in the imagination 
of its author. This entirely unfounded re- 
port has had a good deal to do in con- 
fusing judgment in regard to the course 
of the negotiations and in endangering 
their results. 


In explaining why the Central Powers 
refused categorically to transfer the 
negotiations to neutral territory, Count 
Czernin said both parties had direct 
telegraphic communication with their re- 
spective Governments, which neither 
could forego, as would be the case else- 
where, without interminably prolonging 
the negotiations and rendering them dif- 
ficult. He continued: 


The second motive is more important. 
You gentlemen invited us to take part in 
general peace negotiations. We accepted 
the invitation and came to an agreement 
about the basis of a general peace. On 
this basis you presented a ten days’ ulti- 
matum to your allies, who have not an- 
swered, and today it is no longer a ques- 
tion of negotiation of a general peace, but 
rather of a separate peace between Russia 
and the Quadruple Alliance. 


The Count asserted that the transfer 
of the negotiations to neutral territory 
would give the Entente an opportunity 
to interfere and endeavor to prevent a 
separate peace. He added: 


We refuse to give the western powers 
this opportunity, but we are ready to con- 
duct the final negotiations and sign a 
peace treaty at a place to be fixed. 

Regarding the questions on which an 
understanding has not been reached, we 
came to a binding agreement at the last 
plenary session to submit them to a com- 
mission, to begin work immediately. All 
the four members of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance are entirely agreed to conducting the 
negotiations to the end on the basis ex- 
plained by Dr. von Kiihlmann and myself 
and agreed upon with the Russians. If 
the Russian delegation is animated by the 
same intentions, we shall attain a result 
satisfactory to all. If not, then matters 
will take a necessary course, but respon- 
sibility for war will fall exclusively on the 
Russian delegation. 


~ The Turkish and Bulgarian represen- 
tatives associated themselves with these 
remarks. 


In the name of the German chief 
command General Hoffmann protested 
strongly against wireless messages sent 
out from Russian military stations, con- 
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taining abuse of the German military in- 
stitutions and appeals of a revolutionary 
character to the German troops. This, 
the General said, transgressed the spirit 
of the armistice. Representatives of the 
armies of Germany’s allies joined in the 
protest. 

At the proposal of Leon Trotzky, head 
of the Russian delegation, the sitting was 
adjourned for one day. 


Stockholm Request Wawed 


When the conference was resumed on 
Jan. 11, it was agreed to continue the 
armistice on all fronts to Feb. 12, 1918, 
the first armistice having expired on 
Jan. 12. 

Foreign Minister Trotzky made an ex- 
tended statement, waiving the demand 
that the negotiations be resumed at a 
neutral city. He said he had noted the 
statement of the Central Powers that 
the basis of a general peace, as formu- 
lated in their declaration of Dec. 25, was 
null and void, and added, “‘ We adhere to 
the principles of democratic peace as 
proclaimed by us.” M. Trotzky added 
that the Russian delegation could not 
pass over another point, which had been 
mentioned by the German Chancellor, 
Count von Hertling, in his statement be- 
fore the Reichstag main committee, in 
which he had referred to Germany’s 
powerful position, (Machtstellung.) 


The Russian delegation cannot deny, 
and does not intend to deny, [he said,] 
that its country, owing to the policy of 
the classes until recently in power, has 
been weakened. But the world position 
of a country is not determined by its tech- 
nical apparatus alone, but also by its in- 
herent possibilities—as, indeed, Germany’s 
economic strength should not be judged 
by her present conditions and means of 
supply. 

M. Trotzky considered that the greater 
forces of the Russian people had been 
awakened and developed by the revolu- 
tion, just as the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century and the Revolution of the 
eighteenth century had vitalized the cre- 
ative forces of the German and French 
peoples. He added: 


Our Government placed at the head of 
its program a world peace, but it prome- 
ised the people to sign only a democratic 
and just peace. The sympathies of the 
Russian people are with the working 


classes of Germany and her allies. Years 
of war have not hardened the hearts of 
the Russian soldiers, who stretch forth 
their hands to the people on the other 
side. 


Regarding the proposal to remove the 
negotiations to Stockholm, he continued: 


The refusal of the Central Powers to 
transfer the conference to a neutral site 
is only explicable by the desire of their 
Governments and powerful annexationist 
groups to base their dealings not on 
reconciliation of peoples but on the war 
map. But war maps disappear, while 
peoples remain. We regarded as idle the 
assertions of the German press that re- 
fusal to transfer the conference was in 
the nature of an ultimatum. We were 
wrong. An ultimatum was delivered— 
parleys at Brest-Litovsk or none. 

The German annexationists regard the 
rupture of negotiations as preferable to a 
conciliatory settlement of the future of 
Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and Ar- 
menia. Semi-official annexationist agi- 
tators in the central countries are trying 
to persuade the German people that be- 
hind the open and frank policy of Rus- 
sia is a British or other stage manager. 
Therefore, we decided to remain at Brest- 
Litovsk, so that the slightest possibility 
of peace may not be lost; so that it may 
be established whether peace is possible 
with the Central Powers without violence 
to the Poles, Letts, Armenians, and all 
other nationalities to which the Russian 
revolution assures full right of develop- 
ment, without reservation or restriction. 


The further proceedings, according to 
the German version, were as follows: At 
the opening of the sitting Count Czernin, 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
announced that the Central Powers 
recognized the Ukraine delegation as 
“an independent delegation representing 
the Ukraine Republic,” but that formal 
recognition of the Ukrainian Republic as 
an independent State would be reserved 
for the peace treaty. 

M. Trotzky, the Bolshevist Foreign 
Minister, followed Count Czernin, say- 
ing that such conflicts as had occurred 
between the Russian Government and 
the Ukraine “have had no connection 
with the question of the self-determi- 
nation of the Ukraine, concerning which 
there is no room for conflict between the 
two sister republics.” 

M. Bolubowysch, the Ukrainian Secre- 
tary of State, accepted the statements 
of Count Czernin and M. Trotzky and 
announced that his delegates would par- 
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ticipate in the peace negotiations on that 
basis. 


Later in the session the delegates dis- 
cussed the German claim that the Rus- 
sian wireless statements issued during 
the recess constituted a transgression of 
the spirit of the armistice. M. Trotzky 
desired to know in what particular the 
spirit of the armistice had been trans- 
gressed by the communications, and Gen- 
eral Hoffmann of the German delegation 
replied: 

At the head of the armistice treity stood 
the words ‘‘ bring about a lasting peace.” 
Your Russian propaganda: transgressed 
this intention, because it did not strive 
after a lasting peace, but to carry the res- 
olutions concerning civil war into the 
countries of the Central Powers. 


M. Trotzky answered General Hoff- 
mann, pointing out that all the German 
newspapers were being freely admitted 
into Russia, even newspapers which were 
supporting the views of the extreme Rus- 
sian reactionaries. Complete equality 
had been observed in this respect, and it 
had nothing to do with the armistice 
treaty. General Hoffmann retorted that 
his protest was not directed against the 
Russian press, but against official Gov- 
ernment statements and utterances which 
bore the signature of Ensign Krylenko, 
Commander in Chief of the Bolshevist 
forces. 


To this statement M. Trotzky replied 
that the treaty contained no restrictions 
or expressions of opinion by citizens of 
the Russian Republic or their governing 
officials. Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, the 
German Foreign Minister, interrupted M. 
Trotzky, saying: 

Noninterference in Russian affairs is the 
fixed principle of the German Govern- 
ment, but the Government has the right 
to demand reciprocity in this respect. 
Answering Dr. von Kiihlmann, M. 

Trotzky replied: 

On the other hand, the Russians will 
recognize it as a step forward if the Ger- 
mans freely and frankly express their 
views regarding internal conditions in 
Russia so far as they think it necessary. 
Dealing with the declarations at the 

previous session by Dr. von Kiihlmann 
and by Count Czernin, Austro-Hunga- 
rian Foreign Minister, respecting the 
failure of Russia’s allies to participate 


in the negotiations, which vitiated the 
peace offer of the Central Powers and 
resolved the discussions to a question of 
a separate peace with Russia, M. Trotzky 
said: 

We are in full accord with our former 
resolution. We desire to continue the 
peace negotiations quite apart from the 


question whether or not the Entente Pow- 
ers take part. 


Conference Ends in a Clash 


The German reports of the peace con- 
ference declared on Jan. 14 that the 
parleys had broken up in a clash over 
the evacuation of the Russian provinces, 
and that the conference had adjourned 
without fixing a day for reassembling. 
The reports of the final sitting—through 
German sources—foliow: 


“A committee composed of Germans, 
Austro-Hungarians, and Russians for 
the discussion of territorial questions 
held three long sittings. It was agreed 
that the first paragraph of the peace 
treaty should be a clause announcing 
that the state of war between the par- 
ties had been concluded. 


“The Germans proposed a clause that 
the contracting parties have resolved 
henceforth to live in peace and friend- 
ship. Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevist For- 
eign Minister, refused to indorse this, 
declaring that it was ‘a decorative 
phrase, which does not describe the rela- 
tions which in the future will exist be- 
tween the Russian and German peoples.’ 


“Tt was confirmed that the evacuation 
of occupied territory by both parties 
should take place on the basis of full 
reciprocity, so that the evacuation by the 
Central Powers of Russian territory 
would synchronize with the evacuation 
by Russia of the occupied regions in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey, and Persia. Later 
Persia was struck out, as not being a bel- 
ligerent party, and M. Trotzky proposed 
to add the following: ‘ Russia under- 
takes as speedily as possible to remove 
her troops from neutral Persia.’ He 
said that he had no other ground for this 
than a desire to emphasize the crying 
wrong committed by the former Russian 
Government against a neutral country.” 

The Russian delegates demanded the 
immediate repatriation of deported Pcles 
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and Lithuanians and the liberation of all 
Bohemians, Czechs, and others arrested 
by the Central Powers for their connec- 
tion with pacifist propaganda, according 
to the Petrograd correspondent of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company. 


“ The return of refugees to Poland and 
Lithuania is of the utmost importance in 
the question of self-determination,” de- 
clared M. Trotzky. 


To this the German delegates replied: 

“These demands involve questions of 
internal policy which cannot possibly be 
discussed in the peace parleys.” 


M. Trotzky, however, asserted that the 
Russians would not abandon their de- 
mands. <A prolonged debate followed on 
the question of admitting representatives 
of Poland, Courland, and Lithuania to 
the negotiations and on the question of 
what constituted self-determination by 
these provinces. 


The discussion became embittered, and 
the only result was a protest by General 
Hoffmann of the German delegation 
against the tone of the Russian delega- 
tion, which he said “ speaks as if it stood 


victorious in our countries and could dic- 
tate conditions.” 


He reminded the delegates that the 
Bolshevist authority, as much as the 
German, was founded on force, as in- 
stanced by what he termed the attempts 
to suppress the White Russian and the 
Ukrainian movements toward self-deter- 
mination. 

General Hoffmann finally stated that 
the German Supreme Army Command 
must refuse to evacuate Courland, Lith- 
uania, Riga, and the islands in the Gulf 
of Riga. 

Dr. von Kiihlmann, the German For- 
eign Minister, then declared that he 
must reserve a further statement of the 
position of the Central Powers on all 
points. He protested against the posi- 
tion the Russians had adopted of pre- 
senting their views in written declara- 
tions, and said that the conference must 
be adjourned in order that there might 
be a consultation between the Teutonic 
allies. No date for the resumption of 
the conference was fixed. 

The general feeling in European capi- 
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tals at this juncture, (Jan. 14,) as indi- 
cated by the dispatches, was that the 
Bolsheviki would stand firm against 
Germany’s continuing in control of Rus- 
sian provinces, while the German and 
Austrian Commissioners had _ been 
strengthened in their determination to 
insist on practical annexations. 


Economic Conferences 

During the period from Dec. 25 to 
Jan. 11 negotiations were carried on at 
Petrograd between Russian commissions 
and those of the Central Powers con- 
cerning economic questions, the exchange 
of prisoners, renewal of postal and tele- 
graphic communications, &c., but no de- 
cisions had been announced up to Jan. 15. 

The Constituent Assembly was called 
to meet Jan. 18, to be followed three days 
later by the third All-Russian Congress 
of the Soviets. The latest returns of the 
voting for the Constituent Assembly 
showed 158 outright Bolsheviki elected 
out of 510 delegates. New elections 
were ordered to replace delegates to the 
Assembly who were deemed not to repre- 
sent the interests of the masses of work- 
men and peasants. 


Separate Russian - States 

The disintergration of the Russian 
Empire into small republics has made 
notable progress since the Bolshevist rev- 
olution. The Ukrainian People’s Repub- 
lic was proclaimed by the Central Par- 
liament on Nov. 20, 1917, and was recog- 
nized at the Brest-Litovsk peace negotia- 
tions as a separate State by the Bolshe- 
vist Commissioners and tentatively by the 
Central Powers. The same important 
step was taken by Finland, which formal- 
ly declared its independence as a republic 
on Dec. 5, 1917, and was recognized by 
Norway and Sweden. Lithuania for- 
mally declared its independence of 
Russia on Jan. 8, 1918, through a 
conference of Lithuanian delegates held 
at Stockholm. The Don Cossacks de- 
clared a separate republic with Rostov as 
its capital and Paul Kaledine as first 
President and Prime Minister. Separate 
movements also developed in Courland, 
the Caucasus, Turkestan, among the 
Mussulmans and the Tartars, and in Si- 
beria. 





Life in Revolutionary Russia 


Murder, Theft, and Anarchy as Daily Features 
of the Present Social and Political Conditions 


Ludovic Naudeau, a correspondent of the Paris Temps, who has lived in Petro- 
grad ever since the beginning of the revolution, is the author of this intimate sketch 
of the moral and social chaos that has gradually developed under the Socialists’ at- 


tempt to govern. 


The period is that of the weeks immediately preceding Kerensky’s 
fall on Nov. 7, 1917, with a few glimpses of a little later date. 


The translation was 


made expressly for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE: 


one to understand the web of 

events and to throw light on cer- 

tain enigmas in Russia. There 
have been appearances, parodies, sem- 
blances concerning which it would be 
vain to try to give precise information; 
such, for example, as the Congress of 
Soviets, the Congress at Moscow, the 
Democratic Congress at Petrograd, and 
perhaps also the “ Preparliament ” itself 
—great representations that represent 
nothing. For the present the only signif- 
icant data must be found in episodes 
from the daily life of the people—social 
historiettes that are more exact than his- 
tory—little truths of today, little lights 
projected upon the mystery of tomorrow. 


When I say that there are relatively 
few murders in revolutionary Russia the 
statement needs some explanation. I 
mean that in proportion to the infinite 
number of petty thefts and grand lar- 
cenies the number of criminals who dare 
to go to the extreme of armed assault 
and murder is not very great. One would 
find, however, that several thousands of 
homicides have been committed in Rus- 
sia in the last six months, if one wished 
to include all the cases of a political 
nature or appearance—affrays, street 
fights, executions of officers, evictions, 
wholesale pillage, summary judgments, 
lynchings, skirmishes between different 
army units, incendiary fires and explo- 
sions in factories resulting from criminal 
acts. 

Civil war has not yet broken out, if by 
civil war you mean a series of pitched 
battles conducted under’ methodical 
orders. But in reality it exists in an 


Le facts, caught on the fly, help 


intermittent, sporadic way throughout 
Russia. An intangible, scattered, un- 
controllable Jacquerie is galloping 
through the land, leaving behind it fire, 
ruins, and blood. The newspapers have 
a standing headline, “ Anarchy.” This 
very day (Oct. 16, 1917) the Izvestia 
has an article headed “The Wave of 
Massacres.” There are now appearing 
in the large cities “Bonnot gangs,” 
(named from a notorious automobile ban- 
dit in Paris,) of which it is difficult to 
say whether they are composed of revo- 
lutionists or brigands. These bands have 
tried to rob middle-class citizens, to pick 
their pockets, to pilfer, sponge upon, and 
eat them out of house and home, but 
until recently they have appeared rather 
to avoid murder. But little by little their 
sentimentalism in this respect is evapo- 
rating. 


Typical Case in Petrograd 


I will give a typical case: In the suburb 
of Novaia Dierevnia six men armed with 
revolvers and dressed as soldiers and 
marines arrive at the store of the rich 
merchant Borisoff and announce that 
they are about to requisition his goods. 
Borisoff demands that they show him a 
judicial warrant; the barrel of a revolver 
is pointed between his eyes. The in- 
vestigators open his safe, take 150,000 
rubles in money, 50,000 rubles in jewels, 
and 75,000 rubles in other articles of 
value, and then make off. But during 
their flight a tire of their automobile 
bursts, militiamen arrive, investigate, 
find that these gentry have a suspicious 
appearance, and decide to take them to 
the Commissariat. <A fight; two of the 
thieves are woundtd and taken to the 
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militia post. But then ten other men, 
likewise clad as soldiers and marines, 
who have been held in strategic reserve, 
come to demand that the authorities re- 
lease the prisoners; they open fire on the 
post and one militiaman and one assail- 
ant are wounded. Reinforcements ar- 
rive for the militiamen, several members 
of the band are captured, and M. Bori- 
soff’s treasure is recovered. 


The treasure of M. Borisoff is recov- 
ered, but how many others are not! 
Numerous official documents, Govern- 
ment proclamations, innumerable tele- 
grams and press articles bear witness 
that everywhere throughout all Russia 
minor combats are thus breaking out 
between confiscatory “ redistributers ” 
and absurd slaves of routine who have a 
prejudice in favor of keeping their own 
property. Here brigands of the Bonnot 
type pillage a great estate with im- 
punity; it is a revolutionary act. There 
an unfortunate pickpocket who has 
stolen a purse, or a thief who has taken 
a cow, is lynched by a mob of soldiers 
and citizens who cut him to pieces. 


Only Small Crimes Punished 


If I kill a whole family, assassinating 
even the old people and the babies, I 
shall not be condemned to death, for the 


death penalty is abolished. But if, at 
some out of the way crossroads, my 
face looks suspicious to honest men, they 
may easily take a notion to run a bayonet 
through me, an unpleasant fate that has 
come to many innocent men in the last 
six months. The persons who shall have 
disemboweled me in the name of the 
State may not, perhaps, have left my 
watch and purse in my clothes; never- 
theless they will be regarded as “ ex- 
tremely revolutionary ” persons, and no 
one will concern himself with punishing 
them. It is better here to steal an ox 
than an egg, because the larger the theft 
the greater the proof of its patriotic 
motive. We have no civil war, and are 
not suffering a reizn of terror, but revo- 
lution and terror are gradually invading 
society. 

The situation sometimes makes me 
think of a flood which, instead of fall- 
ing from the skies, oozes imperceptibly, 
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like a bloody sweat, from the crevices, 
cavities, and ravines of the earth, and 
then keeps rising and rising. Many 
wealthy people, many politicians, many 
journalists are living under the shadow 
of threats that have been conveyed to 
them. Sing or I'll kill! Be generous, 
give up your possessions, or you’ll breathe 
your last breath. No one knows what 
tomorrow will be made of, what will be 
burned or blown up, or who will be killed. 
But the country is so large and man is 
so small that episodes are drowned in 
the immensity of the fatalism in which 
we are all submerged. After all, one 
lives, laughs, and ends by assuring one’s 
self that it is quite possible to go on 
living in an anarchy tempered by an- 
archy. Two anarchists are better than 
one, for one nail drives out another. 


The Mania for Gambling 


The army has taken to gambling with 
a veritable frenzy. At the door of a 
store where cards are sold one sees in 
a single hour, mingled with the crowd 
that stands in line for the precious card- 
boards, as many as forty soldiers. When 
one of these crowds was raided the of- 
ficials found several deserters in it. The 
military authorities have been obliged to 
take stringent measures against the 
alarming spread of games of chance in 
the army. The men are playing cards 
with feverish intensity from the rear 
barracks to the front lines, gambling 
away their pittance of pay, becoming 
maniacs; a wind of folly is driving them 
toward unhealthful distractions, which 
the Provisional Government feels an 
urgent need of suppressing. 


The committee from the 8th Corps 
has called upon the Government for aid 
in combating the spread of this scourge. 
It asks that the sale of playing cards be 
forbidden, and proposes that all the other 
military committees should compel the 
destruction of all the cards already in 
use; also that the pools and stakes seized 
should be confiscated and devoted to buy- 
ing instructive literature. These are the 
sentiments of the more intelligent among 
the troops. 

Gaming houses are multiplying through- 
out the country and the moralists are be- 
ginning to be frightened at this unex- 
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pected effect of liberty. Every night 
enormous sums are gambled away, men 
are ruined, men kill themselves; poor 
men who sought to make their fortunes 
find themselves in the morning on the 
street without a kopek. It is “ railroad” 
and baccarat for everybody. 


Difficulties of Charity Workers 


A wounded man having died in a Pe- 
trograd hospital in a manner that ap- 
peared suspicious to his comrades, the 
committee of the regiment to which he 
had belonged went to the place of his 
death and demanded to see five of the 
male nurses; these it beat unmercifully 
and dragged away bleeding, and is still 
holding them prisoners in some unknown 
place at this writing, (Nov. 1, 1917.) 

-At Moscow the Nicholas Orphan Asy- 
lum attendants went on strike and closed 
the kitchens, forbidding any one to pre- 
pare food for the children; long negoti- 
ations were necessary to save the little 
ones from dying of hunger. At the Eliz- 
abeth Hospital the “workers who care 
for the sick” refused to return to their 
duties except upon the following condi- 
tions, whose acceptance they demanded 
of the university authorities: “An ex- 
pression of absolute distrust of the Co- 
alition Ministry and the transfer of all 
executive powers to the Soviets; the pro- 
fessional labor union leaders to have en- 
tire control of the recruiting of new 
nurses and attendants; acceptance of all 
the economic demands of the strikers; 
the forced retirement of the rector and 
the bursar of the university.” The uni- 
versity, greatly puzzled, would, if neces- 
sary, sacrifice the rector and bursar, but 
it does not know how to go about rele- 
gating all its executive powers to the 
various Councils of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates. 


Angry Cross-Currents 


The families of military men are ex- 
asperated over the continual peril to 
which officers are exposed because of the 


caprices of their peasant soldiers. Re- 
signed to the dangers which their dear 
ones must encounter in battle, the wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts are furious over 
the great number of murders, of base as- 
sassinations committed in the shadow. 
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This slow Terror, this chronic and spo- 
radic killing, will end by arousing Rus- 
sian Charlotte Cordays. Since the mob 
strikes, it will be struck. An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth—the law of re- 
taliation! 

A sort of secret society or “ Company 
of Jehu” is being formed to carry on 
reprisals against the murderers of offi- 
cers. The members say they will kill 
three soldiers for every Lieutenant as- 
sassinated; five for every Captain; ten 
for every Commandant. I know a young 
lady who is ready to shoot two soldiers-— 
no matter which ones—if her fiancé, a 
Sub-Lieutenant, dies otherwise than at 
the hands of the enemy. This is not 
bravado; it is only necessary to remem- 
ber that many of the nihilist attacks in 
former days were made by young girls 
who, like Vera Zassulitch, belonged to 
excellent families. A reversed nihilism, 
attacking the despot Caliban, a nihilism 
repressing the ferocities of the blind 
mob, is not at all inconceivable. 


Russian Women as Soldiers 


Women soldiers now constitute a part 
of the Russian social landscape. It is 
already long since people have ceased to 
turn their heads to see them passing, 
long since people have ceased to go to 
the parade ground to see them ma- 
noeuvre. A characteristic of this mal- 
leable Muscovite race, dpen as it is to all 
innovations, is that it is astonished at 
nothing, that everything appears to it as 
contained within the limits of the ordi- 
nary. Russia is never “struck dumb” 
and seldom seeks to “ strike dumb.” 

Suppose that we had women soldiers 
in France! What interviews in the news- 
papers, what couplets in the magazines, 
how many meetings! Here, nothing. 
There are women soldiers because there 
are. Men do not discuss the uniform or 
the coiffure or the gait of these women. 
The somewhat silly gossip of some coun- 
tries does not exist in Russia. 

I often find this Russian phlegm rather 
impressive. The commander of the first 
battalion of woman soldiers that went to 
the firing line, Mme. Botchkariova, had 
already served as a volunteer from the 
beginning of the war and had bravely 
won the Cross of St. George. When her 
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little troop arrived at the front for the 
first time, a big mujik in soldier’s clothes 
rudely jostled one of her subordinates, 
who wept. But Botchkariova, husky person 
that she is, has the arms of an athlete. 
She had the boor pointed out to her and 
administered such a slap with the back 
of her hand that she closed one of his 
eyes and almost laid him on his back, so 
that all the other peasants shouted with 
laughter. 

In the streets the women soldiers salute 
the male officers in accordance with the 
regulations. The officers return the salute 
without paying any particular attention 
to the matter. This relative equality of 
the sexes in Russia is due especially to 
the fact that boys and girls at school 
and in the academies, up to the age of 
17 or 18, and sometimes even to 20 years, 
are brought up together, elbow to elbow, 
in the same classes, a fact which in- 
creases their companionships and dimin- 
ishes their curiosities. One finds here 
beardless youths, who in uniform are mis- 
taken for women soldiers, while certain 
young women with incipient mustaches 
pass for men soldiers. 


The Menace of Alcohol 

“What do you get drunk on?” asked 
a business man of a drunken sot in the 
latter days of the old régime. 

“ Ah, Baron,” grumbled the drunkard, 
“you are rich and doubtless can drink 
eau de cologne; but I, poor wretch, in 
order to get drunk, must be content to 
absorb varnish! ” 

This authentic dialogue shows that be- 
fore March, 1917, the prohibition of the 
sale of alcohol (the noblest work of 
Nicholas II.) was strict. In order to be- 
come intoxicated it was necessary either 
to consume innumerable drugs and liquid 
poisons or to pay very high prices for 
spirits sold clandestinely. In the first 
few months after the revolution the old 
anti-alcoholic discipline continued to 
work automatically; but recently the 
hideous scourge has been reappearing, 
and one begins again to see men zigzag- 
ging in the streets. Alcoholism, the 
greatest and most mortal enemy of Rus- 
sia, has already since the middle of the 
Summer of 1917 caused some misfor- 
tunes, 
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This subject is one of the gravest of 
all. In the present hours of license, amid 
the inextricable complications in which 
the nation is struggling, if the Russian 
people abandon themselves to alcoholic 
madness when the knout is no longer 
there to sober them, one might say that 
it is all over, not only with the revolu- 
tion, but with Russia herself. 

A wealthy friend, having invited me to 
dine, wished to end the meal with cognac. 
Now, a serious Russian knows nothing of 
the little glass. One does not offer a 
guest “a little glass of cognac,” but 
“cognac.” The bottle being opened, it is 
necessary to empty it. But in this case 
the bill read: “ Cognac, 150 rubles,” or 
$75. My friend sent for the proprietor. 
“You exaggerate! Under Nicholas you 
never made me pay more than 60 
rubles.” Then the restaurateur: “ Ah, 
Sir, the fall in the value of the ruble 
would be a small matter, but the trouble 
is that under the Czar, in order to sell 
you cognac illegally, I had to corrupt 
only the Chief of Police, while now—but 
hush, it’s confidential—now, to enjoy the 
same tolerance, I have to bribe a Com- 


‘missary, two Sub-Commissaries, and four 


militiamen, (police agents.)” My rich 
friend hummed an old tune, “ It was not 
worth the trouble, sure, to change the 
Government! ” 


Murders of Officers 


Another Petrograd correspondent gives 
the following details of the same nature: 


The Russian press has published many 
details of the homicidal anarchy raging 
in the army under the Maximalist régime, 
which threatens to reduce the officers’ 
corps to a minus quantity. Here are two 
touching letters from widows of officers 
who were killed by their men: 


The most terrible thing about it [writes 
one of them] is that the ‘soldiers who 
killed my husband were calm; _ they 
stayed at our house an hour; I spoke 
with them and begged them, clinging to 
their knees, not to harm my husband. I 
studied them closely and could see in 
them neither wickedness nor ferocity; 
they assured me that my husband was 
simply going to be arrested, and that 
after an inquiry he would be released. I 
believed them; I led them to him and 
gave him up to them with my own hands. 
And half an hour later some one came to 
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tell me that my husband had been killed 

and thrown into the water from the Abo 

bridge. Why was he murdered? To this 
question I have received the _ reply: 

‘““ They simply killed him without any se- 

rious reason.’’ 

The widow of another officer writes: 

My husband fought at Port Arthur; he 

was decorated with the Cross of St. 
George, and was wounded in the war with 
Japan, and also in the present war. He 
survived the Japanese and German bul- 
lets, only to be killed by the rifle butt of 
a Russian soldier. Who was the mur- 
derer? The very soldier who, after the 
revolution, had exhibited him in triumph 
and called him his father, and who, dur- 
ing the campaigns, had covered him with 
his mantle and followed him in battle, 
full of ardor and faith! Assassination 
was my husband’s recompense for his 
services to the country and for the solic- 
itude lavished upon a soldier by an offi- 
cer! 

At Tiflis three officers were brained by 
their men because they refused a few 
days of leave. At Tamboff a company of 
drunken soldiers drowned two others, 
At Odessa an old Colonel and three Lieu- 
tenants were thrown from a bridge with- 
out any apparent reason. At Kursk 
twenty soldiers appeared in the native 
village of Lieut. Col. Martinoff, who had 
been wounded near Dvina in July and 
gone home to recover, and who had re- 
joined the service a few days before with 
the intention of returning to the front. 
At the barracks he was exhorting the 
soldiers to calmness and obedience. “ You 
are a traitor,” cried the men, who were 
almost all drunk; “we have condemned 
you to death.” Blows of rifle butts felled 
the officer, and the crazed brutes finished 
the work with kicks of their heavy boots. 
The wife and three children of the un- 
fortunate man were terrified onlookers. 

On Nov. 10 a regiment of the 14th In- 
fantry Division at the front, after hear- 
ing a speech by a Maximalist, voted a 
resolution to dismiss all the officers and 
fight no more. The General Staff of the 
division had the speaker and several 
ringleaders arrested. Then a hundred 
soldiers went to the tent of General Ziba- 
reff, the division commander, and de- 
manded that the arrested men be set at 
liberty immediately. Zibareff refused. 
The men rushed at him and killed him 
with the stocks of their rifles. 
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These are a few typical cases out of 
thousands. 


Plundering the Winter Palace 


At the time of the revolution in March 
the cellars of the Winter Palace in 
Petrograd, where there were great 
quantities of fine wines, brandies, and 
liquors destined for the Czar’s table, 
were walled up by command of the revo- 
lutionary authorities in order to secure 
them against pillage. The existence of 
these stores, however, was known to the 
soldiers of the garrison sent to guard 
the old palace. 

On Dec. 7, 1917, a group of soldiers be- 
longing to the regiment of Preobra- 
jensky, of the Division of Guards quar- 
tered near the palace, made their way 
into the basement of the edifice, blew up 


- the masonry that sealed the entrance to 


the cellars, and penetrated to the in- 
terior. These soldiers laid hands on all 
the bottles and flasks they could carry 
away. Their example was promptly 
imitated by many of their comrades, who 
gave themselves up to systematic pillage 
of the whole collection of famous old 


wines and liquors, which they began 
drinking on the spot, so that the scene 
soon became one of riotous intoxication. 

The soldiers on leaving the cellars 
scattered themselves staggering over the 
square in front of the palace and along 


the neighboring streets. As many of 
them still had their rifles and cartridges, 
shots rang out in all directions, spread- 
ing alarm among. the passers-by. 
Throughout the day disorders continued 
around the palace and were prolonged 
into the night. To put an end to them 
the revolutionary authorities had to send 
forces of the Red Guard, who were 
greeted with rifle fire by the rioters. 
While the drunken soldiers gave them- 
selves up to excesses, many others, more 
practical, disposed of the bottles which 
filled their coat pockets to the passers- 
by at prices that defied competition; but 
these rapid and _ surreptitious trans- 
actions were not without their dupes, for 
some who thought they were buying 
champagne at a bargain found later that 
the straw incased bottles contained plain 
mineral water. 

By the second week in January the 
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citizens of Petrograd were receiving only 
three-quarters of a pound of black bread 
per head every two days, and starvation 
seemed imminent. <A correspondent of 
The London Times wrote on the 9th: 

“Flour and the various grains which 
used to be so abundant in this granary 
of Europe it is quite impossible to find 
unless some occasion offers for secret 
purchase at ruinous fancy prices. Black 
and sometimes dark brown bread is doled 
out by card system—sticky, gritty stuff, 
only half baked, composed of millers’ 
refuse mixed with straw, of the con- 
sistency of putty, and looking very much 
like it. Meat is a rare luxury. The poor- 
est people—not the factory workers, who 
are receiving enormous wages—some- 
times buy roots of cow horns and stumps 
of tails. Horseflesh is in common use. 

“Burglary, robbery, and murder in 
most audacious forms prevail to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown. Men and women 
are stripped of overcoats and shoes in 
the streets. At night armed marauders 
in military uniforms enter houses under 
pretext of official searches and perquisi- 
tions. Thieves in stolen motor cars hold 
up persons driving in sledges. 

“Printed notices with the stamp of 
the British Embassy issued to British 
residents by the Consulate, stating that 
their holders are under the Embassy’s 
protection, seem to have little effect. 
The other day an armed band entered 
an Englishman’s apartment while he was 
at home and appropriated 11,000 rubles. 
Crowds of British subjects who are re- 
turning to England visit the British Mili- 
tary Control Office and the British Con- 
sulate daily for passport visés, and many 
old-established British industrial enter- 
prises here have been liquidated or sold, 
as it is quite impossible to put up with 
the ignorant control and exorbitant de- 
mands of the Russian workmen.” 


Conditions Becoming Tragic 


Another correspondent wrote on Jan. 7: 
“ All reports from the provinces say 
no food is being loaded for the capital 
and unless a miracle happens starvation 


is certain. Already in the factory towns 
near Moscow there is rioting because of 
the complete disappearance of bread from 
the market. Coal is failing, the electric 
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light companies are cutting off energy 
for an increasing number of hours every 
week. There is danger of the stoppage 
of trains, and it is a question whether 
even the waterworks can be kept going. 
Want of fuel, labor control, and trans- 
port difficulties have led to the closing of 
a number of factories and the army of 
unemployed is growing daily. This with 
starvation at the door and the bitterest 
Winter known here for years. 


Steady Spread of Anarchy 


“The large official class is still on 
strike. Trade is languishing for want 
of goods and ready money. The closing 
of the banks is much more serious than 
was expected; no one can get at his bank- 
ing account, and there is a general 
scramble for money tokens of every kind. 
Yesterday in several banks strong boxes 
were opened in the presence of their 
holders and gold and silver confiscated. 
All financial operations are completely 
blocked, and when this state of affairs 
will end no one knows. The ruble has 
gone up because people are selling all 
kinds of valuables now to get rubles for 
current expenses, while those who have 
large supplies are hoarding in view of 
further possible emergencies. 

“There is little actual violence yet, 
apart from frequent street robberies and 
the fact that from time to time soldiers 
loot the few remaining wine shops. The 
masses are sullen and the purely an- 
archist propaganda is making headway 
among them at the expense of the Bol- 
sheviki. 


“ Outside of Petrograd the country is 
torn by civil war and harassed by bands 
of marauding soldiery. The army is in a 
state of disorderly mobilization, and 
neither the committees nor the commis- 
saries have any control over the elemental 
instincts of those seven millions who 
were armed to fight the Germans and 
are now making their own country des- 
olate. The officers are persecuted. They 
are stripped of all marks of distinction 
and compelled to live on soldiers’ pay, 
while their families are deprived of their 
maintenance allowance. They are sub- 
jected to daily insults and indignities, 
and are lucky if their lives are spared. 
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Those who can have fled to the Don, 
while many resort to physical labor to 
keep their families alive. 


“Traveling is a peril. The trains are 
packed with wandering soldiers who rush 
all the carriages without distinction of 
class. Unprotected station employes are 
terrorized, and the rolling stock is grad- 
ually breaking down under the strain. 
Trains come into Petrograd with win- 
dows smashed, covering torn off seats, 
mirrors broken, and metal fittings 
wrenched out. In the zone of civil war 
rails are torn up and communication per- 
petually interrupted. The railways are 
the arteries of Russia, and all this tre- 
mendous machinery of transport and 
supply is slowly but surely collapsing.” 


Plight of the Officers 


Ensign Krylenko, Commander in Chief 
of the Russian Army, has abolished all 
signs of rank, and officers who have not 
been elected to commands by their own 
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soldiers as officers and also thousands 
who have been degraded at the front are 
no longer able to support their families 
on their former scale. But the Petro- 
grad officers have showed enterprise. 
They formed a working union whose 
members unloaded trucks at railway sta- 
tions and they earn as much as 20 rubles 
daily and financially are better off than 
before. 

Altogether, the educated classes are 
hard put to it. The civil servants on 
strike are being evicted from their of- 
ficial quarters and many of their lead- 
ers arrested. Lawyers and notaries are 
idle because the law courts have been 
suppressed. Many journalists have been 
thrown out of work by the suppression 
of newspapers. The army of municipal 
employes are workless because of the 
capture of the municipality by the Bol- 
sheviki. Retired professors have had 
their pensions reduced to a bare pit- 
tance. Novelists cannot print their work. 


Aspects of Bolshevist Rule 


Trial of Countess Panina 


HE Bolsheviki substituted for the old 

judicial system a_ revolutionary 

tribunal, and the first person tried 
was Countess Panina, the founder of the 
People’s Palace and later Assistant 
Minister of Education under the Kerensky 
Government. On the night of the 
Bolshevist coup her house was raided 
and she was arrested, as were several 
other members of the Government, in- 
cluding Prince Dolgorukoff. 


The charges preferred against the 
Countess were that she had concealed 
or failed to give an account of the sum 
of 90,000 rubles belonging to the Ministry 
of Education and also that she had as- 
sisted in what is called sabotage of Gov- 
ernment officials. It was not denied 
that the Countess had not given an ac- 
count of the money to the Bolsheviki, but 
that was because she did not want it to 
fall into Bolshevist hands. She had 
lodged it in safe keeping in order to hand 
it over to the Constituent Assembly. 

The farcical trial of the Countess was 


described by the Petrograd correspondent 
of THz New York Times under date of 
Dec. 24, 1917. It illustrates one historic 
phase of Bolshevist rule: 

“Last week ‘the Countess’s friends 
were told that if they would bring her 
to the Smolny Institute she might be re- 
leased. Astonished at this proposal, her 
friends brought her in a cab from the 
prison. At the Smolny Institute a sailor, 
Alexeivsky, who acts as a kind of in- 
quiring judge, said: ‘If you give us 
170,000 rubles we will release you.” But 
another member of the Commission of 
Inquiry, when asked the meaning of this 
inexplicable demand, hastily apologized, 
and declared that only half that sum was 
needed. Countess Panina absolutely re- 
fused to parley, and was taken back to 
prison by her friends. The newspapers 
were full of protests against her arrest. 
Among the protesters was Maxim Gorky. 

“Yesterday Countess Panina was 
brought up for trial. The court consist- 
ed of a workman named Zhuk, who was 
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President, and two soldiers and five 
civilians, most of them apparently work- 
men. All had been elected, by the Soviet. 
Except for the prisoners’ bench and 
guard, the usual appurtenances of a 
court were lacking. The court was crowd- 
ed with visitors, Cadets preponderating. 
The President, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said: ‘ Comrades, I will tell you the 
history of revolution, of the great French 
Revolution, and, in a word, of all revo- 
lutions.’ The audience settled down to 
a long historical disquisition, but the rest 
of the speech was brief. ‘ Sixty-nine 
years ago,’ continued the President, ‘ in 
the great French Revolution, a people’s 
revolutionary tribunal was established. 
I hope that our tribunal will be a great 
success.’ 


“Then, after a pause: ‘ What charge 
is preferred against you? What is your 
name?’ He turned to the accused. 


“¢ Countess Vladimirovna Panina,’ she 
answered firmly. 

“The Secretary read the charge, and 
the Countess pleaded not guilty. Then 
the regular order of procedure was re- 


versed and the President first called on 
the defense. 

“A young workman who had fre- 
quented the People’s Palace made a 
strong, courageous speech. He had come 
to the People’s Palace, he said, a raw and 
illiterate youth, and there he had found 
the light. ‘This woman who went down 
into the midst of our sweat and dirt and 
worked day after day among us and gave 
comfort and hope to little children, can- 
not be a traitor or a counter-revolution- 
ary,’ he continued. ‘The Russian people 
cannot be so ungrateful as not to give an 
honest, just judgment, so that the world 
may not be able to say that the revolu- 
tionary tribunal has fallen into the hands 
of an unbridled mob who mock at a wom- 
an simply because she is a Countess. I 
bow low to her.’ 

“ Another counsel for the defense was 
a schoolmaster, Gurevish, who worked 
with the Countess in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

“ After the speeches for the defense 
the President asked the Countess whether 
she could return the money in three 
days. 


“*No,’ she repled quickly. ‘I can only 
give it to the President of the Constituent 
Assembly or the Government appointed 
by the Constituent Assembly.’ 

“Then came the turn of the prosecu- 
tion. There were two speeches, one by 
a Bolshevist workman, Naumoff. His 
argument was curious. It was true, he 
said, that Countess Panina was a noble 
woman who had given much of her wealth 
to the mob. ‘ But life consists of a total- 
ity of mankind,’ he went on. ‘ The law is 
the struggle for existence. The field of 
life is sown with the bones of noble indi- 
viduals, but we are fighting for a class, 
and we should be cowards if we stopped 
because certain individuals had noble 
characters.’ 

“ Rogalsky, the Bolshevist Commissary 
of Education, complained bitterly of 
sabotage which stopped the working of 
the Ministry. Another workman, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Bolshevist Soviet, demanded that he 
should be allowed to speak for the de- 
fense, but was not permitted. When he 
protested, he was led out. Then, after a 
short consultation, the court passed 
sentence. 

“* Citizen Panina is to be kept in 
prison till she hands over the money, and 
for her share in the sabotage of officials 
receives public reprimand.’ 

“That was all, and the proud, erect 
woman was led back to prison. 

“Perhaps the Ministers of the Provi- 
sional Government will be brought to 
trial now. Korniloff, Terestchenko, Kish- 
kin, Kartasheff, Smirnoff, and Treiakoff 
are still in the Fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. They are fairly well treated, 
walk together for half an hour daily, and 
see visitors twice a week. Once or twice 
they have been alarmed by threats that 
the guard might lynch them, but as a 
rule the attitude of the guard has been 
correct. The Cadet Party has been out- 
lawed by decree and the houses of several 
leaders have been raided. Many promi- 
nent Cadets appear to be living a nomad 
life. It is an odd world.” 


A Maze of Warring Factions 


A demonstration was held in Petro- 
grad on Dec. 30 by the Bolsheviki which 
was thus described by Dr. Harold Will- 
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iams, the correspondent of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES: 

“There was Sunday’s demonstration, 
ostensibly for peace, but in reality, as 
most of the mottoes on the banners 
showed, for civil war. Crowds flowed 
down the main streets and gathered in 
the Field of Mars—crowds with music 
and banners red, white, and black; sol- 
diers and workmen, youths, women, and 
children, celebrating some _ triumph, 
blindly asserting some corfused and un- 
intelligible principle. 

“It was a big demonstration, and in 
point of numbers it was an effective pa- 
rade of the Bolshevist forces. True, the 
intelligentsia was almost entirely absent; 
true, several units of the garrison were 
almost unrepresented, and the workers’ 
quarters sent mostly youths and women; 
but the masses were there in strength 
and the array of bayonets was imposing. 

“The German and Austrian Generals, 
Admirals, and Counts who looked on 
from the several windows could convince 
themselves that the Bolsheviki had phys- 
ical power behind them in Petrograd, 
but if they could read the mottoes against 
the Cadets, the Constituent Assembly, 
and the Moderate Socialist Parties they 
must have realized that Russia is now 
torn into an infinity of warring factions 
and that the demonstration was in es- 
sence a pitiful display of mass suicide. 
Even for the Germans it is difficult to 
make anything that can be called peace 
with such an incoherent medley as Rus- 
sia now presents.” 


Repudiation of Bonds Threatened 


A dispatch from Petrograd dated Jan. 
8, 1918, announced that the Bolsheviki 
had determined to cancel Russia’s for- 
eign debts, the decree to contain the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. All loans and Treasury bonds held by 


foreign subjects abroad or in Russia are 
repudiated. 


2. Loans and Treasury bonds held by 
‘ Russian subjects who possess more than 
10,000 rubles as capital are repudiated. 


8. Loans and Treasury bonds held by 
Russian subjects possessing a capital in 
loan scrip or deposits not exceeding 1,000 
rubles will receive 5 per cent. interest on 
the nominal value of the loan, and those 
possessing 10,000 rubles will receive 3 per 
cent. 


4. Workmen and peasants holding 100 
rubles’ worth of loans or bonds may sell 
their holdings to the State at 75 per cent. 
nominal value and those holding 600 
rubles’ worth at 70 per cent. 

Russia’s foreign debt in 1917 was $4,- 
660,000,000. She borrowed from the 
United States $275,000,000. Her total in- 
debtedness on Jan. 1, 1917, was $11,011,- 
920,000, and required $605,655,600 an- 
nually to meet interest. 

The Russian Government issued a de- 
cree Jan. 10, 1918, suspending all pay- 
ments of dividends by private companies. 
The Government also forbade transac- 
tions in stocks pending the issuance of 
ordinances relating to the further na- 
tionalization of production and determin- 
ing the amount of interest payable by 
private companies. 


France’s Burden of Refugees 


France from the beginning has been the refuge of almost all the victims 
of the war on the western front. Early in 1916 it was supporting 928,000 
refugees, who were drawing the daily allowance of 25 cents for each adult and 
15 cents for each child, which Parliament had granted them. Of this total the 
French refugees numbered 762,000, the Belgians 143,000, the Alsace-Lorrainers 
12,000, and the Serbs 11,000. In 1917 the total increased considerably. Many 
Belgians who had taken refuge in Holland and England went to live in France, 
where, because of the more familiar language and customs, they found congenial 
surroundings; but the greatest increase came from the population driven out by 
the Germans from the invaded districts. The wretched condition of these vic- 
tims when they arrived in France is a matter of history. Furthermore, the in- 
crease in the cost of living made the cash allowances, which were meagre enough 
from the beginning, seem still more inadequate. For that reason, despite the 
increase to the nation’s financial burden, a measure was introduced in the Cham- 
ber in October, 1917, increasing the allowance of adult refugees to 50 cents a day 
and that of children over 16 years to 20 cents a day. 





The Fall of Kerensky 


Circumstantial Narrative of Capture of the Winter Palace and 
Kerensky’s Escape—The Women Defenders 


The narrative herewith, giving the de- 
tails of the downfall of Alexander Ke- 
rensky, uas written for The London 
Morning Post by its Petrograd corre- 
spondent. It is the first detailed account 
of the dramatic episode that has reached 
this country. The recital of events is 
printed in full, but the editorial com- 
ments of the writer, who exhibits a pas- 
sionate hatred for Kerensky, are omitted. 


N the morning of Nov. 6, 1917, Ke- 
rensky held on the Palace Square 

a farewell parade of the Wom- 

en’s Battalion shortly proceeding 

to the front. It consisted of five com- 
panies, something over a thousand total 
strength, under the command of Captain 
Loskov, who had trained them. Kerensky 
then proceedeu to the Council of the Rus- 
sian Republic (the “pre-Parliament ’’) 
sitting in the Mariinsky Palace, and made 


there a great demagogic speech which ° 


roused intense enthusiasm on delivery, but 
universal criticism after cool consideration, 
and failed to save a vote adverse to his 
Government. In the course of this speech 
he announced that he and his Govern- 
ment were seriously threatened by the 
Bolsheviki, and called upon all men to 
declare at once whether they were for 
the Russian Republic or against it. The 
same afternoon the Bolsheviki quietly 
captured Petrograd, restored traffic over 
the bridges which the Kerensky Govern- 
ment had swung open and guarded, took 
over everything except the actual build- 
ing of the Winter Palace, and set up in 
the Smolny Institute, three-quarters of a 
mile east of the State Duma and on the 
Neva, a new Government of men mostly 
with German names passing under Rus- 
sian names. 

The whole operation of capturing Pe- 
trograd was done in the most admirable 
military manner; the troops were per- 
fectly sober throughout, under proper 
discipline, and in possession of definite 
plain military orders which they carried 


out with courtesy and firmness. The 
land approaches to the Winter Palace 
were taken and strongly picketed with- 
out opposition. The cruiser Aurora and 
three destroyers arrived from Helsing- 
fors, the big ship anchoring in the stream 
about a mile and a half below the Winter 
Palace, the three destroyers taking up 
positions opposite the palace under the 
fortress of Saints Peter and Paul. The 
naval contingent was got to Petrograd 
by orders, which turned out to be forged, 
from the “ Centrofleet,” (the Head Centre 
Committee of the United Sailors’ Com- 
mittees.) When the orders came to put 
out of harbor the men had demurred, al- 
leging the bad weather, and it was only 
the strong order from their own “ Cen- 
trofleet”” which compelled their obedi- 
ence, 


The Palace Defenses 


During Kerensky’s tenure of the Win- 
ter Palace, where he kept up a more than 
royally extravagant state, the premises 
had been guarded by various bodies of 
cadets, as being the most trustworthy 
wearers of military uniform in Petro- 
grad. An exceptionally strong body of 
cadets from several military schools had 
been concentrated in the Winter Palace 
on Tuesday, and the Women’s Battalion 
was ordered to remain there on duty in 
place of starting for the front. There 
were also'six guns and about a score of 
Maxims. A company of one of the 
“Death Battalions ” was also got in at 
the last minute. But no arrangements 
had been made either for the comfort or 
even the victualing of a force which now 
exceeded two thousand. The Death Bat- 
talion men had no boots and were only 
partially armed; they demanded arms 
and equipment, and in particular clam- 
ored for food. Getting nothing they left 
the valace. The various Colonels com- 
manding cadet units began withdrawing 
their boys for the same reasons. 

Captain Loskov of the Women’s Bat- 
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talion marched away with four com- 
panies, leaving only the 2d Company 
of something under two hundred in the 
palace. The artillerymen took their 
six guns from the interior courtyard of 
the palace out upon the Palace Square, 
apparently intending to return to bar- 
racks, but fell into the hands of the op- 
posing forces without reluctance. In this 
way by repeated defections, due mainly 
to the entire neglect of any kind of 
preparations, the forces available for the 
defense of the Winter Palace fell below 
a thousand, two-thirds of whom were 
boys and a few men, Maxim-gunners, 
and oddments, while something under 
two hundred were women. The Women’s 
Battalion must be specially mentioned. 
First, they were women. They had 
joined to defend their country from the 
foreign foe, and were entirely opposed to 
any form of participation in political 
quarrels. 

During the “insurrection” against 
Kerensky’s Government last July these 
women soldiers were specially ordered 
into Petrograd from their training camp 
in the country to help to save the Gov- 
ernment. They had then hardly more 
than begun their training, and, indeed, 
had never yet fired a shot from their 
rifles. On that occasion their command- 
ing officer successfully pleaded. with 
Kerensky that it was unwise, from the 
military point of view, to attempt to 
utilize raw, untrained troops, even men, 
and these were women untrained; more- 
over, the women soldiers were on the 
eve of mutiny at being called in to take 
part in a political quarrel. As the wo- 
men were not actually needed in July, the 
plea prevailed. It was not so now; the 
women were trained and ready for the 
front; they did not put forward the sec- 
ond plea on this occasion, but their feel- 
ings were entirely against taking any 
part in what was only dubiously for their 
country’s good, and very certainly re- 
quired them to shoot down their own fel- 
low-countrymen. Presumably, the 2d 
Company remained to vindicate the honor 
of the corps, which they fully accom- 
plished as soldiers, only to suffer after- 
ward as women. Captain Loskov, with 
the other four companies, appears to 
have taken train for the front, for noth- 
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ing is yet known of their whereabouts. 
The 2d Company came under the com- 
mand of their honorary Colonel in Chief, 
who, in another capacity, was present in 
the palace. 


Dictator’s Last Refuge 


Throughout Tuesday evening, night, 
and all Wednesday the Winter Palace 
building, not even including the Palace 
Square, was the sole territory out of All 
the Russias, covering one-sixth of the 
globe, that the Kerensky Government 
could command. It was defended by boys 
and women. But an oversight, or the 
sheer ignorance of the Bolsheviki, lost 
them, in spite of otherwise admirable 
military dispositions, all they seemed to 
have won. From the official residence of 
the Minister of War, not half a mile 
from the palace and already in the hands 
of the Bolsheviki, runs a direct cable to 
Field Headquarters, which are, again, 
directly connected with all parts of Rus- 
sia. This cable was in charge of a 
couple of young officers, with a staff of 
four telegraphists. The operating room 
is in the attics, which were not searched 


by the captors, and there is telephonic 
direct communication from this room to 


the palace. One of the officers repaired 
to the palace, and for forty-eight hours 
the cable worked unhampered in the in- 
terests of the Kerensky Government to 
all ends of Russia. It was a damning 
oversight for the victors of Petrograd. 
Within the palace Tuesday evening and 
night passed in a state of sheer panic. 
All the Ministers, including Kerensky, 
were there, but one who had ventured out 
was recognized and made prisoner while 
attempting to return. Eyewitnesses de- 
scribe the scene as purely farcical. Ev- 
ery one was giving orders, and everybody 
else issuing counterorders. Ministers 
bustled about from room to room, talking 
at random. Even Kerensky was seen 
wildly asking all and sundry, “ What are 
we todo now?” “Can you suggest any- 
thing to be done? ” down to a despairing 
“What shall I do?” An officer newly 
arrived with dispatches from the front 
was placed in command of all the forces 
left in the palace. He proposed to hold 
the Palace Square, but was not allowed to 
take a single soldier, boy or girl, outside 
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the seeming safety of the massive palace 
walls. Dr. Kishkin, the “ Cadet ” Minis- 
ter, a well-known Moscow specialist in 
psychiatry, and who has a private asylum 
for the insane there, was appropriately 
declared Military Governor General of 
Petrograd and the Petrograd Military 
District. Other appointments were made 
on the principle of dismissing holders of 
office who were not inside the palace, and 
filling these paper vacancies with the 
names of all kinds of people who hap- 
pened to share the enforced seclusion of 
the Kerensky Government. 

Military Bungling 

Here is an example of the military or- 
ders issued during this time of panic, 
A Captain in charge of one of the posts 
served by the Cadets came to one of these 
sentries and asked: “ How many of you 
are there now free?” “If all the posts 
are served there may be five left.” 
“Where are they?” The Captain went 


to find these five, and told them he had 
a special charge of great trust for them. 
There is an underground passage from 
the cellars of the Winter Palace leading 


some couple of hundred yards away to 
the barracks of the premier regiment of 
foot guards, the Preobrajensky Regi- 
ment of ancient fame. It is closed by a 
stout door and strong gate, a considerable 
way down this gloomy passage. To this 
point the Cadets were led and given strict 
orders to let none pass on pain of death. 
They demurred that five boys were an 
inadequate guard to hold a barrier with 
10,000 soldiers on the other side well 
provided with machine guns and able to 
bring cannon up if necessary. The Cap- 
tain admitted the justice of this mili- 
tary argument, and went to find some 
more boys. He got together about a 
score, who, when told what was expected 
of them, demurred openly, and finally 
the underground passage was left unde- 
fended. Nor was it ever used by the at- 
tacking party, who, being Petrograd re- 
servists, may possibly have known noth- 
ing of its existence. 

In the early hours of Nov. 7, in the 
pitch darkness of the night, a motor 
launch quietly put in to the narrow little 
waterway known as the Zimnaja Kan- 
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avka, between the Winter Palace and the 
Hermitage. Into this swift craft Ker- 
ensky with his adjutant, disguised in the 
topcoats and uniform caps of the Im- 
perial lackeys, silently lowered himself, 
having stolen out by a back way from the 
Palace precincts. It was a simple matter 
to put ashore after a noiseless voyage 
by the Neva and one of its canals at a 
point within easy reach of the railway 
station, but in all probability the escape 
was managed first by motor-car after 
the launch had cleared the danger zone 
in the near neighborhood of the Palace. 
Kerensky proceeded to Bikhov, some 
score of miles from Field Headquarters. 


A Dramatic Escape 


It was a dramatic escape. But were 
the “ enemy ” really hoodwinked, and did 
it really take place as told? The Bolshe- 
viki were in no haste to seize the prey 
they held so securely in their toils. They 
took things leisurely. And Kerensky got 
away on this, as on the previous occasion, 
when the Bolsheviki last July threatened 
his Government with extinction. In 
September, when Korniloff was falsely 
said to be marching on Petrograd with 
the same hostile intentions, it was to 
the Bolsheviki that Kerensky had re- 
course for assistance. 

Throughout Nov. 7 there was little 
hindrance to foot traffic about the Win- 
ter Palace Square and adjoining streets, 
save for the stretch of quay facing the 
palace. But at 6 o’clock on Wednesday 
evening orders came to stop all move- 
ment, and the pickets closed up and pre- 
pared for action. Shortly after 6 P. M. 
the Provisional Government received a 
formal summons to surrender. It had 
spent Wednesday in compiling a number 
of proclamations to the nation, which it 
circulated—how widely is still unknown 
—by means of the direct wire to Field 
Headquarters. Konovalov took the lead 
after the disappearance of Kerensky, and 
his signature stands below a proclama- 
tion which tells the nation, among other 
things, at a time when the whole Petro- 
grad garrison had twelve hours before 
declared against the Provisional Govern- 
ment, that, “ owing to the want of firm- 
ness and indecision of a part of the 
Petrograd garrison, not all the disposi- 
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tions of the Provisional Government could 
be carried out,” &c. A number of speeches 
were made in the palace by various Min- 
isters, who informed their hearers that 
the Bolsheviki were surrounded; that 
troops were momentarily expected to ar- 
rive from the front, and that even if fired 
upon they must hold out. No reply was 
sent to the first formal demand, which 
was followed later in the evening by a 
definite ultimatum. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment requested some extension of the 
time named, which was granted. But 
about 10 at night it became evident that 
the Winter Palace must be taken by 
force. 


Situation Becomes Impossible 


In a military sense the situation was 
foolish and impossible. At point-blank 
range down the river were the big guns 
of a‘cruiser. Opposite the palace stood 
the fortress, with an unknown force of 
artillery assembled there, and under its 
walls three destroyers. The Neva oppo- 
site the Winter Palace is not 600 yards 
wide, a trifling range for a modern rifle, 
to say nothing of naval guns. The land 


approaches to the palace were held by an 
overwhelming force, and from any part 
of Petrograd any number of guns might 
have been brought to bear against so 


large a mark with certainty. The de- 
fense was not a score of Maxims and the 
rifles of a few hundred boys and girls. 
In such circumstances the Provisional 
Government decided that the boys and 
girls must support their valiant defiance 
of the ultimatum. It can only be char- 
acterized as a wicked decision. The naval 
guns alone could have made a heap of 
ruins of this magnificent palace in ten 
minutes if properly served. Apart from 
the lives of the boys and girls called upon 
to defend the nominal masters of some 
fifteen million soldiers, the Winter Palace 
is estimated to contain art treasures and 
precious objects of every kind of historic 
and intrinsic value, to a total amount of 
£50,000,000. 

Owing to the royal state maintained 


for months past by Kerensky and com-- 


pany in the Imperial Palace of the Czars, 
and the splendid banquets given to po- 
litical adherents, the treasures of the 
Winter Palace, unlike those of the Her- 
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mitage, had not been removed except 
for such smaller articles as disappeared 
from time to time by the hands of all and 
sundry who visited the modern exponent 
of that most vicious form of government, 
the “autocracy of the tongue.” The 
Bolsheviki were merciful, or, as subse- 
quent events made more likely, they had 
a just appreciation of the value of the 
loot contained in the Winter Palace. 
When all terms and extensions of time 
had expired, the crusier fired a salvo of 
blank from its big guns, the destroyer 
artillery followed suit, and the fortress 
guns filled up intervals, while from the 
land side began a fight between the boys 
and girls against thousands of soldiers 
and sailors with rifles, Maxims, arm- 
ored cars, and some field guns. The 
first naval salvo was fired at about 9:30 
P. M. on Wednesday. From that time 
till two in the morning the same pro- 
gram was repeated some half-dozen 
times, the guns of the cruiser and de- 
stroyers using nothing but blank ammu- 
nition. 


Cowardly Soldiers 


On the land side the fight was equally 
farcical, but the laugh was on the other 
side. The valiant soldiery who had carried 
out the peaceful work of seizing Petro- 
grad with admirable military precision, 
firmness, and a courtesy not witnessed 
for eight months past, went to pieces 
when the bullets began to fly. The wom- 
en soldiers gave a very good account of 
themselves, as an incident that occurred 
on the Millionaja Street will show. Up 
this street, which runs from the ¢orner 
of the Winter Palace past the Hermitage, 
the Preobrazhensky Barracks, the Palace 
of the Annexe, which is technically a part 
of the Winter Palace, and a series of 
other palaces, a body of five or six hun- 
dred soldiers was spread about, firing 
upon the defenders of the Winter Palace. 
The women replied with such effect that 
a panic ensued, and a rush was made 
for the doors and gateway or the An- 
nexe. The door is of very massive ancient 
construction, and it resisted the pressure 
of the frightened mob, whose efforts 
strained it so that it cannot be got open 
now; the gate, a great double-leaved 
heavy iron one barred with massive 
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bolts, was broken open, and into the yard 
poured a mob of frightened soldiery, 
seeking escape from the marksmanship 
of the Second Company of the Women’s 
Battalion, then using their weapons for 
the first time in actual fighting. It was 
doubtless these cowards who later on for- 
got the Second Company were soldiers 
but remembered they were women. The 
fighting casualties of the women soldiers 
were one wounded in the foot with a 
bullet. And they accounted for over a 
score of the casualties of the attackers. 


Provisional Government's Surrender 


The din of big naval artillery, field 
guns, Maxims, and rifle firing continued 
at intervals for nearly five hours, the 
heavens being lit up with a rosy glow 
some thirty times from the big gun 
flashes of the cruiser. At last the minor 
artillery began to use shell, but the fir- 
ing, whether purposely or not, was some- 
what erratic. Three shells fell in the 
town, all more or less in line with the 
Winter Palace, but the gunners overshot 
by 600, 1,000, and 3,500 yards respect- 
ively with these three. The first two 
failed to explode, and caused little dam- 
age. The last wrecked two flats in the 
region known as the “ Izmailov Streets,” 
the regular lines of streets originally 
forming the cantonments of the Izmailov 
Guards Regiment. Two corners of the 
heavy plaster cornice of the Winter 
Palace were knocked off by shellfire, but 
only one shell struck squarely. It pierced 
the massive walls, and, without explod- 
ing, contrived utterly to wreck one of the 
magnificent historical pictures which 
adorn the vast walls of the palace. 


Treatment of Women Soldiers 


The Provisional Government surren- 
dered shortly after 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Thursday, and were marched off 
in custody to the fortress. With them 
went some 500 of the Cadets. But the 
valiant women soldiers had a harder 
fate. The mixed mob of soldiery, sailors, 
armed hooligans, and others of their 
friends quickly flooded the whole palace. 

And first of all their vengeance fell 
upon the fighters who, now that they had 
laid down their arms, were no longer 
dangerous to the precious lives of the 
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armed mob; they were only women now. 
About a score were handled as might be 
expected from the cowardly crew, and 
many were flung over the parapet into 
the swift waters of the Neva. Some 140 
were at last sent off under escort of so- 
called soldiers to the barracks of the Pav- 
lovsk Regiment at the far end of the 
Millionaja Street. On the way one at 
least had her face smashed in by a brutal 
blow from a rifle butt. The Pavlovsk 
Guards are a famous regiment; but their 
name is borne in Petrograd by the usual 
mob in uniform, who have never seen 
any fighting other than that of civil tu- 
mult. These reserve formations under 
the grand old names are peculiar to Pe- 
trograd, and the Pavlovsk nominal 
Guards were the first to come out into 
the streets against their Czar last March. 
They have maintained the reputation 
they gained for themselves in those evil 
days. While in their charge as prisoners 
three more of the women soldiers suf- 
fered the indignities that war brings 
upon women too often. The rest were 
saved by the personal exertions of the 
British General Knox, who went to the 
headquarters of the Bolsheviki at the 
Smolny Institute and demanded in the 
name of England the immediate release 
of all these women prisoners. 

And the priceless art and other treas- 
ures of the Winter Palace—where are 
they now? The soldiery and their friends 
spent the night, the next day, and a good 
deal of Friday in stripping and remov- 
ing everything they thought good to 
take, and destroying most of the rest. 
Like mad, senseless barbarians in the 
palaces of the Caesars, they slashed 
criss-cross innumerable great works of 
art. Portraits of the Czars were treated 
with especial ferocity. One singular— 
or was it intentional ?—exception to the 
general fury strikes the eye and wakens 
a train of reflection. Amid a number of 
portraits ripped to shreds hangs un- 
touched that of the German Moltke! Did 
these barbarians know whom _ they 
spared? Or was the work of destruction 
carried on under direction of the Ger- 
man double-name Russians who are the 
Bolshevist leaders? Such is the fact, 
whatever be the explanation. Priceless 
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carpets, rugs, tapestries, were cut to 
pieces either in wantonness or to provide 
wrappings for more attractive loot. 
Down in the vaults, where hundreds of 
imperial table services are safely stored 
ready for use, priceless china, gold, sil- 
ver, much of it the work of great artists 
long dead and gone; up in the attics 
where lay thousands of those artistic 
presentations of “ bread and salt ” platter 
and salt-box in precious metals or choice 
carvings; through the great rooms of 
state and the private chambers of the 
Emperors of Russia and their successors, 
the rulers of today, the marauders strove 
and fought, missing little and leaving 
nothing undamaged. 


Vanished Art Treasures 
From the Winter Palace the mob of 
marauding soldiery and others passed to 
the adjacent Hermitage, bursting open 
the gallery doorways. Happily, here they 
found less food for their tust: the Her- 
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mitage was long ago “evacuated” be- 
yond the reach of the “democracy” of 
Russia. But the private quarters of the 
Curator were forcibly entered and pil- 
laged. A Sister of Mercy, who accom- 
panied the soldiers to dress their wounds, 
but had had no occasion for her skill with 
these men, who had their own opinion 
about what amounts to fighting when the 
bullets fly, saw her chance, and, putting 
on all the valuable furs she could find, 
wrapped herself around with lace, secret- 
ed other feminine fripperies about her 
person, and walked away home some 
£10,000 richer than the disappointed men 
who had no eye for these things. It is 
not only the Emperors of All the Rus- 
sias who have lost their family goods; 
nor Russia alone that has lost no small 
part of the art treasures of the nation; 
the world itself is the poorer for the 
senseless, unspeakable crime of sacking 
the Winter Palace. 


Causes of the Russian Revolution 
By Frederic Masson 


Member of the Académie Frangaise 


[Translated for CuRRENT History MaGaziInr from Les Annales, Paris] 


MID the uncertainty that envelops 
A the course of events in Russia, it 
appears to me singularly apyropri- 

ate to recall a statement that is already 
old, for it dates from Feb. 20, 1917, some 
days before the outbreak of the revolu- 


tion. This backward glance answers 
more than one question regarding the 
present situation in Russia. The state- 
ment is by a Russian, who wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is a useless and difficult task for a 
stranger to try to understand, when we 
ourselves are unable to grasp the whole 
course of events, and especially their 
causes. The roots of the evil date from 
the beginning of the war, but the flower- 
ing of all these horrors has been visible 
since the advent of Baron Stiirmer to 
power. Adroitly brought out by the 
Empress and Rasputin from the oblivion 
in which he was vegetating, this gloomy 
gentleman was, without rhyme or rea- 


son, called to the Premiership with Min- 
isters who had held the public confi- 
dence under his predecessor, Gorymekin; 
men such as Sazonoff, General Polivanoff, 
Secretary Bark, Count Ignatieff, and 
Admiral Grigorovitch. 

“At the outset Stiirmer encouraged 
the Czar to appear before the Duma in 
order to strengthen his own position. 
The trick did not work. Then he began 
by throwing overboard the War Minister, 
Polivanoff, who was very popular in the 
Duma and Imperial Council, and who was 
now replaced by General Shuvaieff, head 
of the commissary, and an honest man. 
Then came Sazonoff’s turn—in July, 
1916. Stiirmer had the audacity to take 
his portfolio, at the same time retaining 
the Premiership. 

“At this point Protopopoff returned 
from his parliamentary tour of allied 
countries, where he had been warmly 
welcomed as a Liberal of the Left Centre 
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and Vice President of the Duma. Pro- 
topopoff told of the progress made by 
Lucius, the German Minister at Stock- 
holm, who had sent to him the banker, 
Worburg of Hamburg, with propositions 
for a separate peace. With the aid of 
the Empress and Rasputin, Protopopoff 
was adroitly introduced into the Staff 
Headquarters, where he easily caught 
the attention of the Czar with his charm 
of conversation. Between times Pro- 
topopoff daily met Rasputin and, 
through his protection, became the right- 
hand man of the War Minister, replacing 
Klevostoff, who was finally thrown out 
altogether. Thus the Autumn passed. 
“Here the counterintrigue began. 
Trepoff, Minister of Public Works, was 
successfully building the Archangel-Mur- 
man Railway. He desired Stiirmer’s 
place, and had the support of all the 
friends of France. Grand Duke Nicholas 
Michaelovitch was called to Mohileff by 
the Czar, with whom he had an intimate 
talk for two hours and a half. He told 
him everything, gave him a summary of 
the situation, and showed him in black 


and white all the harm that was being. 
done by Rasputin, the Empress, and all 
the occult forces in the employ of the 


Germans. That was on Nov. 15, 1916. 

“The disgrace of Stiirmer, who was 
replaced by Trepoff, was the result of the 
Grand Duke’s intervention; but the 
change was made without consulting the 
Czarina. From Tsarskoe Selo, where she 
was, she went post haste to the Staff 
Headquarters with her four daughters, 
and, calling Protopopoff to join her, forti- 
fied herself for action. 

“The Grand Duke Nicholas had left 
Petrograd after his victory, which he 
supposed to be final, in order to rest and 
hunt on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
He almost lost his life in a terrible rail- 
way accident. The Czar on hearing the 
news neither wrote nor telegraphed to 
him; a bad symptom, but he suspected 
nothing. 

“The Duma reassembled after these 
events, and Protopopoff was hooted by 
the whole body after speeches by Purish- 
kevitch and Count Vladimir Bobrinsky. 
Amid applause from the entire assembly 
Purishkevitch told the whole truth about 
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Rasputin and his sinister and perpetual 
meddling in the affairs and appointments 
of Ministers. 

“The Christmas holidays arrived, and 
in that period came the murder of Ras- 
putin at Moika. It is known that the 
deed was done in the house of Prince 
Yussupoff, husband of the Czar’s own 
niece, son of the sister of the Grand 
Duchess Xenia and of the Grand Duke 
Alexander Mikhailovitch. It is known 
also that Purishkevitch and the Grand 
Duke Dimitri Pavlovitch were present 
at that gay and tragic supper, the full 
truth concerning which is still far from 
being known. 

“Upon Rasputin’s death Trepoff fell 
with Count Ignatieff, who had also 
spoken very frankly to his sovereign; the 
Keeper of the Seals, Makaroff, also re- 
signed his position, not wishing to be 
mixed up in the Court proceedings. At 
that moment began the absolute reign of 
Protopopoff, who, before the next day 
arrived, had taken Rasputin’s place and 
was employing all Rasputin’s methods to 
make himself indispensable in the impe- 
rial palace at Tsarskoe Selo. From right- 
hand man he became Minister of the In- 
terior, and he put a man of straw, 
Prince Galitzyn, into the place of Pre- 
mier; he chose as Minister of Justice a 
zertain Dobrovolsky, a man without char- 
acter and ready for anything; one 
Kultchitsky replaced Count Ignatieff as 
Minister of Public Instruction, and so on. 
There followed a month in which we en- 
dured this rule of arbitrary folly, to the 
exasperation of all Russia. Bark, Ad- 
miral Grigorovitch, Prince Shakivoskoy, 
and Pokrovsky had all resigned, though 
it was given out that they had been or- 
dered to rest for their health, or to travel 


_ for recreation. 


“This state of things cannot last long. 
Such a situation grazes the edge of a 
great catastrophe not far ahead. What 
chagrin ard shame I have to endure, 
along with thousands of other Russian 
patriots, in witnessing this lamentable 
spectacle of the ruin of the monarchy 
through the stubbornness or madness of 
one—woman! ” 

Twenty days after that letter was 
written the revolution broke out. 





THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM 


Described by W. T. Massey 


The preliminary account of the taking of Jerusalem printed in the January 
issue of CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE can now be supplemented with details of the 
formal occupation of the city and the story of the campaign which preceded its fall. 


The whole forms one of the momentous chapters of the war. 


The account here pre- 


sented is from the pen of W. T. Massey, the official British correspondent who ac- 


companied General Allenby’s forces. 


Jerusalem, Dec. 11, 1917. 


OUR centuries of Ottoman domin- 
K ion over the Holy City of Chris- 
tians and Jews and “ the sanctu- 
ary ” of Mohammedans has ended, 
and Jerusalem the Golden, the cen- 
tral site of sacred history, is liberated 
for Christians and Moslems alike from 
the thralldom of the Turk. War has re- 
moved the Holy City from the sphere of 
the Turk’s blighting influence, but, 
though there was the sound of the bitter 
clash of arms around it, no British bul- 
let or shell was directed against the 
walls. An epoch-making victory, which 
will stir the emotions of countless mill- 
ions of Christians and Moslems through- 
out the world, has been achieved with- 
out so much as a stone being scratched 
or an inch of soil destroyed, and the 
sacred monuments and everything in 
Jerusalem connected with the Great 
Healer and His teachings are being 
passed on to future generations un- 
touched by our army’s hand. In none of 
her previous seventeen captures has the 
City of Jerusalem escaped absolutely un- 
seathed, and it is to the glory of British 
arms that this most venerated place on 
earth should come through the ordeal of 
battle unharmed by even the disturbance 
of a particle of its ancient dust. 


The Turks were forced to withdraw by 
General Allenby’s strategy and the valor 
of his army. No British gun was sighted 
to within a considerable distance of the 
walls. The Turkish artillery fired from 
a position quite close to the Holy City, 
and the enemy guns thundered from the 
Mount of Olives, but of our fire the in- 
habitants could make out nothing more 
than the distant rumble of guns and 
bursts of musketry carried on the wings 


of the wind. General Allenby put the 
sanctity of the Holy Sites before every 
other consideration, and only approached 
the city when the pressure of his troops 
in the mountains west and northwest 
forced the enemy to yield to superior 
strategy. 

We waited for this eventful day with 
patience, for we knew the day would 
come. Some of our warriors, English, 
Scottish, Irish, Welsh, Australians, and 
New Zealanders, have been looking on 
Jerusalem from the distant hilltops for 
a fortnight, their blood coursing quicker 
through their veins at the thought that 
-presently they would assist at its cap- 
ture. They feel keen pride in the part 
they took in securing this glorious vic- 
tory, and they count as nothing the ardu- 
ous conditions of the past six weeks and 
the big sacrifices they have willingly 
made to achieve a result of momentous 
import. 


Entry Into the City 


I write this after witnessing the of- 
ficial entry of General Allenby, his staff, 
and the military commanders of the de- 
tachments of French and Italian troops. 
It was a ceremony fully worthy of the 
cause for which we are fighting. In this 
hallowed spot, whence the Saviour’s 
preaching of peace on earth and good-will 
toward men was spread through the 
world, there was no great pageantry of 
arms, no display of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a victorious army. The 
Commander in Chief and a small staff, 
a guard of less than 150 all told of al- 
lied troops, a quiet ceremonial of read- 
ing the proclamation of military law and 
of a meeting with the notables of the city 
and the heads of the religious bodies, and 
the official entry was over. There were 
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no thunderous salutes to acclaim the 
world-stirring victory, which will have its 
place in the chronicles of all time. 

No flags were hoisted, and there was 
no enemy fiag to haul down. There were 
no soldier shouts of triumph over a de- 
feated foe, but just a short military pro- 
cession into Mount Zion, a portion of the 
city 200 yards from the walls, and out 
of it. 

The ceremony was full of dignity and 
simplicity, though it was also full of 
meaning. It was a purely military act, 
with a minimum of military display, but 
its significance was not lost on the popu- 
lation, who saw in it the end of an old 
régime and the beginning of a new era 
of freedom and justice for all classes and 
creeds. No bells in the ancient belfries 
rang, no “Te Deums” were sung, no 
preacher came forth to point the moral to 
the multitude, but right down in the 
hearts of the people, who cling to Jerusa- 
lem with the deepest reverence and piety, 
there was unfeigned delight that the old 
order had given place to the new. 


Story of the Surrender 


On the night of Dec. 8 our troops had 
made such progress against the Turkish 
intrenched positions that it was manifest 
- that the enemy would soon have to retire 
to the north and east of the city, not- 
withstanding that he was moving rein- 
forcements up the Jericho road in a des- 
perate attempt to prevent the city fall- 
ing from his possession. Our pressure 
was not relaxed for a moment, and early 
on the 9th our Generals believed that the 
liberation of Jerusalem was at hand. 
The people also thought that their de- 
liverance was near, and prayers were of- 
fered up in almost every house that our 
arms would be successful. At 8 o’clock 
in the morning the Mayor of the city and 
the Chief of: Police came out under a 
flag of truce. The Mayor, who holds 
his high civic position as a member of 
the Husseiny family, which possesses 
documentary proof of direct descent from 
Mohammed, through the  Prophet’s 
daughter, offered to surrender the city. 
The formal surrender was arranged at 
noon on the 8th. 

Between the offer to surrender and the 
formal acceptance there was sharp fight- 
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ing in the outskirts of Jerusalem, the 
Turks fighting more stubbornly than at 
any period of these operations, and meet- 
ing bayonet with bayonet. London 
troops were sent to the north of the 
city, and as they debouched from the 
defile they were heavily attacked by 
Turks lining the ridge, and a strong ma- 
chine-gun fire was poured into them 
from the Mount of Olives. The ridge 
was carried by a superb bayonet charge, 
and by noon the Turks were pushed back 
so far that we occupied ground 7,000 
yards north of the city walls. Welsh 
troops were operating from the south 
and east, and drove the Turks down tke 
Jericho road. 


Welcomed by the Populace 


This was the military position on Dec. 
9, at noon. Through the suburbs the 
people flocked into the highway and wel- 
comed the Commander in Chief’s repre- 
sentative by the time-immemorial method 
of clapping hands, while old women and 
girls threw flowers and palm leaves on 
the road. The ceremony of surrendering 
the city was very brief. The General 
gave the Mayor instructions for the 
maintenance of order, and had guards 
placed over the public buildings outside 
the Holy City, but no soldier of the King 
passed within the walls that day. Though 
the sound of guns had hardly ceased, the 
people were left secure and happy. The 
Turk was driven further northward and 
eastward on Dec. 10, otherwise the sit- 
uation was unchanged today, when, at 
high noon, we had the unforgettable 
picture of the Commander in Chief’s of- 
ficial entry. 

Tt was a picturesque throng. From the 
outskirts of Jerusalem the Jaffa road was 
crowded with people, who flocked west- 
ward to greet the conquering General. 
Sombre-clad youths of all nationalities, 
Armenians and Greeks, stood side by side 
with Moslems, dressed in the brighter 
raiment of the East. The predominance 
of tarbush in the streets added to the 
brightness of the scene. It was obvious 
that they regarded the day as an impor- 
tant occasion, for they wore their best 
robes, and I saw many of them abandon 
their natural reserve and join in the 
vocal expression of welcome. Their 
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GENERAL ALLENBY ENTERED BY THE JAFFA GATE, AND 


PROCEEDED THROUGH THE MOUNT ZION QUARTER TO THE CITADEL, WHERE THE 


PROCLAMATION 


faces, too, lighted up with pleasure at 
the General’s approach. This relaxation 
of the Arab’s usually stolid and immobile 
expression was significant. The flat- 
topped roofs and the baleonies held many 
crying aloud a genuine welcome, but it 
was in the streets where the cosmopoli- 
tan crowd had assembled that one looked 
for and obtained the real feeling of all 
the peoples. What astonished me were 
the cries of “ Bravo!” and “ Hurrah! ” 
uttered by men who could have hardly 
spoken the words before. That the wel- 
come was not artificial or manufactured 
I can testify, for quite close to the Jaffa 
Gate I saw three old Mohammedans with 
tears of joy coursing down their cheeks. 


WAS READ 


They clapped their hands, but their 
hearts were too full to utter words. 


March of the Allies 


General Allenby entered the town on 
foot. Outside the Jaffa Gate he was re- 
ceived by the Military Governor and a 
guard of honor formed by men who have 
done their full share in the campaign. 
Drawn up on the right of the gate were 
110 men from the English, Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh counties who were fight- 
ing for the right yesterday. Opposite 
them were fifty men afoot, representing 
the Australian and New Zealand horse- 
men, who have been engaged in the em- 
pire’s work in the Sinai Desert and Pal- 
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estine almost since the war burst upon 
the world. Inside the walls were twenty 
French and twenty Italian troops from 
the detachments sent by their countries 
to take part in the Palestine operations. 
Close by the Jaffa Gate, whose iron doors 
are rarely opened, is the wide breach 
made in the old walls to permit the 
Kaiser’s entry when he was visiting 
Jerusalem in 1898. This was not used for 
today’s historic procession, General Al- 
lenby entering by the ancient gate which 
is known to the Arabs as “ The Friend.” 

Inside the walls was a crowd more 
densely packed in the narrow streets 
than outside, but fully as enthusiastic. 
The Commander in Chief, preceded by 
his aides de camp, had on the right the 
commander of the French detachment 
and on his left the commander of the 
Italian detachment. Following were the 
Italian, French, and American Military 
Attachés and a few members of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The guards of honor 
marched in the rear. The procession 
turned to the right into Mount Zion and 
halted at the El Kala Citadel. On the 
steps at the base of the Tower of David, 
which was standing when Christ was in 
Jerusalem, the proclamation of military 
law was read in four languages in the 
presence of the Commander in Chief and 
many notables of the city. 


Protection for All Religions 


The terms of the proclamation, which 
promised that every person could pursue 
his lawful business without interruption, 
and that every sacred building, monu- 
ment, holy spot, shrine, traditional site, 
endowment, pious bequest, or customary 
place of prayer of whatsoever form of 
the great religions of mankind will be 
maintained and protected according to 
the existing customs and beliefs of those 
to whose faiths they are sacred, clearly 
made a deep impression on the populace. 
[The proclamation was printed in the 
January CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE, 
Page 92.] | 

While the proclamation was being read 
guns were booming to the east and 
north, and droning airplane engines in 
the deep blue vault overhead told of our 
flying corps denying passage for observ- 
ers in enemy machines to witness an 
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event which gladdened the hearts of all 
Jerusalem. Re-forming, the procession 
moved up Zion Street to the Barrack 
Square, where General Allenby received 
the notables and heads of the religious 
communities. The Mayor and the Mufti, 
the latter also a member of the Hus- 
seiny family, were presented, and like- 
wise the Sheiks in charge of the 
mosques of Moar-el-Akaa, and the Mos- 
lems belonging to the Khaldieh and 
Alamieeh families, which trace their 
descents through many centuries. The 
Patriarchs of the Latin, Greek, Ortho- 
dox, and Armenian churches, and the 
Coptic Bishop had been directed to leave 
Jerusalem by the Turks, but their repre- 
sentatives present were introduced to the 
General, as were also the heads of the Jew- 
ish committees, the Syriac Church, the 
Greek Catholic Church, the Abyssinian 
Bishop, and the representative of the An- 
glican Church. The last presentation 
was the Spanish Consul, who has in 
charge the interests of almost all the 
countries at war and is a busy man. 
The presentations over, the procession 
returned to the Jaffa Gate, and General 
Allenby left Jerusalem. Thus ended a 
simple and impressive ceremonial, the ef- 
fect of which is far-reaching. 


Freed from Turkish Tyranny 


I will narrate a few personal experi- 
ences within the Holy City’s walls to 
show the deep-seated feeling of thank- 
fulness at the end of Turkish rule. I 
was talking in David Street when a Jew- 
ish woman, seeing that I was English, 
came up and said: “ We have prayed for 


this day. Today I shall sing ‘God save 
the gracious King!. Long live our noble 
King!’ We have been starving, but now 
we are liberated and free.” The woman 
clasped her hands across her breast as 
she said this and repeated “ This is our 
day of liberation! ” An elderly man in a 
black robe, whose pinched face told of a 
long period of want, caught me by the 
hand and said, “God has delivered us. 
Oh, how happy we are!” This was ut- 
tered with whole-hearted fervor. An 
American worker in the hospital who 
knows the people well assured me that 
there was not one person in Jerusalem 
who in his heart was not devoutly thank- 
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ful for our victory. He told me that on 
the day we captured Nebi Samwil three 
wounded Arab officers were brought to 
his hospital. One of them who spoke 
English said, “I can hip, hip, hurrah for 
England now.” The officer was told to be 
careful, as there were Turkish wounded 
inside, but he replied that he did not care, 
and in his unrestrained joy he called 
out: “ Hurrah for England! ” 

During the war there were executions 
at Jerusalem. Before the first battle of 
Gaza the Mufti of Gaza and his son were 
brought to Jerusalem. The Mufti, who 
advises the Cadi on matters of religious 
law, was hanged on a gallows erected 
near the Jaffa Gate, and his son was 
shot. The Turks made their headquar- 
ters in the Hospice of Notre Dame, and 
before leaving they sent away all the 
furniture of that French religious estab- 
lishment. Less than a fortnight ago 
General Falkenhayn ordered that all 
Americans should be removed from Je- 
rusalem, but the Turkish doctors, who 
had seen the good work done in the 
American hospital, protested that the 
doctors and staff should remain. Their 
protests succeeded, but only two days be- 
fore the surrender a number of Amer- 
icans were taken away. 


Details of the Fighting 


I propose now to give some details of 
the fighting which relieved Jerusalem 


from the Turks. Throughout it has been 
extremely keen. The soldierly qualities 
of the troops have never been put to a 
higher test than during this great battle 
for the Holy City. An army which has 
endured the trials of desert warfare, 
cheerfully maintained its indomitable 
spirit through the trials of heat, thirst, 
and sandstorms, has suddenly found itself 
in a mountainous region, where the nights 
are desperately cold. Worse than all, 
the luck of the weather was against us. 
Just as the movement for positions be- 
fore the attack commenced, a pitiless rain 
began to fall, soaking through every offi- 
cer and man, turning the one road into a 
quagmire, making the movement of guns 
next to impossible, marooning the trans- 
port, and preventing the camels securing 
a foothold. The poor beasts were sliding 
all over the place, and when once they 
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fell it was almost impossible to get them 
on their feet again. It was only by the 
heroic efforts of the gunners that the 
heavy pieces were got into position at 
all. The guns were frequently man-han- 
dled, but, although all the artillerymen 
were anxious to expend their last ounce 
of energy, it was in many cases a phys- 
ical impossibility to move the guns, and 
in parts of the line attacked by us the 
infantry carried out the advance without 
artillery preparation. 
Truly Epic Fighting 

Truly, it was epic fighting, but the 
spirit of our troops was as high as the 
goal to be reached, so they braved all 
trials, and, by deeds which will rank high 
in our military history, secured a triumph 
which will send resounding echoes through 
a world at war. The cold was so intense 
that soldiers who had borne the brunt of 
a long day’s fighting could not sleep. 
They lay huddled, waiting for the dawn 
which seemed long in coming, and when 
the first streaks of light showed them- 
selves in the eastern skies they cheerfully 
pushed forward to objectives of tremen- 
dous strength, without thinking of the 
cost to themselves, their only thought 
being for the empire’s battles and what 
the world would think of their success. 

To add to our difficulties, a deep pall of 
fog hung over the hilltops on which the 
enemy was intrenched, and no airman, 
however daring—and all our airmen take 
the greatest risks—could penetrate the 
mists. Observation from the air for the 
artillery was impossible in the early 
hours, but that extreme disadvantage was 
disregarded and the work went on with- 
out cessation. Despite mud, rain, and 
fog, we beat the best of the Turkish 
troops, formed into storming companies 
with steel helmets and the latest equip- 
ment that Germany could provide. We 
have performed what the enemy thought 
impossible, and our brave boys are the 
happiest and most cheerful troops in the 
wide world. 


Capture of Samuel’s Tomb 


The country we fought over is most 
difficult. There is hardly a square yard 
of flat. It is one continual succession of 
hills and valleys, all thickly strewn with 
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boulders, with descents and ascents alike 
steep and forbidding to any but the most 
robust and gallant men. Every summit 
sealed is crowned by well-made trenches, 
with strong points crammed with ma- 
chine guns and communication trenches. 
. Ridge after ridge was held strongly, and 
nothing but a wonderful determination 
and will to victory enabled us to take 
them. 


Since I last wrote there have been re- 
peated attempts by the enemy to retake 
the top of Nebi Samwil, that crest on 
which Samuel was buried, and whose 
tomb and mosque near by have been 
wrecked willfully by the Turkish gunfire. 
The Turks attacked the London territo- 
rials here four times with their new 
storm companies, but all were completely 
repulsed with heavy losses. 


At the final attack on Jerusalem, south 
of the Jerusalem road, the Londoners 
took a line splendidly. The dismounted 
yeomen made their attack north of the 
road, pivoting on Nebi Samwil. Welsh 
and home counties troopers had the 
honor, which they deserved, of taking 
Bethlehem, leaving no trace of the war’s 
struggles on that holy place. There was 
a Turkish battery firing at them from 
close to the town, but no reply was made, 
for fear of touching one stone of the 
town. To these Welsh and home counties 
men was given the task of operating to 
the south and east of Jerusalem, and they 
played a glorious part in the great vic- 
tory. 


The Final Conflicts 


On the night of Dec. 7 all the troops 
moved to their assigned positions. The 
Londoners were to attack a strong line of 
works commanding Ain Karim, which is 
Miriam’s Well, and Deir Yesin, a place 
full of trenches and machine guns. One 
brigade was to make a frontal attack; 
another was to turn the enemy defenses 
by climbing up a spur southwest of Ain 
Karim village. To do this the troops had 
to clamber down a very steep mountain- 
side into a deep valley, then to climb up 
terraced spurs to works on the top. The 
brigade which was intrusted with the 
turning movement was equipped with 
packs, and had to make roads as it went 
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along. When it got to the top it found a 
battalion of Turks in position, and had 
strong fighting before winning its 
ground. Then the two brigades together 
stormed the main line of works before 
daylight, and by 7 o’clock their irresisti- 
ble attack had given us the whole west- 
ern defenses of Jerusalem. 

From this position the ground rises 
very steeply to a sharp ridge covered 
with large boulders on which the Jewish 
colony stands. The turning brigade was 
unable to get right round, as it was 
heavily shelled by a Turkish battery 
south of Jerusalem in a position quite 
close to the Holy City. It was impossible 
to find positions for our field guns on 
this steep ground, but two howitzers 
were brought up with infinite labor, and 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon the brigade 
making the frontal attack fixed bayonets, 
and all the battalions charged the ridge 
and carried it by a gallant rush after a 
strong fight, the Turks leaving many 
dead on the ground. 


The dismounted yeomen also had dif- 
ficult work to accomplish. They had to 
take a strong line of works in and around 
the village of Beit Iksa, but though the 
Austrian and German gunners poured 
in an accurate shellfire they secured 
their objective early, and pushed up to 
the line of Nebi Samwil and the village 
of Beit Handina, 260 prisoners being 
taken on the way. As soon as the 
Londoners had got well into the suburbs 
of Jerusalem the dismounted yeomen 
were in a position to face north, not only 
gaining the whole of the most-coveted 
ridge of Nebi Samwil, but the high 
ground of El Burg, and getting on the 
Jerusalem-Nablus road before the Lon- 
doners, who were thus materially helped 
by the yeomen’s advance. The Welsh- 
men had the honor of driving the Turks 
from the Mount of Olives. The Welsh 
and home counties were held up by fog 
and by roads blown up by the enemy, but 
by dint of strenuous exertions the troops 
operating from Bethlehem overcame the 
difficulties and drove the enemy down 
the Jericho road. 

In Jerusalem we found 750 wounded 
Turks, without medical stores, and prac- 
tically without food. 





Christians and Jews Rejoice 


How the British Occupation of Jerusalem Was Received 
in Different Circles 


HE King of England sent a message 
of congratulations to General Allen- 
by on his taking of Jerusalem, and 

in recognition thereof awarded him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, which is the highest 
grade in that order; he previously had 
made him a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. The British Academy, under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Bryce, sent him 
the following telegram: 

The British Academy and large audi- 
ence assembled at annual public lecture 
on Biblical Archaeology, Viscount Bryce 
presiding, offer you and valiant army, 
the gallant liberators of the Holy City, 
profound congratulations on_ glorious 
achievement, the realization of long- 
cherished hopes, fraught with highest 
possibilities for the future of humanity. 
We rejoice that this historic triumph will 
ever be associated with British prowess 
and with British ideals of freedom, lib- 
erty, and equal rights for races and 
creeds. I. GOLLANCZ, secretary. 


Jewish Congratulations 
Dr. Hertz, Chief Rabbi at London, ad- 


dressed the following letter to King 
George the day Jerusalem was occupied: 


On behalf of the Jewish communities of 
the empire, whose ecclesiastical chief I 
have the honor to be, I humbly beg to 
congratulate your Majesty on the world- 
historic victories of your Majesty’s army 
in the Holy Land. The occupation of 
Jerusalem, following so closely upon the 
epoch-making declaration of your Majes- 
ty’s Government on Palestine as the na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, causes 
the hearts of millions of my brethren 
throughout the world to throb with deep- 
est gratitude to Almighty God, who alone 
doeth wondrous things. The House of 
Israel, that for 2,500 years preferred Jeru- 
salem above its chief joy, fervently prays 
that everywhere the heroic efforts of your 
Majesty’s forces may speedily be crowned 
with complete and lasting success. 


The following reply, signed by Lord 
Stamfordham, the King’s private secre- 
tary, was sent to the Chief Rabbi: 


I am commanded to express the King’s 
deep appreciation of the congratulations 
which you have conveyed to his Majesty 


in your own name, and on behalf of the 
Jewish communities of the empire whom 
you represent, upon the victories of his 
Majesty’s army operating in the Holy 
Land, which have culmiuated in the oc- 
cupation of Jerusalem. The King further 
thanks you for the assurance that the 
House of Israel fervently prays for a 
speedy victory to the Allies and for an 
honorable and lasting peace. 


To General Allenby the Chief Rabb 
sent the following telegram: 

British Jewry, thrilled by glorious news 
from Palestine, sends heartfelt congratu- 
lations on historic entry into Holy City. 

A special form of praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the taking of 
Jerusalem was included by the Chief 
Rabbi in the Synagogue Sabbath service. 


On Dee. 13 the Cardinal Vicar at 
Rome published a manifesto regarding 
the taking of Jerusalem, which an- 
nounces a thanksgiving service for the 
following Sunday in the Basilica of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. The 
manifesto said that the “strictly reli- 
gious ” joy and triumph which the Cardi- 
nal Vicar experienced was clouded by the 
fact that the liberators of the Holy 
Sepulchre were not all united in the 
Catholic faith. The Osservatore Ro- 
mano, the organ of the Vatican, had the 
following note: 


The news of the entry into Jerusalem of 
British troops is weleccmed with pleasure 
by all, and particularly by Catholics, who 
can only be satisfied that the Holy City 
is inthe hands of a Christian power rather 
than in the hands of a non-Christian pow- 
er. The feeling of satisfaction is all the 
more great and reasonable when one 
thinks of the ideas of liberty and equality 
which inspire the actions of Great Britain, 
for they give rise to the hope that in a 
land which was the foundation of the 
Christian religion the rights and interests 
of the Catholic Church will be recognized 
and respected. 


The Catholic Corriere d’Italia said: 


Our great dream is at last a reality. 
Between the walls of Jesusalem the alli- 
ance of nations consecrates today the jus- 
tice of its cause. This war, let loose by 
the thirst of an empire for the hegemony 
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of a single race, has become a war for the 
liberty of the world. The odious alliance 
of the Turks and Germans in the Holy 
Land has been defeated. Every Italian 
heart must today rejoice at the capture 
of the Holy City, and the political results 
of its conquest can be looked upon with 
satisfaction by the Catholic Church also, 
as it puts the Holy City under the domin- 
ion of England, which has always adopted 
a spirit of liberty and respect for the re- 
ligion of her subjects. Catholics expect, 
therefore, at Jerusalem a régime of full 
liberty and respect for the historic reli- 
gious traditions which rendered their 
rights to the holy places sacred. 


French Comment 


. The following was the comment of 
Le Journal 


leading Paris newspapers. 
said: 

The Entente has a pledge of undoubted 
value. Palestine is a trump card, of which 
the full value will be appreciated when the 
time comes. Already its occupation has 
two consequences. It closes Arabia to the 
Turks and condemns them to the immedi- 
ate and absolute loss of such control as 
they had over the holy places of Islam. 
On the other hand, the road to Syria is 
open. Jerusalem is scarcely more than 
125 miles from Damascus. Syria is one 
of the ‘brightest foci of French influence, 
and one of the nations groaning under 
the yoke is already looking for deliver- 
ance. It has its eyes fixed on the tri- 
colored flag that is floating side by side 
with the Union Jack. 


Le Temps said: 


By freeing Palestine, General Allenby 
has rendered a valuable service to the 
British Empire. The Suez Canal, the key 
to the sea communications between Eng- 
land and India, is now secure. Egypt, 
which, with Spanish Morocco, is one of 
the two points whereby German influence 
might make itself felt in Africa, is now 
far away from the frontier. The British 
Government, however, is pursuing no self- 
ish aim in Palestine. The Holy City and 
its surroundings will be placed under an 
international authority, and the aspira- 
tions of the Allies will be respected. 
France is all the more cordial in acced- 
ing to these because she has herself an 
important disinterested mission to fulfill 
in the Levant. 


German Comment 


conqueror. Especially in the case of the 
Anglo-Saxon world stimulation of war 
spirit has been attained which, owing to 
the lack of successes in the main war 
theatres, would otherwise have been dif- 
ficult to effect. The interests of the 
Jews in the Entente countries, especially 
of the supporters of Zionism, in the Pal- 
estine campaign has shown itself in 
unambiguous form. 

In view of the tremendous influence 
which Jewish capital possesses in warfare, 
Entente financiers and politicians will 
welcome the favorable effects of the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem on these powerful Is- 
raelite circles. From the military stand- 
point it cannot be denied that the battles 
which led to the capture were well pre- 
pared and cleverly planned, but regarding 
the war situation in the Orient as a whole 
there is no reason to overestimate the 
event. Jerusalem can, at the most, serve 
as a valuable base on the line of com- 
munications, but it lies too far from the 
really important aims of the British to 
give ground for anxiety. It may with 
good reason be expected that on a line 
more to the rear, more easy to defend, 
the Turks will call a halt to the British 


advance. 
A Dutch View 
The Amsterdam Maasbode, (Catholic,) 


commenting on the capture of Jerusalem, 
said: 


By this moral success, added to that of 
Bagdad, the British have entirely wiped 
out the stain which the Gallipoli adven- 
ture and the check to General Town- 
shend had left on their military name. 
For the fall of Jerusalem means the col- 
lapse of one of the principal pillars of 
the Turkish Empire in Asia. 


American Comment 


The New York and New Jersey Synod 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at 
its annual meeting in New York City, 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The holy city of Jerusalem, 
sacred alike to the Christian and to the 
Jew, has been wrested from Turkish do- 
minion, after many centuries of oppres- 
sion and misrule, this provincial synod 
thanks God for the result herein ex- 
pressed, and hereby recommends to the 
clergy and churchmen of this province 
that some sensible assistance be given to 


the work of our church in Jerusalem. 

The remainder of the resolution pro- 
vided specific means for raising and 
sending financial assistance to the An- 
glican Church in Jerusalem. 


The Roman Catholic Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung said: 


The associations of the word Jerusalem 
are so deeply rooted that the conquest of 
the city gives considerable kudos to the 





German Plotting in Russia 


By Abraham Yarmolinsky 


The publication by the Department of State of the United States of the messages inter- 
changed between the German Minister to Argentina and the Imperial Foreign Office exposed 
the active participation of the diplomatic representatives of the German Government in in- 
trigues against the United States and other neutral nations. with which Germany was then 
on terms of amity. Further light on the extent of the German Foreign Office’s plotting, 
which contemplated assassination and the blowing up of war vessels, is furnished by the con- 
fessions of a Russian Secret Service agent named Dolino, who committed suicide a short time 
before the revelations were made public. The manuscript containing his confessions was in- 
trusted to Vladimir Burtzev, a distinguished Russian publicist, and its authenticity was at- 
tested by the Russian newspaper Birzheviya Vedomosti, which published it on July 19, 1917. 
The authenticity of the document was further attested by a Russo-French publicist, J. W. 
Bienstock, when it appeared in the Mercure de France, Nos. 464 and 465, Oct. 16 and Nov. 1, 
1917. Dolino had been an agent provocateur as well as an agent of counterespionage, under 
the former régime in Russia. Shortly after the March revolution a special board began to 
examine the archives of the Secret Service. When Dolino discovered that his name was about 
to be revealed he made his confession to Burtzev, giving him the manuscript, and then re- 
turned to his lodging and committed suicide. Dolino’s confession states that the German Am- 
bassador to Switzerland in March, 1916, a man named Romberg, personally intrigued with 
him to go to Russia and organize on a large scale revolutionary propaganda among workmen 
and peasants, and to foment agrarian disorders, sabotage of machinery, and pacifist move- 
ments; also, that a high German functionary, von Bismarck, suggested to Dolino that he pro- 
ceed to the Black Sea to blow up the Russian cruiser Empress Maria. This he did not succeed 
in doing, but it is a fact that shortly after the time at which he was intended to execute this 
order, (he had been diverted in the meanwhile,) the cruiser Empress Maria did explode and 
was entirely destroyed, 700 men losing their lives. The explosion was caused by a fire which 
broke out on the ship and penetrated through the ventilating pipes into the munition maga- 
zines. The District Attorney was not allowed by the military authorities to make an investi- 
gation until twenty-four hours later; they had appointed an investigating committee, but no 
light was shed on the cause of the catastrophe. The translation from Dolino’s confessions 
here presented was prepared for CURRENT HISTORY MaGazINE by Abraham Yarmolinsky, an 
instructor in Russian at the College of the City of New York. 


HORTLY after the March revolu- 
tion a Russian Secret Service 
agent of the name of Dolino, be- 
fore committing suicide, came to 

Viadimir Burtzev and handed over to 
him a voluminous manuscript. It con- 
tained a detailed account of Dolino’s 
manifold activities in the Okhrana, [the 
Czar’s Secret Service.] Few documents 
given to publicity by the “ Sherlock 
Holmes of the Russian Revolution,” who 
is at present its most competent chron- 
icler, and to whom the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had intrusted the archives of 
the Secret Service of the old régime, are 
more interesting than these confessions. 
The excerpt from them presented here 
throws valuable light on German plotting 
in Russia and on Russian counterespion- 
age. 

In October, 1914, at the request of one 
of his acquaintances, Dolino met a cer- 
tain Bernstein at Milan, Italy. Dolino’s 
narrative follows: 


“Bernstein told me that he had left 
Russia a great many years ago, settled 
in Turkey and naturalized there, and that 
he resided in Constantinople. It was 
shortly before Turkey declared war on 
Russia. In Constantinople, he added, he 
had associated himself with the Commit- 
tee of Young Turks, and they had 
charged him with the mission of entering 
into relations with the Russian revolu- 
tionists for the purpose of committing 
terroristic acts in Russia aimed at dis- 
organizing the Russian military power. 
The group was to work independently, 
and its first act was to be the destruc- 
tion of the railway bridge over the River 
Yenissei, Siberia. To my question what 
that had to do with the war he replied 
that this act would cripple the transpor- 
tation of munitions from Japan to Russia. 
Bernstein proposed that I form a group 
to go to Russia, &c. 

“T asked him for several days to con- 
sider the matter and to find the men fit 
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for the job. At Zurich [Dolino resided 
at that time in Switzerland] I tele- 
graphed to Paris, asking Captain 
Edgardt, then assistant to Krasilnikov, 
the Chief of Russian Secret Police in 
Paris, to come to Switzerland. Several 
days later we met at Geneva. I related 
my conversation with Bernstein to Cap- 
tain Edgardt, who said: ‘If he is not a 
downright rascal, the matter is extremely 
serious. Neither I nor Krasilnikov can 
decide. We are going to ask for in- 
structions from Petrograd. Meanwhile, 
you will drag your negotiations with 
Bernstein.’ 


“Tn a few days instructions came from 
Russia ordering me to continue my nego- 
tiations with Bernstein and putting at 
my disposition the gendarmes in the 
service of the Russian Secret Police in 
Paris. At that moment Bernstein was 
in Rome, and I went there, accompanied 
by Edgardt. I introduced him to Bern- 
stein as my co-worker in organizing the 
group, and it was arranged that all three 
of us should go to Constantinople. In the 
meantime Turkey had declared war on 
Russia. Edgardt wondered how we two, 
being Russians, could make our way into 
Turkey, but Bernstein assured us that 
we would have no difficulties whatever. 
Edgardt made a telegraphic request for 
four secret agents and returned alone to 
Paris, telling Bernstein that he was go- 
ing to Russia by a northern route. The 
rest of us went to Bucharest, but as 
Bernstein was unable to procure the nec- 
essary documents he went to Constanti- 
nople alone and we waited in Bucharest 
for the results of his trip. Naturally, 
all the traveling expenses were very lib- 
erally paid by Bernstein. 


In the Pay of Germany 


“Bernstein had been away for three 
days when a gentleman of the name of 
Ludner paid us a visit. He introduced 
himself as a contributor to the Lokal- 
Anzeiger and asked us all to come to 
Constantinople. But I decided to go 
alone, and the others remained in Bucha- 
rest till my return. Ludner handed me 
a passport bearing the name of Ralph, 
viséd by the German Embassy, in ex- 
change for the Russian passport which 
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Edgardt had given me, and he added that 
this passport would be returned to me in 
Bucharest by Major von Schellendorf, 
attaché to the German Embassy. 


“T stayed in Constantinople only a few 
days, and there I discovered that Ludner 
had nothing to do with journalism and 
was in reality von Laffert, Secretary of 
the German Military Attaché in Con- 
stantinople. He handed me over 6,000 
francs for initial expenses. Upon my re- 
turn to Bucharest I exchanged the Ger- 
man passport for my Russian passport, 
and together with the agent Litvin re- 
turned to Russia via Ungeni. 


“We came to Petrograd early in De- 
cember, 1914. Litvin presented a de- 
tailed report to General Junkovsky, Di- 
rector of the Department of Police and 
Vice Minister of the Interior. The high 
authorities decided to send the following 
dispatch to the foreign press: ‘ Uniden- 
tified malefactors exploded a railway 
bridge of a certain strategic importance. 
The damages are not serious. An inves- 
tigation has been started.’ This item ap- 
peared about the 1st of February in Le 
Matin of Paris and in several other pa- 
pers. 

Ruse to Deceive Berlin 


“The plan was to give the Germans 
the impression that they had to do with 
a well-organized group on which they 
could depend. In the Spring of 1915, Lit- 
vin and I returned abroad, he to Paris, 
I to Zurich. With the telegram which 
had been published in the foreign news- 
papers in our hands, we went to see von 
Bismarck, the German Military Attaché 
in Bern. He read the item, said that he 
was going to telegraph to Berlin, and 
asked us to come again. The answer 
from Berlin was evidently satisfactory, 
for in the course of our second visit von 
Bismarck told us that a special commis- 
sary would come from Berlin to speak 
to us. 

“Indeed, in March, 1915, we had a 
conference with the special commissary. 
He introduced himself as an American 
citizen of the name of Jacomini, but his 
manners and accent left no doubt in our 
minds that he was a German officer. To 
judge by the respeet von Bismarck 
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showed him, he must have been a person 
of importance. Jacomini handed us a 
long list of mills and factories which it 
was necessary to destroy. Then he asked 
us to organize an attempt, ‘even fruit- 
less,’ on the life of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Sazonoff, whom both he 
and Bismarck seemed to consider Ger- 
many’s worst enemy, and to try to 
damage the coal mines of the Donetz 
region. 

“ Jacomini, who spoke Russian fairly 
well, announced that he was going to 
make his way into Russia and direct our 
work in person. Litvin gave him an ad- 
dress, 55 Nevsky, and the first name that 
came to his mind, and as soon as we left 
Jacomini he telegraphed to the Depart- 
ment of Police, Petrograd, the name and 
address he had given to Jacomini, ask- 
ing that an agent be sent there. 


“In Paris I found an order to come to 
Russia alone. Arrived in Petrograd, I 
went to see the Assistant Director of the 
Department of Police, Vasilyev, who in- 
formed me of all he had undertaken in 
connection with this affair. A secret 
agent had been placed at the aforesaid 
address, and the officials at the frontier 
had been instructed to let Jacomini pass, 
but to keep close watch over him. 


Plot Aided by Chance 


“T left Vasilyev with the impression 
that he took great interest in this af- 
fair and that he would be happy to dis- 
cover the nest of German espionage in 
Russia. But we waited for Jacomini in 
vain. Then we decided to telegraph to 
von Bismarck to find out what had hap- 
pened to Jacomini. We dispatched him 
the following telegram in French: 
‘Bern, 21 Brunnadern Strasse, Bismarck. 
Worried absence father. Answer what 
do. Ralph. Answer 55 Nevsky.’ We re- 
ceived the following dispatch: ‘ He is on 
way. Do not wait. Continue affair.’ 


“This rather vague telegram shed 
scant light on the situation, but here 
chance came to our assistance. Five 
days after the receipt of von Bismarck’s 
dispatch an official of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs named Shakhovskoy, (it 
was afterward ascertained that he was 
insane,) dashed into the private office of 


the Assistant Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Neratov, and, assaulting him with 
an axe, nearly killed him. We did not 
hesitate to take advantage of this unfor- 
seen incident. We sent the following 
telegram to von Bismarck: ‘ Contract 
made. Send manager to Stockholm,’ and 
I went to Stockholm. There at the Ger- 
man Embassy I found that I was ex- 
pected. As Jacomini could not come, 
some one else took his place. I was told 
that our work was highly appreciated, 
but that it was now necessary to mobilize 
our forces for more serious matters. 
These more serious matters concerned the 
Black Sea fleet. 


Fomenting Labor Troubles 


“ Since in 1905 there had been a revo- 
lutionary movement in the Black Sea 
fleet, which had manifested itself in an 
armed revolt on the battleship Prince 
Potyomkin, and as the spirit of revolt 
was constantly brewing in the navy, it 
would be highly desirable, I was told, to 
organize an insurrection of sailors and 
to have them bring the cruisers Empress 
Maria and Panteley to Turkey. * * * 
Another plan was to form a special 
group, with Arkhangelsk and the Mur- 
man Railroad as its sphere of activity. 
Its task at Arkhangelsk would be in ev- 
ery possible way to hinder the regular 
communication between that city and 
England and America. At that moment 
the Military-Industrial Committee, a seri- 
ous menace to Germany, was being or- 
ganized in Russia. It was suggested that 
conflagrations should be started in the 
Port of Arkhangelsk and methods of sa- 
botage applied to the ships. As for the 
Murman Railroad, it was necessary to 
hinder its functioning in every possible 
way; to destroy the tracks, to instigate 
strikes, &c. I left Stockholm with 30,- 
000 francs received from the Ger- 
—, * * * 

“Back in Petrograd in September, 
1915, I made a detailed report to Vasil- 
yev, who related the affair to Colonel 
Fyodorov, the chief of counterespionage. 
It was decided not to undertake anything 
during the next month, and I was ordered 
to go to Zurich and to tell the German 
agent that circumstances in Russia were 
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at present such as to necessitate patient 
waiting. After that we would let the 
Germans make us offers. 


Hired to Destroy Ships 


“In January, 1916, the same Bernstein 
came to see me at Zurich. He told me 
that it was now highly important for 
Germany to have the cartridge factory at 
Tula blown up. In accordance with the 
instructions I had received I made an 
evasive answer, saying that I would find 
out whether it was now possible to act in 
Russia. Matters stopped there, and the 
lull in our negotiations lasted till March, 
1916. At that time I received an invita- 
tion to come to Bern to discuss a very 
important matter. Von Bismarck told me 
that the only advantage the Russians 
had in the Black Sea was the cruiser 
Empress Maria, and he asked me to find 
the means of destroying this vessel, after 
which, he said, our forces would be equal 
to those of the Russians and we would 
have the better of them. ‘If it is impos- 
sible to sink it,’ he told me, ‘ try to cripple 
it so as to render it useless for several 
months.’ He added that the German 
Ambassador wanted to speak to me. 

“The Ambassador began the interview 
with general considerations on the situa- 
tion in Russia, and I soon became aware 
that he knew admirably well all the 
shades of political and revolutionary par- 
ties in Russia. Satisfied, no doubt, by 
my answers, he asked me if I would con- 
sent to go to Russia for the purpose of 
organizing on a large scale revolutionary 
propaganda among workmen and peas- 
ants. The program included agrarian dis- 
orders, sabotage of machinery, and paci- 
fistic propaganda. In the course of our 
conversation he referred to the fact that 
the war had united men of diametrically 
opposed opinions, such as Burtzev and 
Prince Kropotkin, and he praised the ac- 
tivity of Lenine’s group with enthusiasm. 

“To my telegraphic request for in- 
structions I received the following reply 
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from the Department of Police: ‘ Accept 
two propositions, about Maria condition- 
ally, about: propaganda without condi- 
tions. Come Russia.’ On parting I 
agreed with the German that in two 
months I would be at Stockholm. 


Attitude of Russian Authorities 


“In Russia the new chief of the sec- 
tion, a certain Broyetsky, informed me 
that the Director of Police was now un- 
able to give his attention to this affair 
and that I would now act under the mili- 
tary authorities. Weeks passed, but I 
received no orders from them. The time 
I had set for my appearance in Stock- 
holm was drawing nearer. I asked for a 
passport. They refused it to me, saying 
that the military authorities were op- 
posed to granting me a passport. 

“Thus my relations with the Germans 
were automatically broken off. Seeing 
that I had nothing to do in Petrograd, I 
asked permission to go to Odessa for my 
military service. I joined the colors at 
Odessa under my true name, and was 
quite unexpectedly sent to Kharkov. All 
the time I was under police surveillance, 
I knew not why. But soon I read in the 
papers that there was an explosion in the 
cartridge factory at Tula, and: also on 
the cruiser Empress Maria. Later I 
learned that a fierce fire broke out in 
the port of Arkhangelsk. I immediately 
wrote to Vasilyev, who had meanwhile 
become Director of the Department of 
Police, saying that I had warned him 
of all these projects of the Germans. I 
have never received an answer.” 


The explosion on the Empress Maria 
occurred on Oct. 7, (20,) 1916, while the 
cruiser lay in the port of Sebastopol. 
The ship went down, and 700 lives were 
lost. It is noteworthy that the military 
authorities in every possible way ob- 
structed the investigation of the catas- 
trophe, which had been started by the 
District Attorney. . 





Plotting by Interned Germans 


HE diary of Captain Carl Grasshof of 
the German Navy, who was in com- 
mand of the German gunboat Geier 

when that vessel sought refuge in Ha- 
waiian waters in November, 1914, in or- 
der to escape Japanese cruisers, came 
into the possession of the Navy Intelli- 
gence Service of the United States at 
Honolulu. It reveals the fact that Grass- 
hof and his subordinates, while enjoying 
the protection and hospitality of the Uni- 
ted States when this country was neu- 
tral, violated his obligations and assisted 
the German Ambassador von Bernstorff 
and other German vassals in plotting 
trouble for the United States with Japan. 
The Public Ledger of Philadelphia ob- 
tained access to this diary and summa- 
rized its features as follows: 


First—Attempts to get sailors and of- 
ficers from the Geier home to Germany, 
to accomplish which the subsequently dis- 
missed Boy-Ed issued instructions to 
Grasshof to provide the Germans with 
forged passports. 

Second—That A. V. Kircheisen, a quar- 
termaster on the transpacific liner China, 
was a German Secret Service agent, who 
is referred to in German reports as ‘‘ K- 
17.’’ Kircheisen acted as a messenger for 
the Germans and carried messages from 
spies and agents in San Francisco to Ger- 
man agents in the Far East and vice 
versa. He frequently used the China’s 
wireless to send messages in code and 
made reports in person to the German 
Consulates in San Francisco and Honolulu. 
Kircheisen is now under arrest in Den- 
mark, charged with giving information re- 
garding the movements of Danish mer- 
chant ships. 

Third—That the Geier used her wireless 
for war purposes on numerous occasions, 
the band playing when the apparatus was 
in operation, in order to conceal the sounds 
made by the wireless sparks. Captain 
Grasshof has stated that the Geier caught 
all transpacific messages, intercepted 
scores of American Government dis- 
patches, and communicated with German 
raiders at sea. 

Fourth — Messages were deliberately 
wirelessed in English, the wording of 
them being such as to start rumors of 
trouble between the United States and 
Japan in the event they were picked up 
by allied craft. One such message told 
of a Japanese landing in Mexico, which 
it was stated Japan had authorized. 


Fifth—Circulation of reports that the 
Germans in the United States were plan- 
ning an invasion of Canada. The diary 
shows that Georg Rodiek, German Consul 
at Honolulu, received orders to circulate 
this report. 


Sixth—That von Papen circulated a re- 
port that an American submarine com- 
mander had said that he would “like to 
do something to those Japs outside’’ (re- 
ferring to a Japanese cruiser on patrol 
duty) provided he (the American com- 
mander) and the German could reach an 
agreement. Grasshof subsequently ad- 
mitted that this statement, attributed to 
von Papen, was a lie. 

Seventh—That after the sinking of the 
Lusitania plans were made to destroy or 
disable all German ships in American 
waters in the event the United States de- 
clared war. The guns of the Geier were 
rendered useless immediately after the 
sinking of the Lusitania. A message 
from Bernstorff to delay the destruction 
of the guns arrived too late. 


Eighth—That Boy-Ed in a message to — 
Grasshof ordered a story circulated that 
German submarines were operating in 
the Pacific. 

Ninth—That Boy-Ed tried to transfer 
friendly wireless operators to Honolulu 
to ‘‘ listen in’’ on transpacific wireless, 
in this way relieving the overworked 
operators of the Geier. 

Here is the diary entry about an Ameri- 
can naval officer offering to aid the 
Germans against the Japanese: 


*“* Feb. 20, 1915. <A letter from Boy-Ed, 
in which he states that Captain von 
Papen, Military Attaché, told him that 
since the interning an American sub- 
marine (at Honolulu) came alongside and 
its commander made the following re- 
marks to the watch officer (of the 
Geier): ‘I would like to do something 
against the Japs outside if we could come 
to some agreement.’ After speaking with 
the officer on watch at the time I re- 
ported to Boy-Ed that the report was un- 
true.’’ 


Another message found in the diary 
reads: 


‘Please quietly and in an inconspicu- 
ous manner circulate rumor of a plan to 
attack Canada.’’ 

Another message signed ‘‘ Rodiek ”’ 
states that somebody friendly to the Ger- 
mans had obtained fifty-one guns and 
fourteen boxes of ammunition. Another 
message suggested that these and other 
guns be dropped ‘‘ with caution in the 
bay and covered with care.’’ 





Count Luxbure’s 


Sequel to “Spurlos 


1917, made public thirty-eight more 

of the intercepted enemy telegrams 

of Count von Luxburg, German 
Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, thus completing the chapter 
begun with the revelation of the famous 
message in which he advised his Govern- 
ment that certain Argentine ships be 
“sunk without trace.” (See CURRENT HIs- 
TORY MAGAZINE, October, 1917.) Count 
Luxburg had sent that message in cipher 
through the supposedly neutral Swedish 
Legation. Its publication caused Sweden 
to forbid the further use of its diplomatic 
channels for German messages, while in 
Argentina it aroused so much indignation 
that Luxburg was dismissed as persona 
non grata on Sept. 13, five days after the 
exposure. The “spurlos versenkt ” tele- 
gram was dated July 9, 1917, and the 
further messages since made public cover 
the next two months or so. 

These thirty-eight telegrams show 
that Count Luxburg and the Berlin 
Foreign Office regarded President Hy- 
polite Irigoyen of Argentina as their 
friend; that the Germans were counting 
upon him to take a firm stand for Ger- 
many and against the United States; 
that they were expecting him to develop 
a countermovement among South Ameri- 
can nations, especially Chile and Bolivia, 
against the United States, and that Lux- 
burg and the Berlin Government were 
finally able to settle the submarine con- 
troversy with Buenos Aires by making a 
secret agreement. 

The telegrams were made public in 
Washington and in Buenos Aires practi- 
cally at the same time under an agree- 
ment between our Government and that 
of Argentina. In making them public 
the Minister for Foreign Relations of 
Argentina sought to discredit Luxburg’s 
intrigue, saying: “ The telegrams show a 
“number of inaccuracies so surprising 
“that no epithet will fit them, as they 
“are at complete variance, both in sub- 
“stance and form, with the terms in 
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Secret Telegrams 
Versenkt” Incident 


“which the negotiations were entered 
“into, carried on, and brought to a con- 
“ clusion.” 

The first allusion to the United States 
in the Luxburg telegrams is the state- 
ment in his message of July 7 that “the 
“ pressure of North America in regard to 
“ shipping iron, coal, and paper is great, 
“but not irresistible.” On July 19 Lux- 
burg said in a message: “ The President 
“has the firm intention of setting the 
“Council of Ministers against North 
“ America.” On July 10 Luxburg had 
said: “ The President, in the course of a 
“long interview, protested his friendship 
“for Germany.” Luxburg sent this mes- 
sage to Berlin on Aug. 1: 

The President has at last made up his 
mind to conclude a secret agreement with 
Chile and Bolivia with regard to a mutual 
rapprochement for protection vis-a-vis 
North America before the conference 
idea is taken up. Saguier, with friendly 
Under Secretary of State and full powers, 
is on his way to * * * and Santiago. 
Count von Luxburg in various tele- 

grams appealed to his Government to 
send a German submarine squadron to 
Argentine waters, and finally, in August, 
he received a message from Foreign Min- 
ister von Kiihlmann in Berlin, empower- 
ing Luxburg “to announce a submarine 
“visit should the politico-military situa- 
“tion allow.” 

There are also highly significant allu- 
sions in the dispatches to secret means of 
“underground” communication which 
Luxburg and the Berlin Foreign Office 
believed they possessed, although the 
possession of these confidential dis- 
patches by the American Government in- 
dicates that many of the messages were 
falling into the hands of the American 
Government as fast as sent. 


The secret agreement between the Ar- 
gentine President and the Berlin Govern- 
ment, indicated by the notes made pub- 
lic, was to the effect that the German 
Government would agree to spare Argen- 
tine ships from attacks by German sub- 
marines, while President Irigoyen prom- 








ised to keep Argentine ships out of the 


submarine blockade area. 


The subject took definite form in this 
message to Luxburg from the German 


Minister of Foreign Affairs: 


[Telegram.] 

Berlin to Buenos Aires, about July 24, 
1917; No. 149. 

Proposal agreed to if formulated in the 
following terms: Germany allows six 
ships of moderate size in the blockade 
area while on their present journey here 
and back, provided they are not convoyed. 
Instructions are being issued accordingly. 
As it is not absolutely certain that infor- 
mation can be given in time, compensa- 
tion is agreed to in case a ship is unin- 
tentionally sunk. Argentina promises that 
in future her ships will keep away from 
the blockade area, and Argentine ships 
are to remain unharmed if they neither 
carry contraband nor undertake any hos- 
tile enterprise. I authorize you to sign @ 
protocol in accordance with this. 

If the palliative [paragraph?] above re- 
ferred to cannot be obtained, you should 
declare to the President verbally that the 
Imperial Government, in full appreciation 
of the value of the continuance of the his- 
toric friendship between the two coun- 
tries, entertains a well-founded confidence 
that incidents productive of harm to Ar- 
gentine ships will not occur again in the 
future, 

Very secret, for your personal informa- 
tion: Argentine ships will be treated 
with forbearance, as far as they can be 
recognized. It is quite impossible to make 
an express communication to that effect 
to the Argentine Government, on account 
of other neutrals and of military consid- 
erations. The Gesired Toro note will be 
handed to the Argentine Minister, 

(Signed) ZIMMERMANN, 


Luxburg had continued for many weeks 
to advise the Foreign Office to delay 
giving Argentina a definite answer re- 
garding the sinking of the Toro and 
other Argentine ships, thus using the 
dilatory tactics employed against the 
United States earlier in the war; but on 
Aug. 18 he outlined a definite basis for 
a secret agreement on the submarine 


issue: 
[Telegram.] 

Buenos Aires to Berlin, Aug. 18, 1917; 
No. 99. 

Reference to your telegram No. 166. 
Secret. I have had a long and agitated 
conference with President. He is con- 
scious that there have been errors in the 
past and has firm intention of adhering 
to neutrality, and it is asserted that all 
pending conflicts may be settled on loyal 
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broad lines on a basis of mutual con- 
fidence. He recommends that an early 
settlement should be arrived at. 

First, instead of there being a protocol, 
Argentine ships should, on the one hand, 
tacitly be spared, and, on the other, pre- 
vented from going to sea. As a matter 
of fact, the use of the Argentine flag has 
latterly been refused repeatedly; more- 
over, shipbuilding material is exhausted. 

Secondly, as regards note of your Excel- 
lency or of the Imperial Legation, the 
lines of which were telegraphed to Molina 
at the President’s wish, a large-hearted 
solution should be arrived at out of 
friendship. There should be assurance 
that Argentine ships will not be harmed 
and that freedom of movement will be 
allowed them, in accordance with inter- 
national law. As regards Toro indem- 
nity, there should be the same procedure 
as in the case of the Monte Protegido, 
but ship’s value should only come in so 
far as it is not covered by insurance. 
The President deserves confidence. 

(Signed) LUXBURG. 

There are interesting references in the 
Luxburg telegrams to the establishment 

of a powerful wireless station in Argen- 
tina with the German Government “as 
sleeping partner ” in the operating com- 
pany. This was apparently just be- 
ginning in July to try to receive mes- 
sages from Nauen, Germany. 

The most significant of the dispatches 
bearing on the attempt of Luxburg to 
create a secret South American coalition 
against the United States and “ to carry 
out Germany’s South American policy ” 
after the war is the following: 

[Telegram. ] 

Buenos Aires to Santiago, Chile, July 
19, 1917; No. 64. 

With reference to your posted cipher 
dispatch 1,730, I congratulate you on the 
solution arrived at. As long as Cuile is 
neutral, Germany will be able, after the 
war, to carry out her South American 
policy just as well, if not more easily, 
in opposition to an infatuated and mis- 
guided Argentina as with Argentina on 
her side. All sensible men here, even 
Zeballos, allow that Chile is obviously 
better governed than Argentina; more- 
over, the situation here is by no means 
incapable of solution. The President has 
the firm intention of setting the Council 
of Ministers against North America. Use 
the above confidentially. 

(Signed) LUXBURG. 

The publication of these telegrams in 
Buenos Aires caused anti-German rioting 
the following day, but the disturbances 
were soon quieted. 
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Prussianism in German Education 
By Walter S. Smoot 


Message to Congress, April 2, 

1917, made this rather startling 

statement: “ We have no quarrel 
“with the German people. We have no 
“feeling toward them but one of sym- 
“pathy and friendship.” This senti- 
ment has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, both in America and abroad, 
meeting with favor in some quarters, but 
with sharp criticism in others. “ Why,” 
say the critics, “it is the German peo- 
“ple who compose the Kaiser’s armies, 
“ which have shot down our brothers and 
“our sons; it is the German people who 
“man the submarines, which murder 
“women and babies on the seas; it is the 
“German people who laud the brutal 
“ autocracy of their rulers to the skies— 
“shall we not, therefore, adjudge them 
“deserving of no mercy or forgiveness 
“from us and crush them in common 
“ruin with their masters?” 

The reply given is that the German 
people during these four years have 
been held fast in the grip and spell of 
that “ Thing without conscience or honor ” 
—Prussianism—and that the most power- 
ful instrument of their enslavement has 
been the Prussian system of education. 

For fifty years, while Prussia was 
gathering her strength for the struggle 
to dominate Europe, and again, for forty 
years more, while the empire was pre- 
paring for its dash for world supremacy, 
Prussianism, in classroom and in text- 
book, has been and is subtly at work 
upon the German mind. By these chan- 
nels it has inculeated loyalty to the 
House of Hohenzollern and to the mo- 
narchical principle; it has sought to im- 
bue the German from earliest youth with 
its own vision of a national destiny of 
greater power on land and ‘on sea than 
the Empire has ever known, and it has 
preached the essential infallibility of the 
Fatherland and the transcendant excel- 
lence of German Kultur and achieve- 
ments, tending to foster German belief 
in the Emperor’s maxim, “ We are the 
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salt of the earth.” So, by August, 1914, 
the German people had been trained to 
think in the same artificial terms as the 
Government itself, and rose as one man 
against the enemies of Prussian bureau- 
cracy; a nation had been fanaticized— 
discipline was secured and efficiency 
promoted. 


Imperial Control of Education 


Patriotic instruction in the schools of 
Prussia and Germany with a view to the 
promotion of military efficiency was be- 
gun with great success during the 
period of Prussian regeneration in the 
time of Napoleon, and has been regarded 
as of prime importance ever since the 
formation of the empire. Prince Bis- 
marck expressed the attitude of the era 
of the first German Emperor, William 
I., (1857-1888,) toward patriotic instruc- 
tion in the German schools, when he 
said: 

The mighty influence which the schools 
exercise in the education of the nation 
consists in this, that the German child, 
when handed over to the teacher, is like 
a blank sheet of paper, and all that is 
written upon it during the course of ele- 
mentary education is written with indeli- 
ble ink, and will last through life. The 
soul of the child is like wax. Therefore, 
he who directs the school directs the coun- 
try’s future. 

The present Kaiser has been especially 
active in this direction; in a speech de- 
livered on May Day, 1889, within a. year 
of his accession to the throne, he made 
very clear his conception of the great 
first duty of the German schools: 

For a long time my attention has been 
engaged by the thought of making the 
school in its various grades useful in com- 
bating the spread of socialistic and com- 
munistic ideas. Upon the school, first of 
all, will fall the duty, by cherishing rever- 
ence for God and love of the Fatherland, 
of laying the foundation for a sound con- 
ception of political and social relations. 

It has been very largely through the 
influence of Emperor William that the 
amount of time devoted to the study of 
the ancient languages in Germany has 








been materially reduced; the extra time 
so gained has been ordered to be utilized 
for additional instruction in German, 
in history, and in geography, subjects 
which are considered by the authorities 
to be of the greatest educational impor- 
tance. According to the Prussians, the 
teachers’ knowledge of German is to be 
measured by their ability “to excite in 
“the hearts of our youth ardor for the 
“ German language, German nationality, 
“ (deutsches Volkstum,) and German 
“greatness of spirit, (deutsche Geistes- 
“ grésse)”; their knowledge of history 
by their “ ability to impart such instruc- 
“tion in history as will promote patriot- 
“ism in their young pupils, * * * to 
“nourish in their pupils love for the 
“Fatherland and for the ruling dynas- 
“ty”; their knowledge of geography 
by the stress they place “on the knowl- 
“edge of the Fatherland, its character, 
“its political divisions, its civilization on 
“the material side, (materielle Kultur,) 
“and its commercial relations with for- 
“eign lands.” 


Adoration of the Kaiser 


Prussian patriotic instruction neces- 
sarily starts out with the inculcation of 
exaggerated conceptions of loyalty to the 
powerful, the magnificent, the terrible, 
the paternal, the kind, the loving Head 
of the State—the Emperor. Steadfast 
adherence to the House of Hohenzollern 
and to the monarchical principle for 
which it stands are carefully taught 
along with devotion to the great Father 
Nation. Exceptional ability to arouse love 
for the ruling dynasty in the minds of 
the young is a decisive qualification in 
the consideration of normal graduates 
for teachers’ appointments. 

The manifest efforts of the German 
Government to inculcate a very personal 
loyalty to the Kaiser begin with little 
tots just learning to read. The delight- 
ful mutual love between the War Lord 
and his subjects is affirmed thus: “ The 
“Kaiser has many soldiers. He loves 
“us all. We love him, too.” The long 
shadow cast by Prussian militarism 
across the minds of German children is 
seen in an account, written in 1914 just 
before the war, telling of all the younger 
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boys of a certain school marching in 
straight, stiff rows by two of their own 
classmates, a boy and a girl, who con- 
ducted themselves as Kaiser and Kaiserin 
on a review of the troops! 


The adoration of the present Kaiser in 
the German textbooks is extended almost 
imperceptibly to many of the great rulers 
of the Hohenzollern line. Frederick the 
Great, who did much to launch the 
“scrap of paper” and “military neces- 
sity ” theories of Prussianism, which are 
finding their culmination in the present 
war, is spoken of as “ the most powerful 
“example of unqualified and complete 
“devotion to the State,” the only fault 
found with him being that he preferred 
French to German culture. It was the 
leadership of the German Army by the 
German Princes that made possible the 
victories of 1866 and 1870, and it is only 
by the German people following the lead- 
ership of their Emperor and their Princes 
that the mighty destiny the future has in 
store for the Fatherland can be attained. 


Anti-Socialist Teachings Fail 


The Emperor himself has regarded the 
schools as ideal means for strengthening 
his throne by the inculcation of support 
of the monarchical principle in the minds 
of his people and by combating the doc- 
trines of socialism, which have ever cast 
their grim shadow across his crown. In 
consequence, the regulations for the 
lower schools of Prussia require that it 
must be clearly explained to the child 
“how the monarchical form of the State 
“jis best adapted to protect the family, 
“freedom, justice, and welfare of the in- 
“ dividual”; and in an imperial rescript 
of the 1st of May, 1889, the Kaiser or- 
dered: “The school must endeavor to 
“create in the young the conviction that 
“the teachings of social democracy con- 
“travene not only the Divine command 
“and Christian morals, but are, more- 
“over, impracticable.” In compliance 
with the imperial order, the official Plan 
of Instruction for the higher schools of 
Prussia provides that, in connection with 
the discussion of German social and eco- 
nomic questions, the teacher must present 
the subject to his pupils in such a light 
as “to enable them to form a clear and 
“calm judgment of the dangers attending 
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“the unjustifiable social ambitions of the 
“ present day.” 

But, in spite of all that the authorities 
have been able to do, their efforts to 
combat the teachings of socialism have 
been effectually met by an active pro- 
Socialist propaganda which has brought 
about the glaring failure of the German 
schools to instill into their students 
those “laissez faire” beliefs which the 
Imperial Government has prescribed for 
the internal composure of the Fatherland. 
Rather, many of the teachers are in se- 
cret accordance with the anti-war and 
anti-monarchist principles of the pop- 
ular party, and Socialist leaflets and 
pamphlets have been put in the hands 
of school children everywhere. The ef- 
fect is seen in the surly though impo- 
tent discontent of the people all through 
Prussia, especially in Berlin, and in the 
industrial towns of Saxony. It is the 
custom when the Reichstag adjourns for 
it to give three cheers for the Emperor, 
but before the war the _ Socialist 
members used to leave the hall in a body 
before that pledge of loyalty was given, 
as a symbol of their opposition to the 
Imperial German Government in all its 
works and in all its ways; and in this 
action they were supported by their 
constituents, 3,000,000 in number, or 
about one-third of the educated-in-pa- 
triotism German electorate, who are, ac- 
cording to the Emperor, “fellows with- 
“out a Fatherland and enemies of their 
“nation! ” 


Teachings of Pan-Germanism 


The Prussian teaching perhaps most 
dangerous to the peace of Europe is that 
of the necessity for Germanic expansion 
to include all territories in which, by 
reason of the Teutonic race of their in- 
habitants, of their weakness, or other 
cause, conditions are favorable to such 
imperial occupation—a teaching known 
to us as Pan-Germanism. The reason- 
ing and demands of the Pan-Germanists 
have been made known to America 
through the impudently frank and ex- 
treme writings of General Friedrich von 
Bernhardi, whose books, so Germans 
say, are taken far more seriously abroad 
than at home. To admit this contention 
in part is only just, but that von Bern- 
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hardi’s propositions are not the mere 
rantings of an unbalanced chauvinist is 
seen in the extent to which they have 
found their way into the German schools. 


In domestic fields, the Pan-German 
scheme contemplates the acquisition by 
Germany, or the domination by her, in 
whole or in great part, of the territories 
embraced in mediaeval times by the Holy 
Roman Empire. This would mean the 
retention of Alsace-Lorraine and Hol- 
stein; the annexation of Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, Holland, Switzerland, part of 
the French county of Franche-Comté, 
and the Russian provinces on the Baltic; 
also the subjugation of Austria. 

The plan is no sentimental nonentity; 
the German student calls the territories 
once ruled by his mediaeval ancestors 
das deutsche Reich. He listens to the 
statement in his textbook that “the 
“empire furnishes since the Treaty of 
“Verdun (843) for more than a thou- 
“sand years a unity, even if at times 
“only held loosely together by the Ger- 
“man Kaiser idea,” that “its chief con- 
“stituent part is the [present] German 
“Empire,” and consequently has been 
made to take the name and its signif- 
icance very seriously. He, therefore, 
believes that expiation must be made, 
not by his own country, for such crimes 
as the occupation of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the invasion of Belgium, but by the peo- 
ples of those districts for the crime of 
resisting their German “brothers” 
marching across the border to subju- 
gate them! 


The Bagdad Railway 


In foreign fields, the Pan-German 
aims are well known. They contemplate 
a straight road from Berlin to the great 
commercial heart of the Far East— 
through Austria-Hungary, Serbia, Bul- 
garia, and Constantinople to, and be- 
yond, Bagdad—the preservation of that 
great project known as the Bagdad Rail- 
way Enterprise. 

Then, too, the necessity of extending 
German trade and influence by settling 
her surplus population in colonies is 
emphasized at every opportunity, and 
The Day when German power on the 
seas shall be supreme has been made a 
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subject of inspiration and longing to the 
young. An elementary geography con- 
tains this significant statement: 

If now the question is asked what peo- 
ples have contributed most to the colo- 
nization of the globe, the answer is, in an- 
tiquity the Greeks, in mediaeval and mod- 
ern times transitionally the Romanic, but 
mainly the Germanic peoples. 

The textbooks for higher schools ex- 
pand this statement into impassioned 
arguments in which all history is ran- 
sacked to furnish accounts of achieve- 
ments of German geographers and ex- 
plorers with a view to justifying their 
contention that Germany is entitled to 
a larger “place in the sun” than she 
now has. ~The textbook writers have 
left direct advocacy of military and 
naval conquest of these imperial domains 
to the Emperor and to such militarists as 
von Bernhardi, but, between the lines, 
their conviction is plain that Germany’s 
“place in the sun” must be obtained by 
war on land and on sea. 


Disparagement of Foreign Peoples 


In preaching this gospel of expansion 
the German educators have been at some 
pains to make its fulfillment seem easy 
by disparaging the foreign peoples with 
whose rights it conflicts. The keynote 
to this phase of German patriotic in- 
struction was struck by the Prussian 
program of 1902 for higher schools, 
which stated that the “history of na- 
“tions outside of Germany is to be con- 
“sidered only as it is of importance for 
“German history.” 


A study of some of the Prussian text- 
books reveals some gross errors which 
are startling in view of Germany’s ante- 
bellum reputation as the home of exact 
and scientific scholarship; for instance, 
one historian in connection with “ The 
“North American Civil War” maintains 
that the inhabitants of the North were 
“ preponderatingly Germanic and Prot- 
“estant,” while those of the South were 
“Romanic and Catholic”! The same 
writer makes a statement which strikes 
an unpleasant chord in American hearts 
at the present time: “The relation of 
“the United States to Germany has in- 
“creased in warmth since the 12,000,000 
“German citizens of the United States 


“have become more deeply conscious of 
“their Germanism (Deutschtum) and of 
“their connection in spirit with the 
“United Fatherland, (Deutscher-Amer- 
“ ikanischer National Bund.) ” 


Since Anglo-German hatred and sus- 
picion became acute only within the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities, one does not find in the text- 
books many well-defined attempts to dis- 
parage England. One does find, how- 
ever, the now oft-repeated charge of 
“ British perfidy ”—of, England’s having 
provoked and engineered Continental dif- 
ficulties and wars for her own advan- 
tage. This is directly stated by one 
writer in a discussion of the Franco- 
German and_ Russo-Turkish wars: 
“England derived again, as she has for 
“two centuries, great advantage from 
“the wars of Continental_powers.” The 
British conquest of India is sharply 
criticised: “The English domain of in- 
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“in further India, for the most part at- 
“ tended by the exercise of extreme crafti- 
“ness and cruelty.” English hostility 
toward Germany is alluded to thus: 
“The increase of the German Navy, con- 
“stant and with complete self-conscious- 
“ness of its purpose, is followed by the 
“ English with unfriendly eyes, and there 
“are, despite all mutual efforts for a 
“better understanding, very influential 
“circles in England which hold that an 
“enfeeblement of Germany is necessary 
“to secure Great Britain’s position as a 
“world power.” 


The German writers have not minced 
words in their preservation of the ancient 
feeling of enmity between Germany and 
France. The “decadent French” is a 
German cry much older than “the per- 
fidious British.” They are called in a 
questionable spirit of peace and good-will 
“the hated French,” (verhassten Fran- 
zosen,) and the story of their defeats is 
minutely told and openly rejoiced at. In 
short, France is the hereditary foe of 
Germany, (Erbfeind;) the feeling of Ger- 
many toward the great Gallic nation 
gleams out in a passage which has passed 
through countless reprintings and has 
been handed down through generations 
from the days when Prussia lay prostrate 
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under the yoke of Napoleon: “ We’ll red- 
“den the iron with blood, with hangman’s 
“blood, with Frenchman’s blood. Oh! 
“sweet day of revenge! That sounds 
“good to all Germans; that is the great 
“ cause! ” 


German Race Egotism 


The saddest and one of the most dan- 
gerous aspects of Prussian education is 
the national egotism, the exaggerated 
race consciousness, it has produced in the 
mind of the German Nation. A German 
historian, Lauer, asserts complacently 
that Germans have never been defeated 
except when fighting against other Ger- 
mans. Other writers pass in review be- 
fore their youthful readers the contribu- 
tions of great Germans like Helmholtz, 
Réntgen, Nietzsche, Goethe, Lessing, 
Schiller, and Kant to the scientific and in- 
tellectual thought of the world, and, over- 
come by their own vision of the great- 
ness of the German race, burst into paeans 
of national self-glorification, ending in 
such refrains as “the Germass are 
“the civilized people of Europe, and all 
“yeal civilization elsewhere * * * is 


“due to German blood.” Is Emperor 


William, then, so very much out of sym- 
pathy with his people when, amid much 
florid rhetoric, he exclaims, “‘ We are the 
salt of the earth ”? 


Even more significant is the attitude 
of educators toward the nineteenth cent- 
ury wars between Germany and the 
neighboring States. There is the story of 
the partitions of Poland, to the foreign 
historian planned and carried out by 
Frederick the Great from a greedy and 
unwarranted desire to extend the boun- 
daries of Prussia, but to the German 
warranted by the anarchy then existing 
in Poland and by the proposition that 
otherwise Russia would have seized all 
the spoil and with Slav barbarism shut 
out German civilization there. There 
is the story of the war between Austria 
and Prussia of 1866, to the foreign his- 
torian planned by the latter for the ex- 
press purpose of expelling the dominance 
of the former from German affairs and 
substituting her own therefor, but to the 
Prussian caused by Austria’s desire to 
recover Silesia and her jealousy of pos- 
sible Prussian annexations on the North 
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Sea. There is the story of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, to the foreign his- 
torian deliberately and confessedly plotted 
by Bismarck for the purpose of com- 
pleting the unification of Germany, but 
to the German it was provoked instead 
by the long-maturing Machiavellian in- 
trigues of Louis Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French! 


Not Responsible for This War 


In this teaching of “Germany ever 
innocent and victorious” is found the 
key of the fatal attitude of the German 
people toward the present war, in re- 
fusing to believe that the great Euro- 
pean struggle has been, on Germany’s 
part, from the beginning a war of con- 
quest launched by the Kaiser and the 
German military caste in their own time 
and for their own purposes of conquest 
and selfish power. Every enemy nation 
has had to bear the guilt and ruin of 
war, while the Fatherland has always 
emerged with the glory and indemnity 
of vindicated innocence; all these wars 
of past years are proved to be on the part 
of Germany wars of defense—all wars 
which the Fatherland has ever under- 
taken against a foreigner have been wars 
of defense. How, then, can the present 
be anything but such a defensive war, 
despite all that the smooth-tongued 
enemies of the Fatherland may say of 
the course of events leading to it? A 
little German girl, trained in these hypo- 
critical tenets of the Prussian teachers, 
writing to a friend in America in 1915, 
thus expresses for us the conclusion of 
the whole matter: “ We have waged no 
“wars of conquest. If we had done so 
“ Holstein, Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, and 
“the Russian provinces on the Baltic 
“would not have been torn from the 
“ empire.” 

It is this teaching which has set the 
German mind off from the rest of the 
world, incomprehensible to foreigners and 
uncomprehending the viewpoint of its 
foes. The extent to which the subtle in- 
fluence exerted by Prussianism in the 
classroom has fanaticized his mind is 
unknown to the German himself, for, 
like men of other nations, he uncon- 
sciously adopts many views formed dur- 











ing his impressionable years at school as 
the ripe and reasoned reflections of man- 
hood, and regards as axiomatic premises 
which his opponents will not admit. 
Thus, to him, the interests of his Father- 
land are the paramount consideration, 
and all the world shall not say nay to 
any possible measures he may take to 
promote them. Just as his devotion to 
his country, always right, and to his Em- 
peror impel him to the highest deeds of 
heroism, so does he expect from his coun- 
try and his Emperor a policy of rigorous 
severity toward the common enemy, and 
carries out relentlessly the orders they 
give him in pursuance of such a policy. 
The Fatherland, engaged in spreading 
the “ great white light” of German Kul- 
tur by the march of its victorious armies, 
can do no wrong! Very remarkable is 
this serene faith of the German people in 
the essential spotlessness and righteous- 
ness of the cause of their Fatherland in- 
spired by the Prussian system of educa- 
tion; and very dangerous it is, too! 


Prussian Education in America 


While we are voicing our indignation 
over the shameless exploitation of Ger- 
man children by the bureaucracy, let us 
awake to the fact that this same system 
of education is stretching out its tenta- 
cles to our own shores to infect our chil- 
dren with the deadly virus of pro-Ger- 
manism. If Bismarck’s maxim is true— 
that all that is written on the child’s mind 
during the course of his elementary edu- 
cation is written with indelible ink—all 
the more reason why we should carefully 
guard from the hideous rumors and 
falsehoods which are daily being manu- 
factured and spread abroad by Germany 
through her emissaries in the United 
States minds incapable of realizing the 
advantages of the American system of 
government and ready to assimilate 
teachings hostile to democracy. 

Yet there are teachers in the public 
schools all over the country who do not 
support the war or believe in Liberty 
Bonds, and who indulge in the German 
brand of “free speech” and call Gen- 
eral Joffre “one of the greatest mur- 
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derers of his generation.” That Ger- 
many realized the service which teachers 
in foreign countries would be able to 
render to her in time of hostilities is 
seen in the fact that prior to the war 
she established societies all over the 
world for the training of instructors in 
the German language and literature; so 
dangerous are the political tenets of 
these graduates of the schools of au- 
tocracy that the teacher of German has 
been called “a full-armed crusader for 
autocracy against democracy.” 


Results of Prussian Education 


Such are the teachings of Prussianism 
which the German system of education 
has preached to the sixty-five millions 
under the imperial eagles and to this 
world. They have been inspired through 
the centuries by the Hohenzollerns and 
by the ruling military caste under which 
Prussia, the “State of soldiers and of- 
ficials,” has taught Germany the om- 
nipotence of blood and iron. In that ° 
teaching Prussia caught and has held 
Germany in an iron grip, just as Bis- 
marck in 1870 meant: she should do. 
Thus Prussia has managed to attain her 
ends with remarkable precision, and she 
has attained them because she has 
scientifically adjusted means to ends; 
has trained and carefully chosen the of- 
ficials to whom she has intrusted the 
direction of her affairs; has hammered 
into her sons, in school and out of school, 
that discipline which makes them move 
forward in masses for a definite pur- 
pose; and, above all, has taught blind, 
implicit, unquestioning obedience to the 
State. These traditions, whoever may be 
their spokesman—William II., von Hin- 
denburg, or von Hertling—are now a 
state of mind on the part of the German 
people and have stiffened the German 
State. 

We are fighting, therefore, not to 
crush the German people, but to break 
the spell in which they are held by “ this 
intolerable Thing to which the masters 
of Germany have shown us the ugly 
face, a Thing without conscience or honor 
of covenanted peace.” 





Germany’s Purpose in Belgium 


Governor General von Bissing’s Remarkable Memoran- 
dum and Its Bearing on All Peace Negotiations 


R. ASQUITH, in the course of a de- 
| \ | bate in the British House of Com- 
mons, July 26, 1917, asked: “Is 
“Germany prepared not only to 
“ evacuate Belgium, not only to make full 
“reparation for the colossal mischief 
“and damage which have accompanied 
“her devastating occupation of the coun- 
“try and her practical enslavement of 
“large portions of the population, * * * 
“but to restore to Belgium not the 
“pretense of liberty, but complete and 
“unfettered and absolute independence? 
“T should like to know the German 
“Chancellor’s answer to that question, 
“not the answer of the Reichstag. I 
“ask the Chancellor that, I ask him now 
“as far as I may. It is a very simple 
“question.” The Chancellor did not 
reply, nor has there thus far been any 
official answer by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to this most fundamental of all 
the peace questions. Its attitude, how- 
ever, is indicated by the semi-official 
Lokal-Anzeiger’s retort: “ Asquith is 
“sufficiently worldly wise to under- 
“stand that with the exception of a few 
“fantastic people nobody in our country 
“intends to deliver Belgium up to Eng- 
“land and France again.” 

This question of what shall be done 
with Belgium is one of the chief causes 
of friction between the Liberal and Con- 
servative elements in the Reichstag. 
The Pan-German militarists demand an- 
nexation, while the minority Socialists, 
led by Haase, are bitterly against pro- 
longing the war for this or any other 
phase of conquest. It is significant that 
Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, in his statement of the 
Central Powers’ peace terms on Christ- 
mas Day at Brest-Litovsk, while making 
no specific mention of Belgium, declared 
that “it is not the intention of the (Teu- 
tonic) allies to deprive of political in- 
dependence those nations which lost it 
during the war.” The purpose of Ger- 


many, however, to retain some kind of 
control over Belgium is indicated by its 
policy of administration in that country. 


In accordance with a recommendation 
made by the late Governor General von 
Bissing, the splitting of Belgium into 
two districts, separating the Flemish and 
Walloon elements, has long been an im- 
portant part of the invader’s policy. An 
imperial order issued on June 14, 1917, 
appointed Herr Schaibele, a Baden of- 
ficial, as administrative chief of the 
Flemish part of Belgium, with a resi- 
dence at Brussels, while Herr Haniel, a 
Prussian official, was appointed to rule 
over the Walloon district with a resi- 
cence at Namur. Since then the larger 
Belgian cities have not ceased to protest 
against this German policy of separa- 
tion. The City Council of Brussels in 
November, 1917, voted a resolution pro- 
testing in the name of the Belgian Con- 
stitution and laws against the German 
decrees of April 9 and Oct. 6 relative 
to the Flemish and Walloon régimes, by 
means of which the nation was to be 
irremediably divided. The document 
concludes with these words: 

The Common Council protests, finally, 
in the name of the future of the nation. 
It is determined that at no time and in 
no country shall there be any doubt about 
the real sentiments and will of the Bel- 
gian people. The Belgian Nation desires 
to be the master of its own destinies. It 
refuses its adhesion to all measures which 
the occupying forces have adopted with- 
out consulting it. It is resolved that 
this determination shall appear. unal- 
tered, firm, indubitable, on the day when 
peace negotiations begin, and when, in 
the language of eminent statesmen, the ,. 
reign of law shall be subscituted defini- 
tively for the transient reign of force. 


When Baron von Bissing, for two 
years Governor General of Belgium, died 
in April, 1917, he left among his papers 
an extraordinary “ political testament ” 
embodying his deliberate conclusions re- 
garding the policy which Germany 
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should follow in Belgium after the war. 
This significant memorandum was pub- 
lished in the Hamburger Nachrichten 
and the Deutsche Tageszeitung, and ex- 
tracts from it were given in CURRENT 
HistoRY MAGAZINE for August, 1917, 
but the full text in English was not ob- 
tainable until near the end of the year. 
It is now reproduced in these pages as 
one of the important historic documents 
of the war. 

Baron von Bissing’s frank and insis- 
tent demand for the annexation of Bel- 


Text of General von 


Following is the full text of the memo- 
randum prepared by General Moritz F. 
von Bissing, Governor General of con- 
quered Belgium, 1915-17, insisting that 
the Imperial Government should make 
no peace terms that do not include the 
permanent sacrifice of Belgian liberty to 
German ambition: 

It is a curious fact that in enemy coun- 
tries, in France and England particular- 
ly, the men at the helm express them- 
selves quite freely regarding their war 
aims, in spite of the reverses suffered 
on the various fronts. As at the out- 
break of this world war, which is con- 
stantly extending its scope, so today the 
parceling out or annihilation of Germany 
is demanded; and this although German 
armies have made victory a matter of 
habit, as it were, and are in firm posses- 
sion of huge expanses of the enemy coun- 
try. 

Without paying the slightest heed to 
the military situation, or hesitating at 
the sacrifice of treasure and men to 
which the powers allied against us vainly 
committed themselves, the anti-German 
press is without exception blinded by a 
strange kind of self-hypnotism. The ex- 
travagance of the war aims of our op- 
ponents, who set as little value on our 
own successes as on those already won 
by our allies, obviously makes it impos- 
sible to dream of a peace in the near fu- 
ture which shall be both honorable and 
acceptable to Germany. 

In defense of her independence, and 
to assure her future, Germany must con- 


gium is the fullest official statement 
thus far on record of the Junker-Pan 
German attitude on the whole subject. 
The conflict in Germany between the 
von Bissing view and the Socialist no- 
annexation view has a direct bearing 
on every attempt of the Central Powers 
to state their peace terms. Thus the 
very crux of the war issue as it existed 
at the beginning of 1918 is found be- 
tween Mr. Asquith’s question, just 
quoted, and the document of Baron von 
Bissing, which apears below. 


Bissing’s Memorandum 


tinue the struggle till the moment when 
she will be in a position to compel peace, 
sword in hand—a peace that will secure 
her ends and, if possible, be a lasting 
one. Only then will it be fitting to par- 
ticularize our peace terms; of this many 
Germans, the Imperial Chancellor (von . 
Bethmann Hollweg) among them, are 
convinced, though our enemies hold the 
opposite view. 


A Policy of Silence 


Ordinary prudence leads us to avoid 
dividing opinion at home in regard to 
these serious problems, namely: What 
guarantees must we exact from both 
the Eastern and the Western Powers? 
How shall we best protect ourselves, 
politically and in a military sense? How 
shall we get what is demanded by the 
exigencies of our economic conditions? 
Even if our enemies—because they try 
to raise illusory hopes and to deceive us 
as to their waning strength and confi- 
dence—were to interpret as weakness 
our silence with regard to our war aims, 
yet, out of respect for neutrals whom the 
Entente endeavors at one time to influ- 
ence and at another threatens, we must 
rersist in this silence till we are in a po- 
sition to speak categorically, (bis wir so 
wirkungsvoll wie moeglich auftreten 
koennen.) 


The statements made by the Chancel- 
lor in reply to questions raised by the 
Social Democrats should also have quiet- 
ed those people who demand that our war 
aims be made public, so that the German 
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people may know why it must go on 
fighting and subject itself to fresh sacri- 
fices. But I doubt whether it will ever 
be possible to bring conviction to circles 
which desire an immediate peace, either 
because they cherish the illusory idea 
that reconciliation is a matter of prac- 
tical politics, or because they are im- 
patient for a peace which, as premature, 
could only be a transitory one. In these 
circles, composed wholly of Social Demo- 
crats, the determination of our people to 
carry through the task to which they 
have set their hand is overlooked, while 
the strength of England’s resistance is 
exaggerated. These folk, therefore, be- 
lieve that England will never decide to 
make peace until we have evacuated Bel- 
gium and restored it to its pre-war con- 
dition—Belgium, almost the whole of 
which we have managed to conquer after 
fierce fighting and countless sacrifices. 


Must Not Give Belgium Up 


I will not enter into the disputed 
question whether England is invincible, 
and whether she possesses so much 
strength that, notwithstanding the 


threatening of the English world-em- 


pire, and notwithstanding the ever- 
multiplying signs that England’s vital 
nerve has been struck in the West and 
in the East, she can still stake every- 
thing in order to tear Belgium from us, 
in order to force us to restore Belgium 
to Anglo-French influence, and in order 
also to achieve the recovery by Belgium 
of her original frontiers, which in future 
will not be on the Channel, but be pushed 
forward to the eastern frontier of Bel- 
gium. I intend only to expand the views 
which I have already expressed, and to 
speak of the “ dira necessitas,” or rather 
the sacred duty, that we should retain 
Belgium for our influence and sphere of 
power, and in the interests of Germany’s 
security that we should not give Bel- 
gium up. 

My confident hope needs, indeed, still 
to be realized—that the final military 
decision shall constitute victory for us. 
But we must already be quite clear 
about the fact that a restored Belgium, 
whether declared a neutral country or 
not, will not only be forced over natural- 
ly into the camp of our enemies, but will 
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be actually drawn over by them. Even 
if one liked to cling to illusions about 
reconciliation, and even if one were able 
to create guarantees by treaties ever so 
good, Belgium will in every respect be de- 
veloped and employed as a concentration 
area and outpost position for our 
enemies. 


Preparing for Another War 


I shall now indicate the strategic im- 
portance of Belgium for a future war. 
In order to be able to conduct the present 
war offensively at all, the German Su- 
preme Command was forced to march 
through Belgium, and in this process the 
right wing of the German Army had to 
push itself laboriously along the edge of 
the Dutch province of Limburg. Strate- 
gically, the objective of the present war, 
as regards the Western theatre, should 
consist in our obtaining elbow room, in 
order that in any new war whatever we 
should be able to operate with our army 
against France and England. If the re- 
sult of the present war were the con- 
tinued existence of an independent Bel- 
gian State, the operations would have to 
be conducted differently and under great- 
er difficulties than at the beginning of 
the present war; for the aim of France 
and England will be, in conjunction with 
an allied or strongly influenced Belgium, 
to anticipate the German Army. It will, 
therefore, rightly be asked whether in 
such circumstances it can be possible to 
guarantee the freedom of operations of 
the German right wing, and whether the 
advance of these groups of armies to 
conduct a new war offensively is pos- 
sible. 

But the present war has also shown 
that the possession of the German in- 
dustrial areas is a vital question for our 
ability to hold out and for an energetic 
conduct of the war; they cannot possibly 
be protected unless we hold and defend 
an area in advance of the Rhine. In this 
respect the present German frontier is 
not enough. A Belgium fortified by the 
military strength of England and France 
is a definite menace to our industrial dis- 
tricts, whose factories are so important 
for the provision of our army. If Eng- 
land continues to dominate Belgium in 
times of peace, she will not shrink from 











the attempt to force Holland—just as 
she has now forced Greece—to abandon 
her neutrality, or to make herself service- 
able for the military operations of Eng- 
land. It is, therefore, requisite to secure 
for all time, by far advanced defensive 
lines, the auxiliary resources indispen- 
sable for our conduct of war, and so to 
guarantee the freedom of operation of 
our right wing, and to widen in desirable 
fashion the area of our concentration and 
advance. 


Using Belgian Coal Mines 


Before leaving the sphere of military 
strategy, I must also refer to the fact 
that the Belgian industrial districts are 
of great value, not only in peace, but 
also in the event of war. A neutral Bel- 
gium, or a Belgium made subject to 
Anglo-French influence, with her mu- 
nition factories, her metal industry and 
her coal, strengthens the fighting force 
and power of resistance of the country 
in the same way as our industrial dis- 
tricts do for us. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent Belgian in- 
dustry from serving the armament pol- 
icy of our enemies. 

The advantages which we have been 
able during the present war to obtain 
from Belgian industry, by the removal 
of machinery and so on, are as impor- 
tant as the disadvantages which our en- 
emies have suffered through lack of this 
addition to their fighting strength. 

When one considers the importance 
of Belgium as the theatre of our armies’ 
advance, and as territory which favors 
our further operations, both offensively 
and defensively, there can be no further 
doubt that a frontier which, is quite 
falsely described as the line of the 
Meuse, and is to be protected by the 
fortresses of Liége and Namur, is inade- 
quate. No, our frontier—in the interest 
also of our sea power—must be pushed 
forward to the sea. 

The immediate importance of the Bel- 
gian industrial districts for our conduct 
of war by no means exhausts the sub- 
ject. The war of weapons will in future 
be accompanied by a harder economic 
war than is the case today. Without 
coal what would have become of our 
policy of industrial exchange, not only 
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with Holland, but also with far distant 
northern countries. The annual Belgian 
production of 23,000,000 tons of coal has 
given us a monopoly on the Continent, 
which has helped to maintain our vital- 
ity. In addition to these factors, which 
are of importance in a new war, the pro- 
tection of our economic interests in Bel- 
gium, even in time of peace, is of ines- 
timable importance. 


A Neutral Belgium Impossible 

A Belgium whose independence is re- 
stored will never be neutral, but will 
submit to the protection of France and 
England. If we do not hold Belgium, 
administer Belgium in future for our in- 
terests, and protect Belgium by force of 
arms, our trade and industry will lose the 
position that they have won in Belgium, 
and perhaps will never recover them. 
The threat to German interests at Ant- 
werp is obvious, and the result will be 
inevitable the moment Germany gives up 
Belgium. There can be no doubt that 
this country will enter into close economic 
union with England and France as soon 
as it feels itself independent once more. 
The Belgian Government and the poli- 
ticians who have fled to London are 
working quite openly for this object. We 
shall of course never desire to kill Bel- 
gian industry, but by the imposition of 
special laws we must bring it under the 
same conditions of production as Ger- 
man industry. We can incorporate Bel- 
gian industry in our industrial organiza- 
tions, and so, in our own interest, make 
it a lever for the fixing of prices in the 
world market. If we lost Antwerp we 
should lose not only the port and our in- 
fluence over railway rates, &c., but above 
all we should lose the powerful influence 
which Antwerp possesses as a trade and 
money centre, especially in South Amer- 
ica. All these forces would naturally 
turn against us as soon as they were re- 
leased. 

History has already shown how little 
trust could be placed in a neutral Bel- 
gium before the war and at the beginning 
of the war, and if, as one must, one ap- 
preciates the value of such historic 
truths, we can never allow ourselves to 
be induced to let Belgium, at the conclu- 
sion of peace, revive as a neutral country. 
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Must Be Under German Heel 


Just as was the case before the war, a 
neutral Belgium, or an independent Bel- 
gium based upon treaties of a different 
kind, will succumb to the disastrous in- 
fluence of England and France, and to 
the effort of America to exploit Belgian 
resources. Against all this our only 
weapon is the policy of power, and this 
policy must see to it that the Belgian 
population, now still hostile to us, shall 
adapt itself and subordinate itself, if only 
gradually, to the German domination. 

It is also necessary that, by a peace 
which will secure the linking up of Bel- 
gium with Germany, we shall be able to 
give the necessary protection to the Ger- 
mans who have settled in the country. 
This protection will be of quite special 
importance to us for the future battle of 
the world markets. In the same way, it 
is only by complete domination of Bel- 
gium that we can utilize for German in- 
terests the capital created by Belgian 
savings and the Belgian companies which 
already exist in large numbers in the 
countries of our enemies. We must keep 
under our control the considerable Bel- 
gian accumulations of capital in Turkey, 
the Balkans, and China. 

Among the German interests in Bel- 
gium is also the Flemish movement, 
which has already made good progress; 
it would be struck an incurable blow if 
we do not extend our policy of power 
over Belgium. We have among the 
Flemings many open and very many still 
undeclared friends, who are ready to join 
the great circle of German world inter- 
ests. That will also be very important 
for the future policy of Holland. But 
as soon as we remove our protecting hand 
the Flemish movement will be branded 
by the Walloons and Frenchlings as pro- 
German, and will be completely suppres- 
sed. The Flemish question is not yet 
settled, and I do not entertain any rash 
hopes of seeing the Flemings lighten our 
task of governing Belgium. We must do 
everything without delay to repress 
boundless hopes on the part of the Flem- 
ings. Some of them dream of an inde- 
pendent State of Flanders, with a King 
to govern it, and of complete separation. 

It is true that we must protect the 
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Flemish movement, but never must we 
lend hand to make the Flemings com- 
pletely independent. The Flemings with 
their antagonistic attitude to the Wal- 
loons will, as a Germanic tribe, con- 
stitute a strengthening of Germanism. 


Ruthless Policy the Best 


Belgium must be seized and held, as 
it now is, and as it must be in future. 
It is only by the most simple possible so- 
lution of the Belgian problem that we 
shall satisfy an important condition of 
our future position in the world. If we 
abandon part of Belgium, or if we make 
a part of it, such as the territory of 
Flanders, into an independent Flemish 
state, we shall not only be creating con- 
siderable difficulties for ourselves, but 
we shall be depriving ourselves of the 
considerable advantages and aids which 
can be afforded us only by Belgium as 
a whole under German administration. 

If only on account of the necessary 
bases for our fleet, and in order not to 
cut off Antwerp from the Belgian trades 
area, it is necessary to have the adjacent 
hinterland. 

Thus, at the conclusion of peace, we 
skall find opportunity, after a century, 
to repair the mistakes of the Vienna 
Congress. In 1871, by the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which Prussia even 
at the time of the Vienna Congress 
wanted to claim for herself, we repaired 
the first of those mistakes. It is our 
business now to put aside hesitation 
and ideas of reconciliation, and not to 
fall into new mistakes. Gneisenau said: 


We must demand the cession of all 
territories and fortresses whose rivers 
flow into the Rhine, the Moselle, the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Lys. The 
line Calais-Bale is the only frontier 
against France which guarantees us se- 
curity against a disturbed, warlike and 
capable people. 

Bliicher complained after the con- 

clusion of peace in 1815: 

This peace is a miserable patchwork, 
thanks to which Prussia and Germany 
stand betrayed before the whole world. 


The poet Ernst Moritz Arndt de- 
manded the natural frontiers from Dun- 
kirk to Bale. Among German claims 
he counted Flanders, Calais, Bruges, 
Ghent, Brabant, Brussels, Louvain, Ant- 
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werp and the Meuse district. The les- 
sens of a century and the events of the 
present war have proved how right was 
the judgment of Gneisenau and Bliicher. 


Now we have a unique opportunity 
at the coming conclusion of peace to 
make good our losses, and we must do 
it because, in consequence of our own 
great development, Belgium has become 
still more important for us than ever. 
If we do not show ruthlessness and firm- 
ness, in order to wring the necessary 
respect for us from England, if we give 
way, if we withdraw to the Meuse line 
or make any agreement about Antwerp, 
we shall be exposed to the world as weak- 
lings, diminish our great successes in the 
Balkans, and injure our prestige in Tur- 
key and throughout Islam, in spite of 
our admirable successes in arms. 

Checkmating England 

It is only by remaining in Belgium 
that we shall force the English to recog- 
nize our equality with them. England 
must not remain master of the Belgian 
coast. She must be prevented from con- 


trolling an area which can be used as 


the starting point of a new and over- 
whelming Anglo-French offensive. Here 
lies the guarantee for the only proper 
relationship with England, and so for a 
lasting peace. The same thing applies to 
France, whose policy of expansion, pur- 
sued since the times of Louis XIV., we 
have now definitely defeated. As soon 
as we go out of Belgium, I am convinced 
that not only will English and French in- 
fluence be preponderant, but the military 
union of English and French troops will 
take place. That means in a coming war 
that more than 1,000,000 soldiers will 
stand ready on our present frontier or 
on the Meuse line for defense or for at- 
tack. 

We must keep Belgium, as France 
formerly tried to keep it against Eng- 
land. The importance of Belgium for 
Germany as regards Machtpolitik has 
been proved for 800 years. As long as 
Germany was powerful, she had Belgium 
mainly under her influence. For a 
stronger Germany Belgium is again a 
vital question, because Belgium as a free 
country constitutes, together with Hol- 
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land, the English gate of invasion on the 
Continent. We must not in a new war 
again have to reckon with the English 
holding their troops in readiness for Os- 
tend and Antwerp, to support the Bel- 
gian Army. 

I will only allude briefly to the grave 
crises in domestic politics which surren- 
der of Belgium must produce in Ger- 
many. The majority of the people would 
not understand our abandonment of 
fruits that had long been in our hand— 
the result of our tremendous, bloody vic- 
tory. The war will deprive us of at least 
1,000,000 men in the prime of life, and 
rob our industry of a great part of our 
best workmen. The people have a right 
to see their hopes realized, and so there 
would be deep dissension if they were 
disappointed. 


Moreover, our diplomatic failures in 
the last twenty years have already had a 
very bad effect among the people, and 
the fear finds ever louder expression 
that diplomacy will spoil what the sword 
has won. This time, after such enor- 
mous sacrifices, we cannot take the risk 
of such charges again being spread 
abroad. We must achieve the war aim 
which seems to every plain man to be ab- 
solutely necessary. In Belgium we real- 
ly have to do not merely with the small- 
est claims that can be justified militar- 
ily, but with questions that are vital for 
the future of the German people and the 
German Empire. 


“ Conquest Forced Upon Us” 


Anybody who, as I do, advocates with 
complete conviction and energy the re- 
tention of Belgium is also obliged to be 
quite clear about the difficulties and ob- 
jections which may have to be overcome 
in order thoroughly to justify this en- 
ergetic demand. I shall not discuss the 
views of those who dream that the Ger- 
man Government is bound by the decla- 
ration made at the beginning of the war 
that Germany will conduct the war not 
for conquests, but only for the protec- 
tion of the Fatherland. 


The conquest of Belgium has simply 
been forced upon us, and consideration 
of future possibilities has led to the log- 
ical conclusion that we absolutely must 
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demand the protection of Germany by 
the extension of the German frontiers 
in the west. The objection that we 
must keep Germany an unadulterated 
national State, and that it would consti- 
tute a weakening of the national unity 
of Germany if we were to take into 
Germany so and so many millions of 
inhabitants of a country with a different 
language—such objections seem to me 
mere phrases. 

Germany can remain German and re- 
tain its German feeling, if we draw into 
our sphere of power a country which has 
been penetrated through and through by 
Germanic tribes—for even the Walloons 
have been made French only by time— 
and if with clear and sure appreciation 
of the facts we see to it that German 
intellect and German energy become 
domiciled where French influence has 
hitherto provided for the Gallicization 
of the country. 

Germany’s tasks are, of course, great 
and difficult, if Belgium submits and is 
incorporated. But Germany is strong 


enough, and it is to be hoped that, es- 


pecially after this war, she will have 
plenty of efficient men to do in Belgium, 
in a German sense, what unfortunately 
was not done in Alsace and Lorraine. 
Surely we shall have learned from the 
mistakes that were made, and we shall 
never again have recourse to the vacil- 
lating policy of conciliation which was 
so disadvantageous not only in Alsace- 
Lorraine, but also in Poland. 

Of course, no people which has been 
appointed to play a creative part in the 
history of the world will find doves 
dropping already roasted into its mouth. 
A people which, during the war, has 
achieved such brilliant things in the 
trenches, in the army command, and in 
all branches of economic life, will have 
forces enough at its disposal to solve the 
difficult, but assuredly not insuperable, 
problems of peace. 


Making the Church a Tool 


Church questions in Belgium have 
often been described as extremely se- 
rious. I admit that precisely the Ger- 
manic provinces of Belgium, which once 
defended their Protestantism so heroic- 
ally, are today far more convinced ad- 
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herents of the Catholic Church than are 
the easily moved Walloons; any German 
statesman who is appointed to control 
the German administration in Belgium 
must realize that Cacholicism is, and 
will remain, a strong and living force in 
Belgium, and that among the most im- 
portant requirements for successful Ger- 
man work is an intelligent regard for the 
Catholic Church and its disciples. 

The problem of our influence upon the 
schools can be solved in agreement with 
the clergy, if obligatory religious teach- 
ing is introduced in the same way as the 
general obligation to attend _ school; 
there are a number of points of contact 
and agreement between the future Ger- 
man administration and the Catholic 
clergy, which must learn more and more 
to understand that the Catholic Church 
enjoys, and can enjoy, under the power 
of Germany, protection quite different 
from that which it will have if Belgium, 
under French influence, turns toward a 
completely radical philosophy. One 
knows that Belgian socialism is strong- 
ly influenced by French socialism, and 
Vandervelde has often proclaimed the 
revolution as the completion of the re- 
ligion of freedom and equality. It is 
known that Social Democracy has be- 
come a strong factor for the Gallicization 
of Belgium. The clergy, however, will 
have to associate itself with the social 
reforms which must be taken in hand 
immediately after the conclusion of 
peace, and in this the clergy will have to 
go hand in hand with the German ad- 
ministration. 


** The Right of Conquest” 


The question of the form in which the 
linking up of Belgium with Germany 
must be accomplished causes much rack- 
ing of brains in diplomatic circles, and 
in the studies of the constitutional law- 
yers, and the question, “‘ With whom shall 
we conclude peace in order to make the 
right of conquest into a constitutional 
right? ” has often been asked, and is cer- 
tainly not easy to answer. Hitherto, it 
is true, the Royal Government of Belgium 
and the King himself have adhered to 
the undertakings of the Quadruple En- 
tente not to enter into peace negotia- 
tions and not to conclude peace except 








jointly. But this reserve, which may 
soon be abandoned, does not open up any 
prospect that we shall ever be able to 
conclude with the King of the Belgians 
and his Government a peace by which 
Belgium will remain in the German 
sphere of power, and it is impossible that 
the Quadruple Entente, over the heads 
of its allies, shall ever accept our peace 
demands with regard to Belgium. 

It only remains for us, therefore, to 
avoid during the peace negotiations all 
discussions about the form of the an- 
nexation, and to apply nothing but the 
right of conquest. 

It is true that dynastic considerations 
have an importance which is not to be 
underestimated. For, in view of our 
just and ruthless procedure, the King of 
the Belgians will be deposed, and will re- 
main abroad as an aggrieved enemy. We 
must put up with that, and it is to be re- 
garded almost as a happy circumstance 
that necessity compels us to leave dynas- 
tic considerations entirely out of account. 
A King will never voluntarily hand over 
his country to the conqueror, and Bel- 
gium’s King can never consent to aban- 
don his sovereignty or to allow it to be 
restricted. If he did so, his prestige 
would be so undermined that he would 
have to be regarded not as a_ sup- 
port, but as an obstacle, to German 
interests. 


Matter of Killing a King 


On the most various occasions the 
English have described the right of con- 
quest as the healthiest and simplest kind 
of right, and we can read in Machiavelli 
that he who desires to take possession of 
a country will be compelled to remove the 
King or Regent, even by killing him. 

These are grave decisions, but they 
must be taken, for we are concerned with 
the welfare and the future of Germany, 
and concerned also with reparation for 
the war of destruction that has been di- 
rected against us. 

For years to come we must maintain 
the existing state of dictatorship. It is 
the only form of administration, based as 
it is upon military resources, which can 
be chosen, in order to gain time for the 
gradual and methodical building up of 
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the most appropriate possible administra- 
tion. 


One must beware of wanting to deter- 
mine—perhaps in a peace concluded in 
1916—what can only be ripe for decision 
after decades have passed. If we bind 
ourselves too soon, it will be difficult to 
take measures to counteract those bind- 
ing decisions. We must preserve pa- 
tience and method in our procedure. 
Thence will proceed, in addition to the 
factors of tranquilization and ever-in- 
creasing order in the machinery of ad- 
ministration, the linguistic, ecclesiastical, 
economic, judicial, and military regula- 
tions, which, indeed, will make necessary 
the amendment of a number of Belgian 
laws. 


The completion of the annexation will 
be regarded by many Flemings, and by a 
great part of the Walloons, as a release 
from uncertainty and from vain hopes. 
Both races will be able to return to the 
life that will be rendered possible by re- 
newed opportunity for trade and pleas- 
ure. During such a period of transition 
the Flemings will allow themselves to be 
led back from French tyranny to their 
free, although not easily controlled, Low 
German way of living. The Walloons 
can, and must, decide during this period 
whether they will adapt themselves to the 
definitely altered state of affairs or 
whether they prefer to leave Belgium. 


Walloons to be ‘‘Freed ” 


He who remains in the country must 
declare his allegiance to Germany, and 
after a certain time must declare his 
allegiance to Germanism. In connection 
with this it cannot be tolerated that 
wealthy Belgians shall leave the country 
and nevertheless draw profit from their 
possessions in Belgium. Expropriation 
is absolutely necessary, in order to pre- 
vent such a state of things as exists in 
Alsace-Lorraine to the present day. I 
hope that we shall be strong, not only 
with the sword, but also with statesman- 
like illumination and preparation and 
all the things necessary to fruitful ad- 
ministration. Half measures and a mid- 
dle course must be condemned most of 
all. Lack of determination in the de- 
cisive days of German fate will be a 
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grave wrong to the blood that has. been 
shed. Among such half measures I include 
the intention of treating Belgium merely 
as a pawn, which might be used to re- 
cover or extend our colonial possessions. 
As regards the extension of our colonial 
possessions, the Belgian Congo is cer- 
tainly to be aimed at, and I desire to in- 
sist that a German colonial empire, 
whatever its shape, is indispensable for 
Germany’s world policy and expansion 
of power. But, on the other hand, I am 
of the opinion that only such frontiers 
as will contribute to the acquisition of 
greater freedom on the sea are calcu- 
lated to make colonial possessions valu- 
able. Consequently, the supporters of 
the colonial movement must also demand 
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the Belgian coast, together with the 
Belgian hinterland. If we give up the 
Belgian coast our fleet will lack impor- 
tant bases for its share in the protection 
of our colonial empire. 

I am conscious that the demand that 
we shall retain all Belgium and link it 
up in one form or another with the Ger- 
man sphere of power is a great aim, 
which can be achieved only by deter- 
mined and self-sacrificing courage and 
by the utmost energy and skill in nego- 
tiations. 

Let us apply a saying of Bismarck, 
that “in policy, if in any sphere, faith 
moves mountains, and courage and vic- 
tory are not cause and effect, but iden- 
tical.” 


Pan-German War Methods Predicted a Century Ago 


Benjamin Constant’s “ De l’Esprit de la Conqu¢te,” first published in 1813, 
and now reissued a century later, contains this passage of extraordiary presci- 


ence: 


“If a purely military race were to arise today, since its ardor would be based 


on no conviction, no sentiment, no idea 


ES * * 


it would assume the ferocity 


of a warlike people, but it would preserve the spirit of commercial calculation. 
These resuscitated Vandals would not have the ignorance of luxury, the sim- 
plicity of manners, the disdain of all sordid actions which characterized their 
rude forefathers. They would combine the refinements of effeminacy with the 
brutalities of barbarism, excess of violence with the cunning of avarice. * * * 
The practical knowledge they had acquired would but help them to draw up the 
more skillfully their decree of murder and spoliation. * * * They would 
overrun the world with murder for their means and pillage for their end 
* %#* * separated by a moral abyss from the rest of mankind. * * * 
They would become objects of universal horror.” 
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German Terrorism in Belgium 
By an Escaped Civilian 


The ruthless severity of German rule in Belgium has continued with little 
change since the death of Baron von Bissing in April, 1917, and the advent of Gov- 
ernor General von Falkenhausen as his successor. A detailed report issued by the 
Belgian Government in September indicated that the forcible deportation of men and 
women to Germany was continuing without intermission. The extortion of enormous 
sums from cities by military force increased in frequency during the Autumn of 1917. 
On Nov. 1 the Province of East Flanders was fined $2,000,000 because it had failed 
to place 40,000 Flemish laborers at the service of Germany by that date. At that 
time the Relie} Commission reported that 7,000,000 Belgians were facing starvation 
and could be saved only by $25,000,000 a month from the United States—which is be- 
ing furnished with Government aid. A protest to the Governor General published on 
Dec. 12 showed that the suffering people of Belgium were compelled to pay an annual 
tax of $162,000,000 to their German oppressors. A Belgian Gray Book issued in Oc- 
tober refuted the German charge of civilian attacks on soldiers at the beginning of 
the war, and gave itemized figures showing that between 40,000 and 50,000 Belgian 


houses were destroyed by the invaders at that time. 


Conditions at the beginning of 


1918 were sketched in The London Times by an escaped Belgian as follows: 


weeks ago, I have had time to 
adapt myself to my new surround- 
ings and to understand how com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the world 
we are in Belgium. It is not so much 
that we lack news from the war, for we 
have learned to read between the lines 
of the German communiqués and to draw 
our own conclusions. But we do not 
realize in the least the conditions pre- 
vailing in neutral and allied countries, 
the various currents of opinion and in- 
terests, the infinite complexity of the 
problems raised by the great conflict. 
Three years of persecutions and of moral 
and physical sufferings have brought us 
to such a pitch of glowing enthusiasm 
for our friends and of irreconcilable 
hatred of the foe that there is no room 
left for intellectual subtleties and senti- 
mental reserves. We have become, it is 
true—and perhaps in the nobler sense of 
the word—fanatics. We no longer dis- 
criminate between God and country. The 
war has become a religious conflict in 
which all will be won or lost, and the fer- 
vor with which we worship our martyrs 
is only equaled by the horror and loath- 
ing we feel for our enemies. * * * 
Patriots are shot, literally, every day 
in Belgium—there is an average of thirty 


Sis I crossed the wire, a few 


death sentences a month. They belong to 
every class and every party. Among the 
killed there is one Deputy, one Burgo- 
master, many people belonging to the 
professional classes and, of course, many 
more workmen and peasants, including 
women and children. That is, so far as 
we know, for von Falkenhausen, the new 
Governor, has ceased to publish the 
names of his victims, seeing that, instead 
of terrorizing their compatriots, it only 
stirred their zeal to emulate them. 
Among the men imprisoned or deported 
.o Germany are many well-known names: 
at least ten Deputies and Senators, no 
fewer than fifteen Burgomasters and 
Aldermen, several Judges, and some emi- 
nent professors. The post of Burgomas- 
ter of Brussels is particularly dangerous. 
M. Max is still in a German cell, and his 
successor, M. Lemonnier, and the Alder- 
man Jacqumain have followed him to 
prison. 

Such is the fate of all those who open- 
ly or secretly oppose German rule, no 
matter whether they are right or wrong. 
The only law in the country is dictated 
by the German tribunals. Even those 
who do not belong to the various organi- 
zations which help the young men to 
cross the frontier to join the army, circu- 
late forbidden papers, or manage to send 
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news abroad, are still exposed, every day, 
to the most severe sentences. If the Gov- 
ernor chooses to transform the Universi- 
ty of Ghent or to set up a new adminis- 
tration, the professors or the officials are 
not allowed to send in their resignations 
and to remain faithful to their pledges. 
It is not enough not to work for Belgium, 
and the mere fact of refusing to work 
against Belgium is punishable as a 
crime. ~The consequence is that thou- 
sands of men and a great number of wo- 
men are engaged on some secret work, 
and that all the spies of Germany have 
not been able to check their activity. I 
have heard people wonder how, after so 
many arrests, our organizations are able 
to go on with their work. There is a very 
simple explanation. For every man or 
woman arrested, two others offer to take 
their place. The whole nation has be- 
come a huge secret society. 

Failure is not due to the want of skill 
and activity of German agents. Every 


measure which brutality and cunning can 
contrive is taken against our patriots. 
Under the slightest suspicion they are 


dragged from their homes and imprisoned. 
For weeks and months they are isolated, 
unable to communicate with anybody, 
even with their advocate, subjected daily 
to the most searching examination. They 
are told that their denial is useless, since 
some of their relatives have been com- 
pelled to confess their guilt, or that, if 
they will confess their crime, they will be 
allowed to see their wives or their chil- 
dren, who aredying. Ihave myself spent 
some weeks in the prison of St. Gilles, 
(Brussels,) and have been subjected to 
this kind of torture. If this fails, threats 
and blows are used by the examining of- 
ficers. I know a boy of 16 who was re- 
peatedly struck for refusing to denounce 
his “ accomplices.” 

Once on the blacklist of the secret po- 
lice, the patriot, whether guilty or not, 
will do well to leave the country. If they 
cannot catch you in the act, the German 
agents have other means to arrest you. 
They manage, for instance, to slip a copy 
of La Libre Belgique in a drawer or be- 
hind a frame while searching your house, 
and proceed to convict you for circulat- 
ing this forbidden paper. This manoeu- 
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vre caused the arrest of a well-known 
Brussels barrister. He had previously 
had a visit from a supposed “ colleague ” 
from a neighboring town, who told him 
that his wife, who was as the time in the 
country, had been arrested, and advised 
him to hide all compromising papers. The 
same “barrister” headed the body of 
gendarmes who searched the house a few 
hours later. 


Another method which has caused any 
2mount of harm is known as “ the sheep,” 
and is supposed to have been invented by 
one of Germany’s arch spies, Ober-Leut- 
nant Henry. A disconsolate individual is 
introduced into the prisoner’s cell. Amid 
sobs and tears, he tells his companion all 
he has gone through and poses as the in- 
nocent victim of German oppression. 
Confidence calls for confidence, and, un- 
less the prisoner is on his guard, the kind 
“sheep ” succeeds in drawing from him 
some confession of guilt. The next day 
the two men are called together before 
the Judge, and the “ sheep ” becomes ac- 
cuser. 


Such vile work is not necessarily done 
by Germans. We have our traitors and 
“activists ” and profiteers, but they are 
beyond the pale. They no longer belong 
to the nation. They have yielded to the 
boches, and with them they will leave 
the country if they are wise. 


The Belgians have lost nothing of their 
splendid confidence. The final victory of 
the Allies is not even questioned, and I 
prefer not to think of what would happen 
if they should ever be induced to con- 
clude an unsatisfactory peace. It would 
be the worst blow that could befall us. 
It would be the ruin of all our efforts 
to hamper the enemy’s activity, of all 
the hopes for which we have suffered 
and shall perhaps still suffer so long. 
The Belgians are waiting anxiously for 
the return of King Albert, but they are 
waiting still more anxiously for the 
advent of justice and the punishment 
of the culprits. That spirit animates 
every thinking man in the country, from 
Cardinal Mercier to the Socialist work- 
men who drafted the striking manifesto 
published in July. 


Crossing from Belgium to France or 
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Holland is a perilous undertaking; it is 
less easy to do it now that it is barred by 
a double fence of electrified wire and 
guarded by a sentry every fifty yards and 
patrols during the whole night. Many 
have failed and tried over and over again, 
ten times, fifteen times even before suc- 
ceeding. A large number of those who 
make the desperate bid for liberty are 
killed by the sentries or captured and 
deported to prison camps. There is per- 
haps some exaggeration in the statement 
current in Belgium that the enemy needs 
a whole army corps to keep us from slip- 
ping through the prison gates, but if we 
consider that the Dutch-German frontier 
must be guarded as well as the Dutch- 
Belgian, and that thousands of spies and 
secret agents are kept busy in the occu- 
pied territory, this estimate does not 
se m very far from the truth. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the 
obstinate resistance opposed by the Bel- 
gians to German edicts and regulations 
than the statement of a German news- 
paper—the Deutsche Juristenzeitung— 
which estimates at no fewer than 100,000 
the number of sentences inflicted on the 
people during one year only, (1915-16.) 
Most of them, of course, are fines or 
short terms of imprisonment. Formerly 
we used to have the choice, and many rich 
people preferred to go to the St. Gilles 
prison rather than help the enemy by 
paying their fine. But the prisons have 
become so crowded and the financial 
situation of the empire has become so 
bad that only the destitute preserve the 
privilege of sacrificing their liberty. 
The others, if they refuse to pay, have 
their watches taken from them or are 
obliged to give up a piece of valuable 
furniture. In Brussels these things are 
sold by auction in a shop in the Rue de la 
Limite. 

Hunger as a Weapon 


In their attempt to break Belgian 
nationalism the enemy has found a 
forceful ally—hunger—and the moral 
power necessary to resist the former 
is nothing beside that which is required 
to resist the second. Mainly on account 
of the submarine menace and of the 
torpedoing of a number of relief ships 
the imports of the Commission for Re- 


lief have fallen this year far below the 
average. The workman must live on a 
ration of 300 grams of bread a day 
and the platter of soup provided by the 
communal authorities. This is about 
half the food necessary to keep alive 
in ordinary times a man who is not 
doing any physical work. If the shop 
prices were not so prohibitive and if 
the Germans had not commandeered for 
thcir Zentrale all potatoes, sugar, and 
fats—so that the direct sale of these 
foodstuffs entails great risks for the 
trader — then those -who work at half 
wages or receive some help from out- 
side might still purchase some extra 
food. But even the privileged few who 
receive $1 a day cannot possibly do so 
under the present conditions. Eggs cost 
16 cents each, coffee $3.75 a pound, but- 
ter (when available) $3, milk 12 cents 
a pint, a small cabbage 37 cents, pota- 
toes (very seldom available) 25 cents a 
pound, lard $4.25 a pound. There are. 
neither sugar nor fats. 


* Will They Come in Time?” 


The situation is made worse, espe- 
cially in Winter, by the enormous price 
of coal ($50 a ton) and of clothes and 
boots, ($26 to $30.) Even the upper 
class has to suffer. In the Hainaut 
Province, where I was traveling this 
Summer, the number of destitute has 
increased from 60,000 to 400,000. The 
workmen are obliged to take part of 
the rations of their wives and children 
if they want to do any work; they are 
losing weight at a fearful rate and their 
mortality has trebled during the last 
year. I have had the opportunity of 
talking to them and have visited their 
homes. They take only two meals a 
day and often fast on Sundays. 

The situation is not so bad in the 
country, where such necessaries as eggs, 
milk, butter, and potatoes may be ob- 
tained more or less at the same price as 
in England, but in the industrial dis- 
tricts, and more particularly in the army 
zones, where frequent requisitions of 
labor compel the men, and in some cases 
the women, to work behind the German 
lines, the physical and moral sufferings 
are such as to rend the heart of the 
most hardened observer. It looks as if 
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the whole race was rapidly perishing 
before your eyes. Whenever’ these 


people talk to you you are confronted 
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by the same anxious question, “ Will 
they come in time?” “ they ” meaning, of 
course, the Allies. 


Conditions in Germany 


[Reported to London officials by Serbian prisoners who escaped Dec. 14, 1917.] 


SCAPED Serbian prisoners in Lon- 
don describe the state of affairs 
in Germany as very bad, par- 

ticularly in regard to food shortage 
but as not yet desperate. The German 
people are beginning to groan under the 
iron discipline of imperial militarism; 
they are irritable, and their nerve is 
undoubtedly shaken. The people were 
told that the war would be over by this 
Christmas, and are depressed at the cer- 
tain prospect of falsified hopes. Every 
one is talking of peace, but talking in 
whispers, to avoid arrest and possibly 
being sent to the front. The adult 
population, these men report, is not 
starving, but the mortality among the 
children, owing to poor feeding, is very 
great. A large number of children have 
been sent to Holland, or distributed in 
the villages in the hope that they may 
there survive this crisis. 

The most serious conditions prevail in 
the great towns, where frequently bloody 
conflicts occur between the famished 
mobs and the police. In the villages, 
however, one may see at any time starv- 
ing people from the towns begging for 
bread. Nobody talks about the military 
operations, but every success, or reverse, 
makes itself felt among the people. 
“Very often we saw the whole family 
weeping,” say these Serbian soldiers; 
“the gathering together of a family for 
meals is often the saddest of occasions. 
Often we met people weeping—men as 
well as women—by the roadside.” 

Coffee, there is none; instead of coffee 
they are frying acorns and rye and 
drinking the liquid. The whole of the 
metal currency—nickel as well as silver— 
has been withdrawn, small stamps being 
used as substitutes. Those who have 
tried to retain metal money have not 
profited, since it has been pronounced 
illegal tender, and they themselves are 
prosecuted. Live stock for the army is 


requisitioned every month, The bread 
of a whole village is baked in one place, 
and is black as earth. Up to September, 
1917, every person was getting twelve 
pounds of bread per month; then the 
monthly allowance was reduced to nine 
pounds. In spite of the police super- 
vision the people are hiding food. At 
harvest time wheat was smuggled by 
night and buried underneath the floors. 
This wheat, which they must grind 
secretly with a hand mill in the night, 
provides a few loaves, which have to be 
concealed—and even eaten—with equal 
furtiveness, if they are to elude the 
scrutiny of the police. One day when 
roused to anger, “I will tell about you,” 
said one of these Serbian prisoners. 
“Don’t, please, tell of us to anybody,” 
was the reply, “we don’t wish to send 
food to those at the front; the less they 
have to eat the sooner the war will be 
over.” 

A Dutch observer who had traversed 
Germany at the beginning of 1918 said: 

“Conversation everywhere is about 
food, and the German who told me that 
‘What is going through our head is our 
stomach,’ summed up the situation ex- 
actly. You see very few dogs in Ger- 
many, for two different reasons. There 
is no food to give the dogs, and the people 
have eaten the dogs for food. The food 
shortage in Germany has become a trag- 
edy. I heard that dysentery still rages 
and that children die from starvation. 
In Berlin I saw with my own eyes the 
terrible effects it has upon the health 
and stamina of the adult population. 
From the national standpoint the reduc- 
tion of productivity is the most serious 
result of the persistent state of under- 
nourishment now prevailing in Germany. 
The output of munition factories has sen- 
sibly declined, and all German organiza- 
tion and method cannot remove the 
cause.” 





[OFFICIAL] 


GERMAN RUTHLESSNESS 


The United States Government’s Summary of the Harrowing 
Practices of German Soldiers Against Civilians 


STRIKING summary of the crimes 
committed by German soldiers 
against civilians in France and 
Belgium has been issued by the 

United States Government, through the 
Committee of Public Information, in the 
form of a pamphlet of nearly 100 pages 
entitled “German War Practices.” It is 
edited by Professors Dana C. Munro of 
Princeton University, George C. Sellery 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Au- 
gust C. Krey of the University of Minne- 
sota. The evidence is drawn mainly from 
German sources—which include official 
proclamations, other official utterances, 
letters, and diaries of German soldiers— 
and from official American sources. 

It is shown in the introduction that the 
German military leaders, notwithstand- 
ing Germany’s solemn word to abide by 
the rules of the Geneva and The Hague 
Conventions, which were adopted to make 
war less brutal, entirely disregarded 
these rules from the beginning of the 
war. Germany, with the other nations, 
had pledged her faith to support all 
these rules, with the single exception of 
Article 44, forbidding the conqueror to 
force any of the conquered to give in- 
formation. 

The mass of evidence here presented 
shows that the German authorities de- 
liberately based their practices in the 
present war upon the methods advocated 
by von Clausewitz, von Hartmann, and 
von Moltke, whose teachings were in di- 
rect contradiction to the articles adopted 
at The Hague. The essence of the teach- 
ings of von Clausewitz is that successful 
war involves the ruthless application of 
force, as indicated in the following ex- 
tract from the first chapter of his chief 
work, “ Vom Kriege,” (“On War”): 

Violence arms itself with the inventions 


of art and science. * * * Self-imposed 
restrictions, almost imperceptible and 


hardly worth mentioning, termed usages 
of international law, accompany it with- 
out essentially impairing its powers. 
* * %¥* Now, philanthropic souls might 
easily imagine that there is a_ skillful 
method of disarming or subduing an 
enemy without causing too much blood- 
shed, and that this is the true tendency 
of the art of war. However plausible 
this may appear, still it is an error which 
must be destroyed; for in such dangerous 
things as war, the errors which proceed 
from a spirit of ‘ good-naturedness’ are 
precisely the worst. As the use of phys- 
ical force to the utmost extent by no 
means excludes the co-operation of the 
intelligence, it follows that he who uses 
force ruthlessly, without regard to blood- 
shed, must obtain a superiority, if his 
enemy does not so use it. 


In 1877-78 General von Hartmann in 
his series of articles upon “ Military 
Necessity and Humanity ” wrote: 


The enemy State must not be spared the 
want and wretchedness of war; these are 
particularly useful in shattering its 
energy and subduing its will. Individual 
persons may be harshly dealt with when 
an example is made of them, intended to 
serve aS a warning. * * * Whenever a 
national war breaks out, terrorism be- 
comes a necessary military principle. * * * 
It is a gratuitous illusion to suppose that 
modern war does not demand far more 
brutality, far more violence, and an action 
far more general than was formerly the 
case. * * * When international war has 
burst upon us, terrorism becomes a prin- 
ciple made necessary by military consid- 
erations, 


The Elder Moltke’s Dictum 
In 1881 von Moltke declared: 


Perpetual peace is a dream, and not 
even a beautiful dream. War is an ele- 
ment in the order of the world established 
by God. By it the most noble virtues of 
man are developed, courage and renun- 
ciation, fidelity to duty and the spirit of 
sacrifice—the soldier gives his life. With- 
out war the world would degenerate and 
lose itself in materialism. * * * The 
soldier who endures suffering, privation, 
and fatigue, who courts dangers, cannot 
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take only ‘‘ in proportion to the resources imaginary documents, letters, and proc- 
of the country.’’ He must take all that lamations and some blank orders “of 


is necessary to his existence. One has no ‘ 
right to demand of him anything super- which it may be necessary to make use 


human. * * * The great good in war in time of war,” which are contrary 
is that it should be ended quickly. In to The Hague regulations. Among the 
view of this, every means, except those forms suggested in this manual eight 


i ositively condemnable, must 
ee I eae on Son, years before the present war began, the 


agree with the Declaration of St Peters- following illustrations appear in the 
burg when it pretends that ‘‘ the weaken- manual: 

ing of the military forces of the enemy ’’ 
constitutes the only legitimate method of 
procedure in war. No! One must attack 
all the resources of the enemy Govern- 
ment, his finances, his railroads, his stock 
of provisions, and even his prestige. 


A fine of 600,000 marks in consequence 
of an attempt made by —— to assassinate 
a German soldier is imposed on the town 
of O. By order of —. 

Efforts have been made, without result, 
to obtain the withdrawal of the fine. 


In proof that the German Emperor in- The term fixed for payment expires to- 
dorsed these methods, his famous speech morrow, Saturday, Dec. 17, at noon —. 
Banknotes, cash, or silver plate will be 
at Bremerhaven July 27, 1900, when he accepted. 
bade farewell to the German troops on 


the eve of their departure for China, is I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
quoted as follows: letter dated the 7th of this month, in 


ith th which you bring to my notice the great 
As soon as you come to blows with the difficulty which you expect to meet in 


enemy he will be beaten. No mercy will levying the contributions. * * * I can 
be shown! No ae will be taken! but regret the explanations which you 
As the Huns, under King Attila, made have thought proper to give me on this 
a name for themselves, which ts — subject; the order in question which 
mighty in traditions and legends today, emanates from my Government is so 
may the name of German be so fixed = clear and precise, and the instructions 
China by your deeds that no Chinese which I have received in the matter are 


shall ever again dare even to look at a - i 
so categorical that if the sum due by the 
~ ‘ * * 8 e h 7a = : ; 3 ; 
ora Se a. pen Ge way town of R. is not paid the town will 
ee ee ae be burned down without pity! 
In the German War Book, published . 
in 1902, (Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege,) On account of the destruction of the 


‘ Sete bridge of F., I order: The district 
appears the following declaration: shall pay a special contribution of 10,- 


3ut since the tendency of thought in the 000,000 francs by way of amends. This 
last century was dominated essentially is brought to the notice of the public who 
by humanitarian considerations which not are informed that the method of assess- 
infrequently degenerated into sentimental- ment will be announced later and that 
ity and flabby emotion, (Sentimentalitaet the payment of the said sum will be en- 
und weichlicher Gefuelschwaermerei,) forced with the utmost severity. The vil- 
there have not been wanting attempts to lage of F. will be destroyed imme- 
influence the development of the usages diately by fire, with exception of certain 
of war in a way which was in fundamental buildings occupied for the use of the 
contradiction with the nature of war and troops. 
its object. Attempts of this kind will : : - 
also not be wanting in the future, the more Policy Followed in Belgium 
so as these agitations have found a kind 
of moral recognition in some provisions 


As evidence of how closely the German 
of the Geneva Convention and the Brus- commanders in Belgium and Northern 
sels and Hague Conferences. France adhered to this manual, the fol- 

By steeping himself in military history lowing proclamations were actually post- 
an officer will be able to guard himself ed at Brussels and Lunéville on the 


against excessive humanitarian notions; 
it will teach him that certain severities Le . , 
are indispensable to war, nay more, that The City of Brussels, exclusive of ae 
the only true humanity very often lies in suburbs, has been punished by an addi- 
a ruthless application of them. tional fine of 5,000,000 francs on account 
: of the attack made upon a German soldier 

Mulcting the Conquered by Ryckere, one of its police officials. 


The Governor of B Is, 
The German War Book manual of cinenee won tiaras 
1906 contains French translations of November 1, 1914. 


dates mentioned: 
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Notice to the People. 

Some of the inhabitants of Lunéville 
made an attempt from ambuscade on the 
German columns and wagons, (trains.) 
The same day [some of the] inhabitants 
shot at sanitary formations marked with 
the Red Cross. In addition German 
wounded and the military hospital con- 
taining a German ambulance were fired 
upon, 

Because of these acts of hostility a fine 
of 650,000 francs is imposed upon the com- 
mune of Lunéville. The Mayor is ordered 
to pay this sum in gold or silver up to 
50,000 francs, Sept. 6, 1914, at 9 o’clock 
in the morning to the representative of 
the German military authority. All pro- 
tests will be considered null and void. No 
delay will be granted. 

If the commune does not punctually 
obey the order to pay the sum of 650,000 
francs, all property that can be levied 
upon will be seized. 

In case of non-payment, visits from 
house to house will be made and all the 
inhabitants will be searched. If any one 
knowingly has concealed money or at- 
tempted to hold back his goods from the 
seizure by the military authorities, or if 
any one attempts to leave the city, he 
will be shot. 

The Mayor and the hostages taken by 
the military authorities will be held re- 
sponsible for the exact execution of the 
above orders. 

The Mayor is ordered to publish imme- 
diately this notice to the commune. 

Hénaménil, Sept. 3, 1914. 

The General in Chief, 
VON FASBENDER. 


Minister Brand Whitlock, in an offi- 
cial report to the State Department, 
Sept. 12, 1917, quotes the following with 
reference to the phrase books furnished 
to common soldiers to enable them to im- 


pose their will upon the civilians: 

The German soldiers were provided with 
phrase books giving alternate transla- 
tions in German and French of such 
sentences as: 

“ Hands up!” (It is the very first 
sentence in the book.) 

“ Carry out all the furniture.” 

“TT am thirsty. Bring me some Deer, 
gin, rum.’ 

“You have to supply a barrel of wine 
and a keg of beer.’”’ 

“If you lie to me I will have you shot 
immediately.’’ 

“ Lead me to the wealthiest inhabitants 
of this village. I have orders to requisi- 
tion several barrels of wine.’”’ 

“ Show us the way to ——-. If you lead 
us astray you will be shot.”’ 


From German War Diaries 


In previous numbers of CURRENT HIS- 
TORY MAGAZINE in 1915 were published 
a number of translations by Professor 
Joseph Badier of the College de France 
from diaries found upon German soldiers. 
(Under the rules for field service of the 
German Army, these men were advised 
to keep diaries while on active service.) 
Entries in these diaries revealed the 
story of frightfulness with details which 
sustain the most severe charges of 
atrocities by examining commissions. To 
quote from a few: 


During the night of Aug. 15-16 En- 
gineer r—— gave the alarm in the 
town of Visé. Every one was shot or 
taken prisoner, and the houses were 
burned. The prisoners were made to 
inarch and keep up with the troops.— 
(From the diary of Noncommissioned Of- 
ficer Reinhold Koehn of the 2d Battalion 
of Engineers, 3d Army Corps.) 


A horrible bath of blood. The whole 
village burned, the French thrown into 
the blazing houses, civilians with the 
rest.—(From the diary of Private Hasse- 
mer of the 8th Army Corps.) 


In the night of Aug. 18-19 the village of 
Saint-Maurice was punished for having 
fired on German soldiers by being burned 
to the ground by the German troops, 
(two regiments, the 12th Landwehr and 
the 17th.) The village was surrounded, 
men posted about a yard from one an- 
other, so that no one could get out. Then 
the Uhlans set fire to it, house by house. 
Neither man, woman, nor child could 
escape; only the greater part of the live 
stock we carried off, as that could be 
used. Any one who ventured to come 
out was shot down. All the inhabitants 
left in the village were burned with the - 
houses.—(From the diary of Private Karl 
Scheufele of the 3d Bavarian Regiment 
of Landwehr Infantry.) 


At 10 o’clock in the evening the Ist 
Battalion of the 178th marched down the 
steep incline into the burning village to 
the north of Dinant. A terrific spec- 
tacle of ghastly beauty. At the en- 
trance to the village lay about fifty dead 
civilians, shot for having fired upon our 
troops from ambush. In the course of the 
night many others were also shot, so that 
we counted over 200. Women and chil- 
dren, lamp in hand, were forced to look 
on at the horrible scene. We ate our rice 
later in the midst of the corpses, for we 
had had nothing since morning. When 
we searched the houses we found plenty 
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of wine and spirit, but no eatables. Cap- 
tain Hamann was drunk. (This last 
phrase in shorthand.)—(From the diary 
of Private Philipp of the 178th Regiment 
of Infantry, 12th Arm Corps.) 


Aug. 6th crossed frontier. Inhabitants 
on border very good to us and give us 
many things. There is no difference 
noticeable. 

Aug. 28d, Sunday, (between Birna) and 
Dinant, village of Disonge.) At 11 o’clock 
the order comes to advance after the ar- 
tillery has thoroughly prepared the 
ground ahead. The Pioneers and In- 
fantry Regiment 178 were marching in 
front of us. Near a small village the 
latter were fired on by the inhabitants. 
About 220 inhabitants were shot and the 
village was burned—artillery is continu- 
ously shooting—the village lies in a 
large ravine. Just now, 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the crossing of the Maas be- 
gins near Dinant. * * * All villages, 
chateaux, and houses are burned down 
during this night. It was a beautiful sight 
to see the fires all round us in the dis- 
tance. 

Aug. 24th. In every village one finds 
only heaps of ruins and many dead. 
(From the diary of Matbern, 4th Com- 
pany, 11th Jaeger Battalion, Marburg.) 


A shell burst near the 1ith Company 
and wounded seven men, three very 
severely. At 5 o’clock we were ordered 
by the officer in command of the regi- 
ment to shoot all the male inhabitants of 


other, and died thus. The altar and the 
vaults of the church are shattered. They 
had a telephone there to communicate 
with the enemy. This morning, Sept. 2, 
all the survivors were expelled, and I 
saw four little boys carrying a cradle, 
with a baby 5 or 6 months old in it, 
on two _ sticks. All this was terrible 
to see. Shot after shot! Thunderbolt 
after thunderbolt! Everything is given 
over to pillage; fowls and the rest all 
killed. I saw a mother, too, with her 
two children; one had a xreat wound on 
the head and had lost an eye.—(From the 
diary of Lance Corporal Paul Spielmann 
of the Ersatz, 1st Brigade of Infantry of 
the Guard.) 


* * * Tn the night the inhabitants of 
Liége became mutinous. Ferty persons 
were shot and 15 houses demolished, 10 
soldiers shot. The sights here make you 
ery. 

On the 23rd August everything quiet. 
The inhabitants have so far given in. 
Seventy students were shot, 200 kept 
prisoners. Inhabitants returning to Liége. 

Aug. 24th. At noon with 36 men on 
sentry duty. Sentry duty is A 1, no post 
allocated to me. Our occupation, apart 
from bathing, is eating and drinking. 
We live like God in Belgium.—(From the 
diary of Joh. van der Schoot, reservist of 
the 10th Company, 39th Reserve Infantry 
Regiment, 7th Army Reserve. Corps.) 


Massacres at T amines 
Minister Whitlock, in his report of 


Nomény because the population was 
foolishly attempting to stay the advance 
of the German troops by force of arms. 
We broke into the houses and seized all 


Sept. 12, 1917, to the Secretary of State, 
refers as follows to the massacres at 
Tamines and other villages: 


who resisted, in order to cxecute them 
according to martial law. The houses 
which had not been already destroyed 
by the French artillery or our own were 
set on fire by us, so that nearly the whole 
town was reduced to ashes. It is a 
terrible sight when helpless women and 
children, utterly destitute, are herded to- 
gether and driven into France.—(From 
the diary of Private Fischer, 8th Bavarian 
Regiment of Infantry, 33d Reserve Di- 
vision.) 


German Soldiers Horrified 


Other German soldiers show their 
horror at the foul deeds, as the follow- 
ing extracts show: 


The inhabitants have fled in the village. 
It was horrible. There was clotted blood 
on ail the beards, and what faces one 
saw, terrible to behold! The dead, sixty 
in all, were at once buried. Among them 
were many old women, some old men, 
and a half-delivered woman, awful to 
see; three children had clasped each 


One of the most sorely tried communi- 
ties was that of the little village of 
Tamines, down in what is known as the 
Borinage, the coal fields near Charleroi. 
Tamines is a mining village in the Sam- 
bre; it is a collection of small cottages 
sheltering about 5,000 inhabitants, most- 
ly all poor laborers. 

The little graveyard in which the 
church stands bears its mute testimony 
to the horror of the event. There are 
hundreds of new-made graves, each with 
its small wooden cross and its bit of 
flowers; the crosses are so closely hud- 
dled that there is scarcely room to walk 
between them. The crosses are alike and 
all bear the same date, the sinister date 
of Aue. 22. 1914. * * * 

But whether their hands were cut off 
or not, whether they were impaled on 
bayonets or not, children were shot down, 
by military order, in cold blood. In the 
awful crime of the ‘Rock of Bayard, 
there overlooking the Meuse _ below 
Dinant, infants in their mother’s arms 
were shot down without mercy. The 
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deed, never surpassed in cruelty ‘by any 
band of savages, is described by the 
Bishop of Namur himself: 

**One scene surpasses in horror all 
others; it is the fusillade of the Rocher 
Bayard near Dinant. It appears to have 
been ordered by Colonel Meister. ‘This 
fusillade made many victims among the 
nearby parishes, especially those of des 
Rivages and Neffe. It caused the death 
of nearly ninety persons, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. Among the vic- 
tims were babies in arms, boys and girls, 
fathers and mothers of families, even old 
men, 

“Tt was there that twelve children un- 
der the age of 6 perished from the fire of 
the executioners, six of them as they lay 
in their mothers’ arms: 

‘The child Fiévet, 3 weeks old. 

** Maurice Bétemps, 11 months old. 

** Nelly Pollet, 11 months old. 

** Gilda Genon, 18 months old. 

‘* Gilda Marchot, 2 years old. 

“Clara Struvay, 2 years and 6 months. 

“The pile of bodies comprised also 
many children from 6 to 14 years. 
Eight large families have entirely disap- 
peared. Four have but one survivor. 
Those men that escaped death—and many 
of them were riddled with bullets—were 
obliged to bury in a summary and hasty 
fashion their fathers, mothers, brothers, 
or sisters; then after having been relieved 
of their money and being placed in chains 
they were sent to Cassel, [Prussia.] ”’ 


Civilians as Hostages 


A system adepted early in the con- 
quest of Belgium was the use of civil- 
ians as hostages and for screens. In 
a proclamation issued by Major Dieck- 
mann, September, 1914, appears the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


4, After 9 A. M., on Sept. 7, I will per- 
mit the houses in Beyne-Heusay, Griveg- 
née, and Bois-de-Breux to be inhabited 
by the persons who lived in them for- 
merly, as long as these persons are not 
forbidden to frequent these localities by 
official prohibition. 

5. In order to be sure that the above- 
mentioned permit will not be abused, the 
Burgomasters of Beyne-Heusay and of 
Grivegnée must immediately prepare lists 
of prominent persons who will be held as 
hostages for twenty-four hours each at 
Fort Fiéron. Sept. 6, 1914, for the first 
time [the period of detention shall be] 
from 6 P. M. until Sept. 7 at midday. 

The life of these hostages depends on 
the population of the above-mentioned 
communes remaining quiet under all cir- 
cumstances. 

During the night it is severely forbid- 
den to show any luminous signals. Bicy- 


cles are permitted only between 7 A. M. 
and 5 P. M. (German time.) 

6. From the list which is submitted to 
me I shall designate prominent persons 
who shall be hostages from noon of one 
day until the following midday. If the 
substitute is not there in due time, the 
hostage must remain another twenty-four 
hours at the fort. After these twenty- 
four hours the hostage will incur the pen- 
ality of death, if the substitute fails to 
appear. 

7. Priests, Burgomasters, and the other 
members of the Council are to be taken 
first as hostages. 

8. I insist that all civilians who move 
about in my district * * * show their 
respect to the German officers by taking 
off their hats, or lifting their hands to 
their heads in military salute. In case 
of doubt, every German soldier must be 
saluted. Any one who does not do this 
must expect the German military to make 
themselves respected by every means. 

To be shot whether guilty or not. 


The following proclamation was posted 
in Belgium Oct. 5, 1914: 


Sept. 25, in the evening, the railroad 
track and telegraph were destroyed on 
the line Lovenioul-Vertryek. * * * 
Henceforth the villages situated nearest 
the spot where such events take place— 
it is of no consequence whether they are 
guilty or not—will be punished without 
mercy. For this purpose hostages have 
keen taken from-all places in the vi- 
cinity of railways in danger of similar 
attacks; and at the first attempt to de- 
stroy any railway, telegraph, or. tele- 
phone line they will be immediately shot. 

Furthermore, all troops intrusted with 
the protection of railways have received 
orders to shoot any one approaching rail- 
ways or telegraph or telephone lines in a 
suspicious manner. 

The Governor General of Belgium, 

BARON VON DER GOLTZ, 
Field Marshal. 


Ciilians Used as Screens 

The following letter was pubtished on 
the 7th of October, 1914, in the Vora- 
bendblatt of the Miinnchner Neueste 
Nachrichten: 


Oct. 7, 1914. 

But we arrested three other civilians, 
and then I had a brilliant idea. We gave 
them chairs, and we then ordered them 
to go and sit out in the middle of the 
street. On their part, pitiful entreaties; 
on ours, a few blows from the butt end 
of the rifle. Little by little one becomes 
terribly callous at this business. At last 
they were all seated outside in the street. 
I do not know what anguished prayers 
they may have said, but I noticed that 
their hands were convulsively clasped the 
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whole time. I pitied these fellows, but 
the method was immediately effective. 

The flank fire from the houses quickly 
diminished, so that we were able to oc- 
cupy the opposite house and thus to dom- 
inate the principal street. Every living 
being who showed himself in the street 
was shot. The artillery on its side had 
qaone good work all this time, and when, 
toward 7 o’clock in the evening, the bri- 
gade advanced to the assault to relieve 
us I was in a position to report that 
Saint Dié had been cleared of the enemy. 

Later on I learned that the regiment of 
reserve which entered Saint Dié further 
to the north had tried the same experi- 
ment, The four civilians whom they had 
compelled in the same way to sit out in 
the street were killed by French bullets. 
I myself saw them lying in the middle 
of the street near the hospital. 

A. EBERLEIN, First Lieutenant. 


Germany’s Hague Pledge 


At the Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1907 Germany pledged 
herself to the following: 


Article L. No general penalty, pe- 
cuniary or otherwise, shall be inflicted 
upon the populations on account of the 
acts of individuals for which they cannot 
be regarded as jointly and severally re- 
sponsible. 

Article LII. Requisitions in kind and 
services shall not be demanded from 
municipalities or inhabitants except for 
the needs of the army of occupation. 
They shall be in proportion to the re- 
sources of the country, and of such @ 
nature as not to involve the inhabitants in 
the obligation of taking part in military 
operations against their own country. 

A summary of some of the conspicuous 
violations of this solemn pledge appears 
in the pamphlet. 

Cardinal Mercier cites the following 
cases: 

Malines, a working-class town, without 
resources, has had a fine of 20,000 marks 
inflicted on it because the Burgomaster 
did not inform the military authority of 
a journey which the Cardinal, deprived 
of the use of his motor car, had been 
obliged to make on foot. In fact, upon 
the flimsiest pretexts heavy fines are in- 
flicted on communes. The commune of 
Puers was subjected to a fine of 3,000 
marks because a telegraph wire was 
broken, although the inquiry showed 
that it had given way through wear. 

In addition to such arbitrary, sporadic 
exactions, in December, 1914, the Ger- 
mans demanded 40,000,000 francs ($8,000,- 
00) a month to be paid by the Belgian 
provinces jointly. 


In November, 1915, one month before 
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the expiration of the twelve months’ 
period fixed for the levy, they decreed 
that the contribution of 40,000,000 francs 
a month should be paid for an indefi- 
nite period. In November, 1916, this 
was increased to 50,000,000 francs a 
month. The military rulers made the 
families responsible for acts committed 
by, or charged against, members as 
shown by the following example, cited 
by Cardinal Mercier: 

The Belgian Government has sent ore 
ders to rejoin the army to the militiamen 
of several classes. * * * All those who 
receive these orders are strictly forbidden 
to act upon them. * * * In case of dis- 
obedience the family of the militiaman 
will be held equally responsible. 

A warning of the Governor General, 
dated Jan. 26, 1915, renders the members 
of the family responsible if a Belgian fit 
for military service, between the ages of 
16 and 40, goes to Holland. 

The Commander in Chief of the Ger- 
man army in Belgium posted a proclama- 
tion declaring: 

The villages where acts of hostility shall 
be committed by the inhabitants against 
our troops will be burned. 

For all destruction of roads, railways, 
bridges, &c., the villages in the neighbor- 
hood of the destruction will be held re- 
sponsible. 

The punishments announced above will 
be carried out severely and without 
mercy. The whole community will be held 
responsible. Hostages will be taken in 
large numbers. The heaviest war taxes 
will be levied. 


The Forced Deportations 

The deportations and forced labor 
which aroused the protest of the civil- 
ized world have been covered in previous 
numbers of CURRENT HISTORY MAGA- 
ZINE. The most important document in 
the Government summary is the official 
report made by Minister Whitlock to 
the Secretary of State in January, 1917. 
The full text of this was printed in 
CURRENT History MAGAZINE for June, 
1917, but, the following extracts are 
here reproduced to round out the pres- 
ent story of German abuses: 


The deportations began in October in the 
Etape, at Ghent, and at Bruges, as my 
brief telegrams indicated. The _ policy 
spread; the rich industrial districts of 
Hainaut, the mines and steel works about 
Charleroi were next attacked; now they 
are seizing. men in Brabant, even in Brus- 
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sels, despite some indications and even 
predictions of the civil authorities that the 
policy was about to be abandoned. * * * 

The rage, the terror, and despair excited 
by this measure all over Belgium were 
beyond anything we had witnessed since 
the day the Germans poured into Brussels. 
The delegates of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, returning to Brussels, told 
the most distressing stories of the scenes 
of cruelty and sorrow attending the seiz- 
ures. And daily, hourly almost, since 
that time appalling stories have been 
related by Belgians coming to the lega- 
tion. * * ® 

The well-known tendency of sensational 
reports to exaggerate themselves, espe- 
cially in time of war, and in @ situation 
like that existing here, with no newspapers 
to serve as a daily clearing house for all 
the rumors that are as avidly believed 
as they are eagerly repeated, should of 
course be considered; but even if a modi- 
cum of all that is told is true there still 
remains enough to stamp this deed as one 
of the foulest that history records. 


Treatment of City Governments 


Municipal Governments in Belgium 
which appealed to the German authorities 
to observe their promises were insulted 
and offensively rebuked by the German 


commanders. The following two docu- 
ments quoted in the pamphiet illustrate 
this: 


RESOLUTION OF THE MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL OF TOURNAIL, 
OCT 20, 1916 


In the matter of the requisition made 
by the German authorities on Oct. 20, 
1916, (requisition of a list of workmen to 
be drawn up by the municipality) * * * 

The Municipal Council resolves to main- 
tain its attitude of refusal. 

It further feels it its duty to place on 
record the follcwing: 

The City of Tournai is prepared to sub- 
mit unreservedly to all the exigencies 
authorized by the laws and customs of 
war. Its sincerity cannot be questioned. 
For more than two years it has submit- 
ted to the German occupation, during 
which time it has lodged and lived at 
close quarters with the German troops, 
yet it has displayed perfect composure 
and has refrained from any act of hos- 
tility, proving thereby that it is ani- 
mated by no idle spirit of bravado. 

But the city could not bring itself to 
provide arms for use against its own 
children, knowing well that natural law 
and the law of nations (which is the ex- 
pression of natural Jaw) both forbid such 
action. 

In his declaration dated Sept. 2, 1914, 
the German Governor General of Belgium 


declared: ‘‘T ask none to renounce his 
patriotic sentiments.”’ 

The City of Tournai reposes confidence 
in this declaration, which it is bound to 
eonsider as the sentiment of the German 
Emperor, in whose name the Governor 
General was speaking. In accepting the 
inspiration of honor and patriotism, the 
city is loyal to a fundamental duty, the 
liftiness of which must be apparent to 
any German officer. 

The city is confident that the straight- 
forwardness and clearness of this atti- 
tude will prevent any misunderstanding 
arising between itself and the German 
Army. 

THE GERMAN REPLY TO THE RESO- 
LUTION 


Tournai, 23d October, 1916. 

In permitting itself, through the medi- 
um of municipal resolutions, to oppose 
the orders of the German military au- 
thorities in the occupled territory, the 
city is guilty of an wunexampled arro- 
fance and of a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the situation created by the state 
of war. 

The ‘‘ clear and simple situation ’’ is in 
reality the following: 

The military authorities order the city 
to obey. Otherwise the city must bear 
the heavy consequences, as I have 
pointed out in my previous explanations. 

The General commanding the army has 
inflicted on the city—on account of its 
refusal, up to date, to furnish the lists 
demanded —a_ punitive contribution of 
200,000 marks, which must be paid within 
the next six days, beginning with today. 
The Generai siso adds that until such 
time as all the lists demanded are in his 
hands, for every day in arrears, begin- 
ning with Dec. 31. 1916, a sum of 20,000 
marks wil) be paid by the city. 

HOPFER, Major General, 
Etappen-Kommandant, 


German Falsehood Exposed 


The protests of the United States Gov- 
ernment and other neutrals against the 
deportations have appeared in previous 
numbers of CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 
Former Ambassador Gerard in his book 
gives some new testimony on the subject, 
as follows: 


The President [during my visit to 
America in 1916] impressed upon me his 
great interest in the Belgians deported 
to Germany. The action of Germany in 
thus carrying a great part of the male 
population of Belgium into virtual slavery 
had roused great indignation in America. 
As the revered Cardinal Farley said to 
me a few days before my departure, 
** You have to go back to the times of 
the Medes and the Persians to find a like 
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example of a whole people carried into 
bondage.” 


Mr. Grew had made _ representations 
about this to the Chancellor and, on my 
return, I immediately took up the ques- 
tion. 


I was informed that it was a military 
measure, that Ludendorf had feared that 
the British would break through and over- 
run Belgium, and that the military did 
not propose to have a hostile population 
at their backs who might cut the rail 
lines of communication, telephones and 
telegraphs, and that for this reason the 
deportation had been decided on. I was, 
however, told I would be given permis- 
sion to visit these Belgians. The passes, 
nevertheless, which alone made_ such 
visiting possible, were not delivered until 
a few days before I left Germany. 

Several of these Belgians who were put 
to work in Berlin managed to get away 
and come to see me. They gave me a 
harrowing account of how they had been 
seized in Belgium and made to work in 
Germany at making munitions to be used 
probably against their own friends. 


I said to the Chancellor, ‘‘ There are 
Belgians employed in making shells con- 
trary to all rules of war and The Hague 
Conventions.’’ He said, ‘‘I do not believe 
it.” I said, ‘‘My automobile is at the 
door. I can take you, in four minutes, 
to where thirty Belgians are working on 
the manufacture of shells.””’ But he did 
not find time to go. 

Americans must understand that the 
Germans will stop at nothing to win this 
war, and that the only thing they respect 
is force.—James W. Gerard, “ My Four 
Years in Germany,’’ 1917, pp. 351-352. 


Mr. Hoover's Scathing Testimony 


Herbert Hoover, former executive 
head of the Belgian Relief Commission 
and now Food Administrator of the 
United States, contributed to the pam- 


phlet his observations in the fo!lowing 
words: 
September, 1917. 

I have been often called upon for a 
statement of my observation of German 
rule in Belgium and Northern France. 

I have neither the desire nor the ade- 
quate pen to picture the scenes which 
have heated my blood through the two 
and a half years that I have spent in 
work for the relief of these 10,000,000 
people, 

The sight of the destroyed homes and 
cities, the widowed and fatherless, the 
destitute, the physical misery of a people 
but partially nourished at best, the de- 
portation of men by tens of thousands 
to slavery in German mines and fac- 
tories, the execution of men and women 
for paltry effusions of their loyalty to 
their country, the sacking of every re- 
source through financial robbery, the 
battening of armies on the slender prod- 
uce of the country, the denudation of the 
country of cattle, horses, and textiles; 
all these things we had to witness, dumb 
to help other than by protest and sym- 
pathy, during this long and terrible time 
—and still these are not the events of 
battle heat, but the effects of a grinding 
heel of a race demanding the mastership 
of the world, 

All these things are well known to the 
world—but what can never be known is 
the dumb agony of the people, the ex- 
pressionless faces of millions whose souls 
have passed the whole gamut of emo- 
tions. And why? Because these, a free 
and democratic people, dared plunge 
their bodies before the march of autoc- 
racy. 

I myself believe that if we do not fight, 
and fight now, ail these things are pos- 
sible to us—but even should the broad 
Atlantic prove our present defender, 
there is still Belgium. Is it worth while 
for us to live in a world where this free 
and unoffending people is to be trampled 
into the earth and to raise no sword in 
protest? HERBERT HOOVER. 


Summary of the German Outrages 


By Vernon Kellogg 
Of the Belgian Relief Commission 
The following statement of Vernon Kellogg, dated September, 1917, was pre- 


pared for the pamphlet reviewed in the preceding pages, as a summary of the prac- 
tices which came under his observation in his work as a Commissioner for Relief in 


Belgium: 


It was my privilege—and necessity— 
in connection with the work of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium to 
spend several months at the Great 
Headquarters of the German armies in 


e. 
ae 
e@ 4 


the west, and later to spend more 
months at Brussels as the commission’s 
director for Belgium and_ occupied 
France. It was an enforced opportu- 
nity to see something of German prac- 
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tice in the treatment of a conquered 
people, part of whom (the French and 
the inhabitants of the Belgian provinces 
of East and West Flanders) were under 
the direct control of the German Gen- 
eral Staff and the several German 
armies of the west, and part, the in- 
habitants of the seven other Belgian 
provinces, under the quasi-civil govern- 
ment of Governor General von Bissing. 
I did not enter the occupied territories 
until June, 1915, and so, of course, saw 
none of the actual invasion and over- 
running of the land. I saw only the 
graves of the massacred and the ruins 
of their towns. But I saw through the 
long, hard months much too much for 
my peace of mind of how the Germans 
treated the unfortunates under their 
control after the occupation. 


It would be an unnecessary repetition 
to describe again the scenes in Louvain, 
Dinant, Visé, Andenne, Tamines, Aer- 
schott, and the rest of the familiar long 
list of the ruined Belgian towns. But 
too little has been said of the many, 
many ruined villages all over the extent 
of the occupied French territory from 
Lille in the north to Longwy in the south 
and from the eastern boundary of France 
to the fatal trench lines of the extreme 
western front. 


Ruins of “ Punished” Towns 


As chief representative for the com- 
mission, it was my duty to cover this 
whole territory repeatedly in long motor 
journeys in company with the German 
officer assigned for my protection—and 
for the protection of the German Army 
against any too much seeing. As I had 
opportunity also to cover most of Bel- 
gium in repeated trips from Brussels into 
the various provinces, I necessarily had 
opportunity to compare the destruction 
wrought in the two regions. 


I could understand why certain towns 


and villages along the Meuse and along \ 


the lines of the French and English re- 
treat were badly shot to pieces. There 
had been fighting in these towns, and the 
artillery of first one side and then the 
other had worked their havoc among the 
houses of the inhabitants. 
were many towns in which there had 
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been no fighting, and yet all too many of 
these towns also were in ruins. It was 
not ruin by shells, but ruin by fire and 
explosions. These were the famous 
“punished ” towns. Either a citizen or 
perhaps two or three citizens had fired 
from a window on the invaders—or were 
alleged to have. Thereupon a block, or 
two or three blocks, or half the town, was 
methodically and effectively burned or 
blown to pieces. There are many of 
these “punished” towns in occupied 
France. And between these towns and 
along the roadways are innumerable iso- 
lated single farmhouses that are also in 
ruins. It is not claimed that there was 
any sniping from these farmhouses. 
They were just destroyed along the way 
—and by the way, one may say. When 
the roll of destroyed villages and de- 
stroyed farmhouses in occupied France 
is made known, the world will be shocked 
again by this evidence of German thor- 
oughness. ; 


Heartlessness of German Rule 


The rigor of the control over the in- 
habitants of the occupied French terri- 
tory is almost inconceivable. The lines 
delimiting the regions occupied by the 
various distinct German armies are lines 
of impassable steel for the inhabitants. 
If a member of the family in one town 
was visiting friends or relatives in an- 
other town a few kilometers away at the 
time of the outbreak of the war that 
family has remained separated through 
all the long months that have since 
elapsed. No messages can pass except 
by dangerous subterranean ways from 
town to town. 

The requisitioning of everything from 
food to furniture, from farm animals to 
the blankets and mattresses from the 
beds, has been carried to such an extent 
that the people live on nothing amid 
nothing. These requisitions in the earlier 
days had a more or less official seeming 
in that Quartermaster’s bons were given 
for the things taken. Even then the 
German sense of humor too often made 
the bon a crude jest. The bons were 
written in the German language in Ger- 


But there \ man script, illegible and beyond the un- 


derstanding of the simple natives. A bon 
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might be given for a chicken when it was 
a pair of horses that was taken. But 
later, when these jests palled on the Ger- 
man soldiers, the requisitioning was sim- 
plified by the omission of bon giving. 
Where the villagers and peasants had 
tried to save something that could be 
buried or concealed, the searching out of 
these pitiful hiding places became a 
great game with the German soldiers. 
One ingenious Frenchman had secreted 
a few choice bottles of wine in a famous 
tomb on heights above the Meuse. But 
these bottles found their way to special 
tables at the Great Headquarters. 


Brutal Methods of Deportation 


In the Spring of 1916 the army authori- 
ties devised the plan of deporting a num- 
ber of men and women from Lille and the 
industrial towns near it to the agricul- 
tural regions further south. These 


French were to work in the fields and 
held produce food for the German Army. 
As a matter of fact this plan had at bot- 
tom something to recommend it. The con- 
gestion in the industrialized northern 


region made the food problem there very 
difficult. Our commission had more trials 
in connection with the provisioning of the 
great city of Lille and the lesser but 
crowded towns of Valenciennes, Roubaix, 
and Tourcoing than with all the rest of 
the occupied territory. Also these peo- 
ple had no work to do, as the great fac- 
tories were still. To come south and 
work in the open air in the fields and be 
allowed a fair ration would have been a 
real advantage to these people. It would 
also have helped in the whole food supply 
situation. 

But the horrible methods of that de- 
portation were such that we, although 
trying to hold steadfast to a rigorous 
neutrality, could not but protest. Mr. 
Gerard, our Ambassador to Berlin, hap- 
pened at the very time of this protest to 
make a visit to the Great Headquarters 
in the west, and the matter was brought 
to the attention of certain high officers 
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at headquarters on the very day of Mr. 
Gerard’s visit and in his hearing. So 
that he added his own protest to that of 
Mr: Poland, our director at the time, and 
further deportations were stopped. But 
a terrible mischief had already been done. 
Husbands and fathers had been taken 
from their families without a word of 
good-bye; sons and daughters on whom 
perhaps aged parents relied for support 
were taken without pity or apparent 
thought of the terrible consequences. The 
great deportations of Belgium have 
shocked the world. But these lesser de- 
portations—that is, lesser in extent, but 
not less brutal in their carrying out—are 
hardly known. 

I went into Belgium and into occupied 
France a neutral and I maintained 
while there a steadfastly neutral be- 
havior. But I came out no neutral. I 
cannot conceive that any American en- 
joying an experience similar to mine 
could have come out a neutral. He 
would come out as I came, with the 
ineradicable conviction that a people or 
a government which can do what the 
Germans did and are doing in Belgium 
and France today must not be allowed, if 
there is power on earth to prevent it, 
to do this a moment longer than can be 
helped. And they must not be allowed 
ever to do it again. 

I went in also a hater of war, and 
I came out a more ardent hater of war. 
But, also, I came out with the ineradi- 
cable conviction, again, that the only 
way in which Germany under its pres- 
ent rule and in its present state of mind 
can be kept from doing what it has done 
is by force of arms. It cannot be pre- 
vented by appeal, concession, or treaties. 
Hence, ardently as I hope that all war 
may cease, I hope that this war may 
not cease until Germany realizes that 
the civilized world simply will not allow 
such horrors as those for which Ger- 
many is responsible in Belgium! and 
France to be any longer possible. , 





Ruthlessness and the Law of Evolution 
By John Burroughs 


Mr. Burroughs at the age of 80 takes as keen an interest in the issues of the 
world war as he did in the secrets of nature during his earlier years._ In this brief 
article, which appeared in The New York Tribune, he examines the German mili- 
tarist theory of frightfulness from the viewpoint of evolutionary science and holds 


that it is both fallacious and suicidal. 


HEN a good thing, a great thing, 
has been turned to infernal uses, 
as science has been by the Ger- 

mans in this war, one is half inclined to 
lay the blame on the thing itself. A 
pious friend of mine, thinking of these 
things, says science is the second fall of 
man and has resulted in expelling us 
from the paradise in which, but for it, 
we should still be living; it has filled our 
heads with forbidden knowledge and our 
hands with forbidden power, and is in a 
large measure responsible for the present 
world war. 

But science is just as much on the side 
of peace as on the side of war. It is a 
two-edged sword, a tremendous instru- 
ment that the hand of man can turn to a 
multitude of uses, noble and ignoble, to 
build up and to tear down, to save and 
to destroy. It is certainly true that 
without science Germany could not cut 
much of a figure in this war, probably 
would not have begun it. It is equally 
true that without science the Allies would 
not be able to meet her on anything like 
equal terms. 

The fundamental trouble is to be found 
in Germany’s interpretation of scientific 
conclusions. She has perverted biological 
laws to suit her own purposes. The Dar- 
winian conception of the struggle for ex- 
istence and the survival of the fittest, 
which certainly are great truths, (but 
not the whole truth when applied to the 
world of man,) got into her blood. They 
became her inspiration and the well- 
spring of her national philosophy. Her 
thinkers and teachers turn to the pri- 
mary factors of evolution as they are 
operative in the non-human world as the 
final court of appeal in settling all ques- 
tions of man’s relation to man and the 
relations of one nation to another. They 


do not for a moment take into account 
that man is an exceptional creature in 
the animal kingdom, and that his true 
progress has been in reversing, or put- 
ting under his feet, the laws that rule in 
what we may call the brute stages of ev- 
olution. 

When evolution gave man his moral 
consciousness and his concepts of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, jus- 
tice and mercy, he was born again. Of 
course, it was a long, slow, and painful 
birth, a true dystocia; but after the 
throes and the travail a new being saw 
the light, and man was differentiated 
from all the other animals, and obliga- 
tions were placed upon him that were 
his alone. This new birth made him the 
fittest to survive. Only through the de- 
velopment and freer and freer play of 
man’s moral consciousness was modern 
civilization possible. Only by more and 
more subordinating the rule of might to 
the rule of right—fair dealing, the com- 
mon weal, justice to the weak as well as 
to the strong—was the rise of States and 
organized Governments possible, 


No matter how often States and Gov- 
ernments have run counter to this great 
law and waged aggressive wars and 
ruthlessly pursued the rule of might, 
which nearly all States and nations have 
at times been guilty of, the principle 
stands. Man would not be man without 
it. Reversals to the law of the jungle 
only prove how slow and painful man’s 
complete evolution has been. The out- 
break of Prussianism which has resulted 
in this terrible war is like the outbreaks 
of earth’s primal energies as seen in 
earthquakes and volcanoes. Only the 
gradual subsidence and quiescence of 
these elemental energies have made the 
earth habitable and given us a stable 
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soil upon which to build and plant and 
sow. If the primal seismic forces were 
once more to break loose and begin their 
mad career anew, where should we be? 


The course of the German military 
power in beginning and conducting this 
war has been precisely analogous to the 
outbreak of nature’s merciless forces— 
earthquakes, tornadoes, lava flows, and 
the like. All these things are a part of 
the nature of which we ourselves are a 
part, and in the shaping of the earth and 
rendering it a fit abode for living beings 
their work has been immense. 

The battle of the elements through the 
long geological ages has given us a 
planet upon which we can battle for ex- 
istence with a fair prospect of success. 
So has the rule of might, in the long 
course of evolution—the supremacy of 
force and greed and selfishness among 
the prehistoric and early historic races— 
at last prepared the way for the rule 
and dominance of man’s better nature. 
We say “better ” because it makes life 
more and more attractive and worth 
while and leads to the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Again, meaning by 
“good” that which is in harmony with 
the human constitution and man’s re- 
lation to his environment. It does not 
abolish struggle and the survival of the 
fittest, at least of the fit, but it en- 
thrones justice, mercy, and truth, and 
arms us against tyranny, savagery, and 
the aggressive war spirit. 

The appeal to nature for the justifica- 
tion of our conduct, whatever it be, is 
risky business. Nature is heaven on one 
side and hell on the other. In all crea- 
tures below man the rule of might pre- 
vails. The only sin is weakness and the 
only virtue strength. There is no ques- 
tion of right or wrong, of justice and 
mercy. The only questions are those of 
adaptation and power to survive. The 
trees in the forest, the plants in the field, 
the fowl of the air, the sea forms and the 
land forms are all under the same law of 
adaptation to the environment. The less 
adaptable, the poorly equipped for com- 
petitive struggle, defectives, unfortunates, 
the handicapped, fall out. 


The law of variability, whatever be its 


cause, never ceases to act. Those that 
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vary in the wrong direction suffer and 
fail; those that vary in the right direction 
prosper, and the more they vary in this 
direction the more they prosper. But 
variation in man brings in new problems 
and new factors. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of the survival of brute force, but 
one of force armed with the moral con- 
sciousness. The questions of fraternity, 
equality, liberty play prominent parts. 
Selfishness is tempered by altruism; in- 
stinct is guided by reason, power is 
wedded to conscience, and the strong in 
the long run prevail in proportion to their 
adherence to justice and truth. 

During the last half century or more 
the Germans have varied or developed 
remarkably in the direction of organi- 
zation, of material efficiency, State su- 
premacy, and so on, but they have varied 
less than their neighbors in the direc- 
tion of true culture, of humanism, altru- 
ism, refinement of spirit, political lib- 
erty, and of the other virtues that make 
for a noble, disinterested people. Hence 
their advantage in this war, so far as 
military efficiency is concerned, and 
their disadvantage, so far as the sym- 
pathy and good opinion of the rest of the 
world are concerned. They are the fit- 
test to survive by reason of sheer power; 
they are the least fit by reason of sheer 
brutality—their reliance upon the pred- 
atory methods and the lower aims of 
earlier times. They have gone forth to 
battle in the spirit of their ancestral 
Huns, and in many ways in a worse 
spirit. * * * Wreckers of cathe- 
drals, destroyers of libraries, despoilers 
of cemeteries, slayers of old men and 
women and children and priests and 
nuns, barbarians by instinct, pirates and 
incendiaries by practice, terrorists by 
training, slaves by habit and bullies by 
profession, void of humility, void of 
spirituality, resourceful but not inven- 
tive, thorough but not original, docile 
as individuals but brazen and defiant 
as a nation—ravishing, maiming, pois- 
oning, burning, suffocating, deporting, 
enslaving, murderers of the very soul of 
a people, so far as it is in their power— 
the rest of the world can live on terms 
of peace and good-will with them only 
after they have drained to the dregs the 
bitter cup of military defeat. 





When the War Is Over 


Discussion of Some of the Serious Problems That Are 


Already Shaping Themselves 


HE question of how the war will 
end is scarcely more portentous 
than that of how to solve the 
problems that will arise when the 
war is over. J. H. Thomas, a member of 
Parliament, Secretary of the British 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Serv- 
ants, in an address at London, Dec. 7, 
1917, presented some of the more serious 
phases of the labor question that will 
loom before England when the war is 
over. Eleven millions of English people 
were engaged in war service, including 
over a million women, he said, and when 
peace came manufacturers would have 
orders to cease making certain things 
on which they were now exclusively en- 
gaged, and would be faced with the pos- 
sibility of having to discharge hundreds 
of thousands of men. In addition, there 
would be millions of men who had passed 
through the hell of trench and battle and 
had become callous of death. If they 
were to take places in long queues wait- 
ing for jobs there would arise in their 
minds the question, “Is this what we 
fought for?” and it might be that the 
feeling would come that it might be worth 
a scrap to alter such a state of things. 
Business men must realize that this was 
one of the immediate problems to be 
faced. 

In the first place, every controlled 
establishment which today was making 
exclusively materials for war ought to 
be in a position, as soon as that manu- 
facture ceased, to direct itself to making 
useful things. The Government must 
ascertain the world shortage in all 
things, and give orders so that industries 
in the transition stage might be carried 
on. The end of the war would bring the 
question what was to be the army of the 
future. If efforts were made, as he was 
afraid they might be, to make conscrip- 
tion a national institution, the feeling 
would be created among the people that 
by their sacrifices to destroy German 


militarism they had assisted to perpetu- 
ate militarism in their own country. 
A Day of Reckoning 

The working classes for a number of 
years before the war when agitating for 
old-age pensions, better housing, and 
other social reforms were told that to 
spend twenty-five or thirty millions on 
such things would mean bankruptcy. 
Now it was found that Great Britain 
could spend $40,000,000 a day in the de- 
struction of humanity, apparently with- 
out any trouble. It was said there was 
plenty of money in the country. Was it 
realized that there must be a day of 
reckoning, and that from the beginning 
of the war Great Britain had only met 
30 per cent. of its expenditure? If the 
war ended tomorrow it would have to 
provide $1,500,000,000 interest on pres- 
ent commitments; on pensions, another 
$250,000,000; on a sinking fund on a 
basis of thirty years, another $250,000,- 
000. Adding the pre-war budget of 
$1,000,000,000, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the future would have to 
raise $3,000,000,000 a year at least. 
There was glib talk today about taxes on 
capital, and he recognized that it was a 
plausible thing to talk about, but it cut 
both ways, and anything that tended to 
check industrial development reacted on 
the working classes. Serious considera- 
tion, however, must be given to taxes on 
wealth, as distinct from capital. It had 
to be realized that, so far as workers 
were concerned, the pre-war standard 
would never be accepted again. Some 
people said that the taxation of German 
goods would bring relief, but he would 
not insult them by discussing that. He 
considered the situation in the light of 
facts. 

The Future of Railways 
There was approximately $7,000,000,- 


000 invested in railways. If the war 
ended tomorrow and railways returned to 
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the old conditions, all ordinary and pref- 


erence stock and all debenture stock 


interest would be wiped out by the 
wages bill and the cost of railway ma- 
terial. Nobody would suggest that share- 
holders would view that position with 
enthusiasm. 

Supposing the State were to decide to 
take over the railways, would it be com- 
mon sense to allow competition by motor 
traffic? Again, there were hundreds of 
boats working on the canals of France, 
and these might be used in development 
of British canal transport. It must be 
remembered, too, that railway rates were 
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governed by coastwise traffic. These 
matters had to be considered with the 
transport system az a, whole and worked 
out as a financial proposition. There 
was an unfortunate tendency to forget 
that we were now living an artificial 
life, and business and working men should 
think out these matters and not accept 
manufactured opinion. 

The British Nation, he said, was faced 
with one of the most critical periods in 
its history, with the food problem more 
serious than people believed and with the 
industrial situation bristling with diffi- 
culties. 


The Economic Weapon Against Germany 
Sir Edward Carson’s Plan 


RESIDENT WILSON in his address 

to Congress on Dec. 4, 1917, gave a 

broad intimation of a possible eco- 
nomic war against Germany. Alluding to 
the possibility that Germany would retain 
her “ambitious and intriguing masters, 
“interested to disturb the peace of the 
“world,” he said that it “might be im- 
“possible also in such untoward circum- 
“stances to admit Germany to the free 
“economie intercourse which must in- 
“evitably spring out of the other part- 
“nerships of real peace.” 

Sir Edward Carson, in an address at 
the Royal Colonial Institute in London, 
Dec. 13, 1917, referred to the same sub- 
ject in these words: 

The question of imperial trade is so 
closely connected with this war that you 
cannot dissociate the one from the other, 
and we are not going to lose the war 
through any consideration for Germany 
in our future trade policy. Never again 
are we going to have the'peaceful pene- 
tration of amiable Germans. Never again 
are we going to allow Germany to build 
up her reserves of war under the guise of 
the peaceful carrying on of business. 
These are the great lessons that we ought 
to have learned. Nothing astonished me 
more than why Germany ever went into 
the war. She had taken possession of 
three-fourths of London and of almost 
every other city and town in the country ; 
in fact, we were beginning to take off our 
hats to the Germans for allowing us to en- 
gage in any kind of commerce at all. 


As showing the thoroughness of their 
organization for the carrying on of peace- 
ful commerce, some time ago I served on 
a committee which was inquiring into 
what was to be done with Hun businesses 
in this country by the Board of Trade, 
and this was one of the matters brought 
before us: A firm in Holland had con- 
tracted with an English firm to supply 
them with a large amount of machinery. 
Before proceeding with the contract the 
firm in Holland applied to an inquiry 
agent in London with a British name to 
know whether the English firm was in a 
position of solvency to enter into such a 
large contract, and they got back an an- 
swer from the inquiry agent, who was a 
German, that the firm in question was so 
insolvent and in such a parlous condition 
that they could not possibly carry out 
such a contract, but if the Dutch firm 
were in a hurry about the contract the 
agency could strongly recommend a par- 
ticular German firm. Owing to the out- 
break of the war the German firm was not 
able to carry out the contract, and it 
handed over all the documents to the 
English firm, and I have them now in 
my possession, 


That is the kind of thing that has been 
going on, and to people engaged in the 
carrying on of honest trade in this coun- 
try it is absolutely intolerable. If the 
people of the British Empire ever again 
tolerate anything approaching the system 
that was in vogue before the war this 
war will have been waged in vain. On 
behalf of the martyrs of that system— 
because the men in the trenches and on 
the seas who have lost their lives during 
this war were the martyrs of that sys- 
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tem—I appeal to all to see that never 
again in this country shall these ghastly 
German ideas of trade or business be al- 
lowed to hold up their heads. 


Raw Material as a Weapon 


In addition to our splendid navy and 
army at the present moment we hold in 
our hands a weapon which is almost equal 
in importance to anything you can do in 
the field and on the sea. That is an 
economic weapon. Look around and see 
the position in which we stand along with 
the overseas dominions in the economic 
world! They talk of a League of Na- 
tions! Let us at all events commence 
with a League of British Nations. To 
what you can do by a proper League of 
British Nations there is no limit. Take 
the case of raw material. When this war 
is over there will be a lack of raw mate- 
rial to go round in order to rebuild the 
world which has been devastated by the 
Hun. The Germans are removing from 
gallant little Belgium every particle of 
machinery that can be of use to them 
and that might have been of help in the 
reconstruction of that country. Every- 
where it is the same thing. At the same 
time, the Germans know perfectly well— 
we have evidence of it from day to day— 
that their own society and their own com- 
merce never can be reconstructed unless 
the British Empire and her allies are 
willing to give them the lease. 

I am not preaching the doctrine of boy= 
cott after the war. When we come to 
the terms of peace it will be time enough 
to talk of that. But I am preaching this 
emphatically, that we ought by our legis- 
lation and administration to make it per- 
fectly clear to Germany that every day 
that passes on which devastation and loss 
goes on is to be to their sorrow and their 
loss. We ought to make it perfectly clear 
to the Germans, not merely in words but 
in acts, that the longer the war continues 
the less chance is there of their coming 
in for any share of that much too short 
supply of raw material that exists 
throughout the world for the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated nations. We have 
a vast amount of raw material in the 
British Empire. Almost the whole of the 
mineral wealth that goes to produce spel- 


ter, zinc, and lead and various other 
things comes from Australia, Canada, and 
other places in his Majesty’s dominions. 
Before the war every particle of that in 
one way or another was within the 
clutches of Germany. After the war they 
should not be able to touch an ounce of 
it without our consent. 


An Economic Offensive 


Take, again, the question of shipping. 
We are suffering grievous losses in our 
ships, which are the very heart of our 
commerce and that of the dominions 
overseas. Ships go along the lines of 
communication which are kept open by 
our splendid navy. In consequence of the 
ruthless breaches of international law by 
the German submarines, after the war 
shipbuilding must be one of our most es- 
sential industries if we are to revive our 
trade. I suppose when we come to ask 
the House of Commons to give us some 
priority in shipbuilding we shall be told 
that it is an interference with trade and 
commerce. I believe the nation will rise 
against that kind of thing, and I hope 
that no ships will be allowed to be built 
in any shipyard here for any other coun- 
try until we have made sure of having 
sufficient shipping to enable us to carry 
on the commerce of ourselves and our 
allies. 

An economic offensive! I once called it 
bombing Hun businesses. I say bomb 
them till there is not a brick left in their 
foundations. Do it now. Do not wait. 
You have every justification, for this rea- 
son—Germany has rendered reconstruction 
necessary, and therefore in the recon- 
struction let us and our allies have pri- 
ority. Do not let us be afraid of loving 
our friends and loathing our enemies. Do 
not let us be afraid of mutually assisting 
each other. We have shaken hands to- 
gether and gone into the trenches to- 
gether and left there hundreds of thou- 
sands of the best lives of the empire. Let 
us keep before our minds the ideals for 
which we are fighting. Let us really 
frame our policy with an eye for freedom 
and liberty, and let us take care that the 
fruits which have been cultivated by our 
peoples shall be reaped for their benefit 
as a whole. 


An Imaginary Letter by the Head of the 
Hamburg-American Line 


S illustrating the state of mind of the his ideas into the form of a letter suppos- 
Conservative English press, the fol- ed to be written by Albert Ballin, head of 
lowing extracts are given from an the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 

article in The London Chronicle of Dec.12, pany, to Dr. Rathenau, the German 
1917. It pleased the author’s fancy to put Privy Councilor. The letter reveals the 
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trend of thought among the English Con- 
servative classes and their idea as to 
what an intelligent German must be 
thinking at the present juncture. Herr 
Ballin is represented as saying: 


What sorry lies have been dished up to 
our people on the subject of shipping! 
One reads of the resounding hammer 
strokes of riveters as they work at the 
creation of new leviathans for our over- 
seas commerce. Hamburg, Bremerhaven, 
Danzig, Stettin are supposed to be buz- 
zing with shipbuilding. Not long ago one 
journal asserted that nearly 400,000 tons 
were almost ready for launching! And 
there is hardly a vestige of truth in any 
of these statements. Our yards are only 
working for the navy, and, as for other 
ships, we have not the material or accom- 
modation, and, above all, we have not the 
necessary labor, skilled and unskilled. 

Believe me when I say that our mercan- 
tile marine is in a perilous condition. 
The bill to re-establish and strengthen 
it which is now before the Reichstag, 
even if passed in its integrity, will show 
no results for at least five years, and it 
is in these five years that our fate will 
be most adversely influenced. What will 
not our great maritime competitors make 
of these five years—Great Britain, the 
States, Japan? What will not neutrals 
make of them—neutrals who have enor- 
mously added to their reserve capital— 
Norway, Denmark, Holland? I almost 
despair when I think how different it all 
might have been. You and I, dear Herr 
Privy Councilor, were never advocates 
of this fatal policy of unrestricted sub- 
marine wartare. You will remember how 
I went to Berlin to seek to stay the hand 
of the authorities. I begged them to re- 
flect, and they told me the country in- 
sisted on it. This was not true. 1 point- 
ed out how it would inevitably draw 
America into the conflict. ‘They pooh- 
poohed me, smiled at America, and 
scorned her threat. Do they smile now? 
Let me tell you that in my opinion the 
entry of the United States into this strug- 
gle may spell absolute disaster for us. 

Our people have little or no knowledge 
of the American character. You and I 
have made a most careful study of it. 
What stuff our publicists and journalists 
write about their mammon worship, their 
greed, their envy of other nations, their 
lack of discipline—oh, that blessed word 
discipline! You and I know that the 
Americans are probably the most ideal- 
istic nation on the earth’s surface. We 
know that they would not have entered 
the lists of our foes had they had any 
doubt as to the justice of their cause, 
Nonsense to say they have been influe 
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enced by Britain. We are mad not to 
see where we are and whither we are 
driving. In antagonizing America we 
have done a disastrous thing—a thing 
which will throw its cold shadow on our 
economic life for a generation. * * #* 

How are we to resume our sea trade in 
face of an Anglo-Saxondom which loathes 
and must loathe our presence among 
them? Do our fools of Chauvinists real- 
ize that we have hardly a port at which 
our ships can call and where a friendly 
welcome will be extended to them? Dover, 
Falmouth, and Southampton; Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Alexandria; Aden, the Persian 
Gulf, Bombay, and Colombo; Singapore 
and Hongkong—what are they? Great 
British arsenals, naval bases, coaling sta- 
tions, repairing docks, in which we dare 
not show our faces if Britain so wills. 
It is the same around the African Con- 
tinent, the same in the West Indies and 
in the Pacific. We have not a coaling 
station of our own, not a place where we 
can effect repairs. Yet in face of this— 
a most deadly serious state of affairs— 
we go on piling up offense on offense. 

But we must beat England, you say, 
no matter what the consequences. I 
agree. All I say is that, whether we beat 
her or she beats us, the consequences will 
be the same—disaster to our overseas 
trade if Britain so wills it. We may, in 
the event of victory, impose all sorts of 
conditions securing us most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, securing us free entry into 
British ports everywhere. No sane man 
believes that these conditions will help us. 

And just one point more, and it is, per- 
haps, quite as serious. With a hostile 
British Empire, galled and fretted with 
our military success, raging at its losses, 
hopelessly alienated, how are we to pro- 
cure the raw material which this empire 
alone can supply? You have studied this 
question, and I am sure of your agree- 
ment. You do not believe in the silly as- 
sertion that after the war these British 
markets for raw material will be open to 
us. Where are we to procure our supplies 
of jute if not from India? If we are 
driven from Africa, where are we to seek 
our full supplies of rubber, palm kernels, 
and copra? 

What a prospect! Within the British 
Empire are produced countless articles on 
which we have hitherto relied, and which 
will be indispensable in the future if we 
are to swim and not to sink. Wool from 
South Africa and Australia, spelter, wol- 
fram, nickel, cobalt, and endless more. 
That great empire is self-contained, and 
we are not. And all the military vic- 
tories and all the wild will-o’-the-wisps 
about ‘‘ Hamburg to Bagdad ’”’ will not 
help us. 





The Doom of Germany After the War 


rederic Harrison’s Letter to a German 
Fred H ’s Letter t G 


The English essayist, Frederic Harrison, at the close of 1917, addressed the fol- 
lowing open letter to his former friend, Emeritus Professor Lujo Brentano, of the 
Universities of Munich, Breslau, Strassburg, Vienna, and Leipsic: 


ROFESSOR BRENTANO: I did not 
P think I could ever again address a 
word to any German. But, in re- 
signing your offices, you seem to us to be 
the one eminent German who foresees the 
appalling doom into which the Tyrant 
has thrust your people. It is now nearly 
fifty years since you came to our coun- 
try, mastered our language and our his- 
tory, studied our institutions, and were 
received as a colleague and a friend. 
You and I of old have exchanged books, 
letters, and friendly offices. All Eng- 
land recognizes your learning, your in- 
dustry, your devotion to the cause of 
economic and social progress. 

Can you do nothing to open the eyes 
of your nation, intellectual and far-see- 
ing as it is, to the awful moral isolation 
into which the crimes of your soldier- 
caste have doomed them? If you have 
not yet grasped this fact, I will try to 
explain it to you. I am in England, as 
you are in Germany, an independent 
student of society, a social worker, 
wholly detached from politics, party, 
army, or Government. In extreme old 
age, your senior by so many years, un- 
touched by those passions this war has 
roused in those who have to act and to 
fight, I tell you that for years to come 
the German name will spell shame to 
every true man and woman of English 
blood. We have no Hymn of Hate. One 
does not hate a mad dog or a hungry 
wolf. We guard our own, and close 
every door and wall against them. 
Henceforth in Europe a German will be 
taboo—outside the pale of civilized man. 

Do you think any Englishman can take 
in friendship any German hand? I warn 
you that to us it would be like touching 
a thief or a murderer. Do you expect 
that we shall employ as before German 
men and women in our business or in our 
homes? Never again! We know now 
that the German servant, clerk, mer- 


chant, diplomat in Britain too often has 
been spy, rival, swindler, traitor. Do 
you think we shall trade again—*‘as 
usual”? No! If your great capitalists 
nurse such a dream, do not let them de- 
lude your workmen. It will not be. 

This will not be an affair of treaties, 
laws, and Governments. Our business 
men, our workingmen will see to it them- 
selves. Do you think that our seamen 
and maritime laborers who have seen 
tens of thousands of civilians done to 
death with every form of wanton bar- 
barism will ever again welcome your 
ships in our docks? Do you think your 
“pirates” will ever again enter our 
ports—dump on us their cargoes—refit 
from our stores—“ all as usual”? Your 
crimes against human nature have been 
too vast, too general, too revolting to be 
forgotten. You are yourself not only a 
great economist, but also a great moral- 
ist—an eminent social reformer. You 
know how the deep passion of indigna- 
tion against savagery sweeps away in 
honest men the baser instincts of gain. 
We may have, too, a few men mean 
enough to desire a return to the old 
trade conditions. They are not so many 
nor so strong as your Krupps and Ballins 
fancy. No! Our profiteers, such as 
there are, will find themselves overborne 
and boycotted themselves by the indig- 
nation of our true-hearted people. 

This war will not end as all modern 
wars have ended. We have often fought 
other nations, and quickly returned to 
civil intercourse in peace. But this has 
not been war. It has been the inunda- 
tion of barbarism upon civilization of a 
kind unheard of since Oriental and me- 
diaeval incursions. It is the deluge of a 
whole race, drunk with the lust of blood 
and booty, “running amok” upon their 
peaceful neighbors. In this orgy they 
have outraged every law of morality 
—defied every decency of civil life— 
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destroyed the sacred relics of past ages 
—prostituted science to become the tool 
of torture—proclaimed Terrorism to be 
the new Code of Nations. Every utter- 
ance of your Kaiser, of your Staff, of 
your press has been false—slanderous, 
treacherous, brazen lies to conceal their 
own disasters, to accuse their enemy of 
fictitious crimes. The tolerance, the good 
faith, the magnanimity we show has 
been perverted to some new murderous 
device. And your people to a man, 
woman, or child, with one voice accept, 
aid, applaud these treacheries, mendac- 
ities, and infamies. The whole German 
people have made themselves the docile 
creatures of their military drillmasters, 
who dominate the nation, in war, in 
trade, in education, in morals. 

I leave it to you to warn your people 
of the ghastly conditions into which their 
industry will have fallen—of the uni- 
versal ruin when your huge war debt is 
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at last proved to be waste paper, when 
your factories are empty of material, 
your docks void of shipping, your brag- 
gart dreams of plunder all gone into the 
clouds. Where are you to get cotton, 
wool, metals, corn, ships, and overseas 
products? Not from us—not from Eu- 
rope—not from America—not from 
Africa! We English could not restore 
your colonies, even if we wished or tried 
to do so. How, then, are the German 
workingmen to work? You are a great 
economist. Perhaps you can tell them. 
I have nothing to do with that. All I 
wish you to understand is this. 

Professor! the German will stand out- 
side the “Comity of Nations,” which 
now he defies and ridicules, until he has 
shown the world that he is no longer the 
monster of ambition and cruelty which 
forty years of Bismarcktum and Kaiser- 
tum have made him. I await your 
answer to all this. 


Offenses Against Food Regulations in Germany 


CCORDING to Vorwiarts of Berlin, 
there were in Germany 189,806 in- 
dictments under the various food regula- 
tion acts between Oct. 1, 1916, and 
Sept. 30, 1917, or, roughly, 520 daily. 
One can take up no German daily paper 
without seeing columns occupied with the 
cases of delinquents who have wittingly 
or unwittingly sinned against one or 
other of the innumerable enactments 
with which every German citizen is sup- 
posed to be familiar. Sometimes he is 
the big provision merchant who has been 
criminally manipulating markets; more 
frequently the adulterator who has been 
palming off on the public poisonous sub- 
stitutes for food; most frequently of 
all the hungry woman or child who has 
robbed a potato field or a hen-roost, and 
has been caught red-handed by the Con- 
stable. Nearly 130,000 of the indict- 
ments are the result of information laid 
by private informers. The following cites 
a case from each of these categories: 
A large food merchant in Osnabriick 
was fined $1,250 for acts which gave 
him control of all the beans and peas in 


the district. He had bought stocks, for 
which he paid 27 pfennigs a pound, and 
had sold them at 95 pfennigs. His net 
profits amounted to $175,000. 

A master tailor of Duisburg, finding 
tailoring an unsatisfactory occupation, 
took to the manufacture of soap and 
soup tablets. The soap was composed of 
ingredients of a most deleterious charac- 
ter, and when used set up a violent in- 
flammation of the skin. The soup tablets 
were salt mixed with the fatty scum of 
boiled offal. He was punished with three 
years’ penal servitude, but he had scooped 
in over $18,000 profit. 

Lisbeth Eckhardt, from a village near 
Crefeld, 72 years, her daughter and 
grandchild were severely punished for 
roaming the fields at night and for dig- 
ging up twenty pounds of potatoes and 
cutting ten heads of cabbage. Moreover, 
they had told untruths to the géndarme 
who had pounced on them. Old Lisbeth 
was fined $25, her daughter $15, with a 
fortnight’s imprisonment, and the child, 
aged 7, was sent for a year to a reforma- 
tory. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[Italian Cartoon] 


The Invasion of Italy 
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—From Il 420, Florence. 
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“The giant rolled into our plain 
Shall yet be rolled back home again.” 





—From Il Numero, Turin. 
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This is the food they found on the Venetian plain. 
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[Russian Cartoon] 


Defenders of the Revolution 





—lIrom Novi Satirikon, Petrograd. 


And while they argue......!!!! 





[Australian Cartoon] 


Bruin on the Brink 


—From The Sydney Bulletin. 





[English Cartoon] 


A Nursery Tale that Came True 
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Russia in the réle of Little Red Riding Hood. 





[French Cartoon] 


Art at the Front 


—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


“It’s astonishing! At Paris I can’t dispose of a canvas, and here I can hardly 
finish one before it is carried off! ” 


[German-Swiss Cartoon] 
Bids Invited 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


Offers are invited for the conversion of the Russian steam roller into a steam 
plow. Bids to be sent to L. E. Nine & Co., Petrograd. 
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—From The Sydney Bulletin. 
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[Australian Cartoon] 
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[American Cartoon] 


"Neath the Old Chestnut Tree 


FUTURE 
MILITARY 
PL ans 


—From The New York Times. 


“ Come, let us sit down and be friends.” 
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[English Cartoon] 


Oh! Jerusalem! 


—From The Passing Show, London. 


The real magic carpet that tossed the Turk. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Austria Pulls the Car of V 
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[American Cartoon] 


—From The Chicago Herald. 


Treason, Anarchy, and Ignorance bind the Giant. 
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—From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam. 


[Dutch Cartoon] 
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The mouth opens, but the saving word about Belgium is not spoken. 





[American Cartoon] 


Sudden Admiration 
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—From The Washington Times. 
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[American Cartoons] 


The Only Answer 


Wad 


—San Francisco Examiner. 


A Necessary Tonsorial Operation The Two-Headed Monster 


—Dallas News. 





[Russian Cartoon] 


A. Difference in Position 


—From Novi Sattrikon, Petrograd. 


—and the martyrs who have lain down for peace. 





—From John Bull, London. 


“The struggle for the wheel.” 
—From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam. 


TTP Taha 
The scales rise and fall, but the’sword never stops cutting. 


itary Balance 


[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Mil 


[English Cartoon] 
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[American Cartoons] 






Now on the Firing Line Camouflage Diabolical 
















—New York Herald. —Providence Journal. 


[Polish-American Cartoon] 


More Terrible as Friend Than Foe Hanging On to the End 


—From The Cepy, Chicago. 


“U-boats are now being sunk faster 
than Germany can build them.”—Brit- 
ish Admiralty Report. 
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[American Cartoons] 


! 


If Only the Crusaders Could 
Have Seen It 
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A Prayer for Victory 


—Des Moines Register. 


—Philadelphia Press. 


Toasting the Kaiser 


The Manicurist 





—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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[American Cartoons] 


Stars and Stripes for Austria So Near and Yet So Far! 


—Los Angeles Times. 
” i —Chicago Herald. 


Putting the “E” on Slave A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


—Duluth Herald. 


—New York Herald. 





